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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes ot this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other, and any 
important departure from both, have been indicated. 
An abridged account of the manuscripts of Plutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first volume. 
None of the Lives presented in this volume are con- 
tained in the two oldest and best manuscripts—the 
Codex Sangermanensis (S*) and the Codex Seiten- 
stettensis (S), or in the excellent Paris manuscript 
No. 1676 (F*). Their text therefore rests principally 
on the Paris manuscripts Nos. 1671, 1673, and 1674 
(ACD). No attempt has been made, naturally, to . 
furnish either a diplomatic text or a full critical ap- 
paratus. For these, the reader must be referred to 
the major edition of Sintenis (Leipzig, 1839-1846, 
4 voll., 8vo), or to the rather inaccessible text of 
the Lives by Lindskog and Ziegler, in the Teubner 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Library of Greek and Latin texts (Vol. III.,- Fase. I. 
was published in 1915). In the present edition, 
the reading which follows the colon in the brief 
critical notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, and 
also, unless otherwise stated in the note, of the 
Tauchnitz Bekker. 

All the standard translations of the Lives have 
been carefully compared and utilized, including those © 
of the Sertorius and Cato by Professor Long. 


B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
October, 1919. 
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2EPTOPIO2R 


I. Gavpacrov pev ticws ovK éaTw, év ameipe 


Paris 
Edition) 


TO xXpovep THS TUXNS aNAoTEe aAXNWS peovons, emt a. 1624, | 


TavTa CULT TOMATA TOAAAKLS Katapéped Gar TO 
avTopaTov. elte yap ovK eats TOV UTOKELMEVOV 
apa weévov TO TANS, ad Oovov exe THs TOV 
drroTehoupeveov OMOLOTNTOS Xopnyov n TOXN THY 
THs ods evTropian, elt” && TLvov apo wéveov 
apy oumTAEKET AL Ta mpdypata, TONAGKLS 
avayKn TavTa yiverOau bia TOV abTav TEpa.tyo- 
peva, érrel & arya BvTES Evoe 7a Totavra ourd- 
youow toTopia Kal aKof TOV Kara TUXNY ryeyov0- 
TOV doa Loyeo pod Kai Tpovoias épyors EouKer, 
oloy 6 dt. duvety “Artewv yevopevey eupavarr, Too 
pev Xvpov, Tov é "Apndoos, é ExaTEPOS vm av0s 
aT@RETO, Sveiv dé “AxTatover, 6 pev bro TOV 
KUVOV, 0 © UTr0 TOY épac Tay dteotraaOn, Suety dé 
Lanmeaver, up’ ov pep évixnOnoay Kapxndovioe 
™ poTepoy, up ov Oe DoTepov dponv avnpéeOnoay, 
éarw dé TO "TAcov op’ ‘Hpaxréous dua Tas Aaopeé- 
Sovtos immous Kal wo “Ayapépmvovos dua Tou 
Soupeiov mpocayopevOévtos immou, tpitov & ware 


1 The story of a Lydian Attis who was killed by a wild 
boar is told by Pausanias, vii. 17,5; that of the Arcadian 
Attis is unknown. 

2 The Actaeon, son of Aristaeus, who saw Artemis bathing, 
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SERTORIUS. 

I. Ir is perhaps not to be wondered at, since 
fortune is ever changing her coursé and time is 
infinite, that the same incidents should occtr many 
times, spontaneously. For, if the muJtitude of 
elements is unlimited, fortune has in the abundance 
of her material an ample provider of coincidenees ; 
and if, on the other hand, there is a limited number 
of elements from which events are interwoven, the 
same things must happen many times, being brought ~ 
to pass by the same agencies. Now, there are some 
who delight to collect, from reading and hearsay, 
such accidental happenings as look like works of 
calculation and forethought. They note, for example, 
that there were two celebrated persons called Attis, 
one a Syrian,! the other an Arcadian, and that both 
were killed by a wild boar; that there were two 
Actaeons, one of whom was torn in pieces by his dogs, 
the other by his lovers? ; that there were two Scipios, 
by one of whom the Carthaginians were conquered in 
an earlier war, and by the other, in a later war, were 
destroyed root and branch ; that Ilium was taken by 
Heracles on account of the horses of Laomedon, by 
Agamemnon by means of what is called the wooden 
was changed by the goddess into a stag and devoured by his 
own dogs. An Actaeon, son of Melissus, was beloved by 
Archias of Corinth, who sought to take bim away by violence. 


The friends of Actaeon resisted, and in the struggle Actaeon 
was torn to death (Plutarch, Morals, p. 772). 
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PLUTARCE?’S LIVES 
Xapidnpov, tats wuNas -irirov Twos éTred OVTOS 
aTOKAEio at TaXy tev, Idvéov pu) SuvnevTwy, 
Sveiv 8¢ opovipor ais evadeaTarors putois 1 0- 
hewv, “lov xal Sinipins, TOV mrounTay “Opnpov év 
”) pev ryevéo Das Aéyouew, év 7 5é amobaveiv, pépe 
Kal TOUTO repog Od pev avtois, OTe Kal TOY oTpa- 
THyaV ob TONE moKdTAT OL kal wreloTa SoX@ KATEp- 
yaodpevor ‘era Servorntos érepopOarpot yeyo- 
var t, PtAcmrros, "Aytiyovos, ‘AwiBas Kat qWéept 
ob.1ahe' Td siyypaypa Leptwpios, 6v Didiarov 
per. ‘dv ris atropaivorto cw povéa Tepov rept TAS 
“efyuvatKas, Avteyovov 5é Tea TOT EpoV mepl pirous, 


. “Be “AvviBou &é LE pwT pov pos TroAe pious, NeLTrO- 
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" pevov dé ouvéoes pev ovdevos TouTwy, TUYn Sé 
TAVTwOV, 7) TOAD TOV éuhavav Torepiwv Yare- 
TWTEPa Tepl WavTa xXpnodpevos eTravicwoev 
e ‘ > / \ A / / \ an 
€auTov éuretpia pev tH Meréddov, TOrApmy O€ TH 
Tlopmniov, tuyn 5é TH YvArAa, Svvaper S€ TH 
e / \ 4 ” wv 
Pwpaiwv, duyas cal BapBapwy Emnrus apyov 
aVvTLTAEAMEVOS. 

Tovt@ 87 paddota Tov “EXAjvev tov Kap- 
Siavov oporcodpev Kvdpévyn’ appotepor yap apycxot 
Kat avv SoA@ TroAEuKol, Kal THS pev adTav 
> , e / > ? A 4 
dmokevwbevtes, nynodpevot & addodaTav, TUYN 
5é ypnoadpevor Biaiw cal adix@ rept THY Terev- 

, b] / \ > 4 b e 
Thy: émtBovrevOevtes yap apdotepo, pe” wv 
TOUS TroAEpoUS evikwY, UTO TOVTw@Y avnpéeOnaav. 

II. Koivtm Yeptwpio yévos Hv ovK adonyuota- 
tov év mode Novocots tis YaBivwv: tpadels Se 
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horse, and a third time by Charidemus, because a 
horse fell in the gateway and prevented the Ilians 
from closing the gate quickly enough ; that there are 
two cities which have the same name as the most 
fragrant plants, Ios and Smyrna,! in one of which the 
poet Homer is said to have been born, and in the 
other to have died. I will therefore make this 
addition to their collection. The most warlike of 
generals, and those who achieved most by a mixture 
of craft and ability, have been one-eyed men,— 
Philip, Antigonus, Hannibal, and the subject of this 
Life, Sertorius ; of whom one might say that he was 
more continent with women than Philip, more 
faithful tohis friends than Antigonus, more merciful 
towards his enemies than Hannibal, and inferior to 
none of them in understanding, though in fortune to 
them all. Fortune he ever found harder to deal 
with than his open foes, and yet he made himself 
her equal when he arrayed himself against the 
experience of Metellus, the daring of Pompey, the 
fortune of Sulla, and the power of Rome, though he 
was an exile and a stranger in command of Barbarians, 

With him we may best compare, among the Greeks, 
Eumenes of Cardia. Both were born to command 
and given to wars of stratagem; both were exiled 
from their own countries, commanded foreign soldiers, 
and in their deaths experienced a fortune that was 
harsh and unjust ; for both were the victims of plots, 
and were slain by the very men with whom they 
were conquering their foes. 

II. Quintus Sertorius belonged to a family of some 
prominence in Nussa,’ a city of the Sabines. Having 


1 Violet and Myrrh. 
* Nursia, in Latin writers, and in Amyot. 
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Koopios UTd pnTpl x pa TWAaTpOS dppaves UTEp- 
pues doxet Prropnrop yeveo Gan, Svopa THiS 
PNT pos ‘Péay héyouow. noKnTO pev ovv Kal 
mepl dixas eaves, Kal Twa Kal Sivapuy év Th 
TOAEL petpaxtov Ov amo Tov Aévyeuv éayev" at be 
Tepl TA OTpPATLWTLKA apm poTntes avtob kal 
Kkatop0acets evraida THY prdoripiay peTéeaThoar. 

III. Tperov pev ovv KipBpov Kat Tevtovey 
éuBeBrAnxorwv els r anatiay OTPATEVOMEVOS UTrO 
Karriov, KAKOS Gry @vig a weveoy TOY ‘Popaiwr 
Kal TpoTr7s yevouerns aTroBeBAnKas Tov (mov 
Kal KATATET PO [LEvOS TO cOpa TOV ‘Podavov Scerre- 
pacer, avT@ Te TO Oopact Kal Ouped ™ pos évav- 
Tiov pedpa TOU VNXOMEVOS® oUT® TO cpa 
poparéov jv avT@ kal Stamrovov Th aoKnoel. 
Sevtepov Sé THY avTaV emepXomevav pupidce 
moNNais Kal Seats aretnais, dare Kat TO pevelv 
av8pa. ‘Pepaion éy Tafet TOTE Kal TO meiBecBau 
TO OTPATNY@ péya Epyov elvat, Mdpuos pev ayyei- 
To, Leptwpios b€ KatacKxorny & UméaTH TOV ToNeE- 
picov. ea dire dé Kerriny TKEVATALEVOS nal Ta 
KOLWOTATA THS btaréxrov 7 pos évrevéty éml Kas 
pod TaparhaBov, dvapiyvutat TOUS BapBdpous- 
Kal Ta pev idov, TA 8 axoh mud opevos TOY éret- 
yovT@y emavijrle 7 pos Mdptov. TOTE [ev ov 
dptotetoy éruyer" év dé Th Aowmh oTpateia 
TOANA Kal GUVETEDS epya Kal TOALNS dmodekd- 
fevos eS dvopa Kal Tia TW UT TOU oTpaTnyod 
™ponyOn, peta Oe TOV KipBpov cal Tevrovev 
TONE MOV extreupbets tv v76 Aeidio oTpAaTNYD XUAL- 
apXos emt T8npias ev rH ‘qoxe Kaorrhavy 
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lost his father, he was properly reared by a widowed 
mother, of whom he appears to have been excessively 
fond. His mother’s name, we are told, was Rhea. 
As a result of his training he was sufficiently versed 
in judicial procedure, and acquired some influence 
_ also at Rome from his eloquence, although a mere 
youth ; but his brilliant successes in war turned his 
ambition in this direction. 

III. To begin with, when the Cimbri and Teutones 
invaded Gaul,! he served under Caepio, and after 
the Romans had been defeated and put to flight, 
though he had lost his horse and had been wounded 
in the body, he made his way across the Rhone, 
swimming, shield and preastplate and all, against a 
strongly adverse current ; so sturdy was his body and 
so inured to hardships by training. In the next place, 
when the same enemies were coming up with many 
myriads of men and dreadful threats,? so that for a 
Roman even to hold his post at such a time and obey 
his general was a great matter, while Marius was 
in command, Sertorius undertook to spy out the 
enemy. So, putting on a Celtic dress and acquiring 
the commonest expressions of that language for such 
conversation as might be necessary, he mingled with 
the Barbarians ; and after seeing or hearing what was 
of importance, he came back to Marius. At the 
time, then, he received a prize for valour ; and since, 
during the rest of the campaign, he performed many 
deeds which showed both judgement and daring, he 
was advanced by his general to positions of honour 
and trust. After the war with the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones, he was sent out as military tribune by Didius the 
praetor to Spain,? and spent the winter in Castulo, a 


1 In 105 B.c. 2 In 102 B.c. 
3 In 97 B.c. Didius was then pro-consul. 
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4 mapexeipale THs KedtiBnpwv. émet S€ Tav 
oTpaT Lat ay év adbovois UBpilovrav Kal Ta 
TOAAG meOvovTwV Katadpovicavres ot BapPBapor 
pereméeurpavTo VUKTOS emicoupiav Tapa TOV 
daotuyetovey Opitavev cat nat’ olkias émovtes 

e 
ExTELVOV AUTOUS, UTrEKSUS 0 DepTwpLos eT’ OALYOV 
kal tous éxmimtovtas cuvayay@v KUKAw THY 
qwoAty TepinrOe Kat nal’ as of BapRapor mvAas 
éxabov tmapeotecovTes avewypévas etpwv, ov 
> N > 4 ” > \ \ ? , 
TavTov éxetvors Eraber, GAXra hpoupas emia tTHoas 
N \ 4 \ / v 
Kat kataraBov mavtayobev thy ToAwW ExTeELvE 
‘ > ar / , e oe > é0 > , 
5 ToUs év HALKia TrayTas. @s bé avnpéOnaar, éxé- 
\ A 
AevTE TOUS OTpaTLwWTAaS TdvTas Ta pev avToY 
e \ \ bd A , a \ a 
édrAa Kat Thy éoOATa KatabécOa, Tois 5é TOV 
BapBdpwv évoxevacapévovs ErecOat mpos thy 
modw éxeivnv é& So ateaTaAnoay of vUKTWP 
/ a A A 
émimecovTes avTois. wWevodmevos S¢ TH TOV 
étAwv det Tovs BapBdapouvs tds Te wWidAas ave- 
/ e \ a > , ” > 
@ypévas evpe Kal TAHGOS avOpwrwv EXaBev oio- 
pévov atravTav ev Tempaxoor pirows Kal qoX- 
a “ e 
tats. 640 mAEloToL péevy vTO TOV “Pwpaiov 
9 4 \ 4 e \ \ 
é€adattovto wept Tas TvAas, of bé AoLTrOl Trapa- 
Sovtes éauTtovs érpabnaav. 
, 4 , > a > , 

IV. Ex _TOUTOU LepTwpios év TH IBnpig di€- 
BonOn: Kai Gte wpaetov éravynxev ets Pony, 
, > / a \ , , 
Tapias atodeixvuTas THs Trepit ILadov Tadatias, 

el b le) 
év S€ovtTt. Tov yap Maporxov mrordéuov cumota- 
Mévou, oTpaTL@Tas Te TpOTTAaYOeyv aUT@ KATAXE- 
yew xal 6Aa troteicBat, arovdny Kal Taxos 
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city of the Celtiberians. Here the soldiers shook off 
all discipline in the midst of plenty, and were drunk 
most of the time, so that the Barbarians came to 
depise them, and one night sent for aid from their 
neighbours, the Oritanians, and falling upon the 
Romans in their quarters began to kill them. 
But Sertorius with a few others slipped out, and 
assembled the soldiers who were making their escape, 
and surrounded the city. He found the gate open 
by which the Barbarians had stolen in, but did not 
repeat their mistake; instead, he set a guard there, 
and then, taking possession of all quarters of the city, 
slew all the men who were of age to bear arms. 
Then, when the slaughter was ended, he ordered all 
his soldiers to lay aside their own armour and cloth- 
ing, to array themselves in those of the Barbarians, 
and then to follow him to the city from which the 
men came who had fallen upon them in the night. 
Having thus deceived the Barbarians by means of 
the armour which they saw, he found the gate of 
the city open, and caught a multitude of men who 
supposed they were coming forth to meet a successful 

arty of friends and fellow citizens. Therefore most 
of the inhabitants were slaughtered by the Romans 
at the gate ; the rest surrendered and were sold into 
slavery. 

IV. In consequence of this exploit the name of 
Sertorius was noised abroad in Spain ; and as soon as 
he returned to Rome he was appointed quaestor of 
Cisalpine Gaul, and at acritical time. For the Marsic 
war! was threatening, and he was ordered to levy 
troops and procure arms; to which task he brought 
such earnestness and celerity, as compared with the 


1 Or Social War, 90-88 B.c. 
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\ a \ \ a v , 
mpocbeis TH Epy@ Tapa THY TOV aAd\wWY véwY 
Bpadutjra xa paraxiav avdpos éumpdxtas Bio- 
couévov dokav éoxyev. ov pny vdynKato THs 
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slowness and indolence of the other young men, that 
he got the reputation of a man whose life would be 
one of great achievement. However, he did not remit 
the activities of a daring soldier after he had ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a commander, but displayed 
astonishing deeds of prowess and exposed his person 
unsparingly in battle, in consequence of which he got 
a blow that cost him one of his eyes. But on this he 
actually prided himself at all times. Others, he said, 
could not always carry about with them the evidences 
of their brave deeds, but must lay aside their neck- 
laces, spears, and wreaths; in his own case, on the 
contrary, the marks of his bravery remained with him, 
and when men saw what he had lost, they saw at the 
same time a proof of his valour. The people also 
paid him fitting honours. For, when he came into 
the theatre, they received him with clapping of hands 
and shouts of welcome, testimonials which even those 
who were far advanced in years and honours could 
not easily obtain. Notwithstanding this, when he 
stood for the tribuneship, Sulla formed a party 
against him, and he lost the election; for which 
reason, apparently, he became an opponent of Sulla. 
And so when Marius was overwhelmed by Sulla and 
went into exile,! and Sulla had set out to wage war 
against Mithridates,? and one of the consuls, Octavius, 
adhered to the party of Sulla, while the other, Cinna, 
who aimed at a revolution, tried to revive the 
drooping faction of Marius, Sertorius attached him- 
self to Cinna, especially as he saw that Octavius 
was rather sluggish himself and distrustful of the 
friends of Marius. A great battle was fought in the 


1 In 88 B.c. 
2 In 87 B.c. Cf. the Marius, xli. 1. 
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forum between the consuls, in which Octavius was 
victorious, and Cinna and Sertorius took to flight, after 
losing almost ten thousand men; and then, winning 
over to their side most of the troops still scattered 
about Italy, they soon made themselves able to cope 
with Octavius.! 

V. And when Marius sailed home from Libya ? and 
was proposing to serve under Cinna as a private 
citizen under a consul, the rest thought that his offer 
should be accepted, but Sertorius declared against it, 
either because he thought that Cinna would pay less 
attention to him when a man of greater military 
experience was at hand, or because he was afraid of 
the harshness of Marius, and feared that he would 
throw everything into confusion by a passion which 
knew no limits, and exceed the bounds of justice 
in the hour of victory. Accordingly, he said that 
little remained for them to do, now that they were 
already victorious, and that if they received Marius 
he would appropriate to himself all the glory and the 
power, since he found it hard to share authority and 
was not to be trusted. Cinna replied that these con- 
siderations of Sertorius were sound, but that for his 
part he had perplexing scruples about rejecting 
Marius after having himself invited him to join their 
cause. To this Sertorius answered: “Indeed, I for 
for my part thought that Marius was come of his own 
accord into Italy, and so I was trying to discover 
what was advantageous in the matter; but in thy 
case it was not well to deliberate at all after the 
arrival of one whom thou thyself didst ask to come ; 
nay, thou shouldst have received and employed him, 


1 In 87 B.c. Cf. the Afarius, xli. 1. 
2 Cf. the Marius, xli. 2 ff. 
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since a pledge leaves room for no discussion.’’ So 
Cinna sent for Marius, the army was divided into 
three parts, and the three men held command. 

When the war had been brought to an end,! Cinna 
and Marius were filled with insolence and all bitter- 
ness, and made the evils of war appear as gold to the 
Romans; Sertorius alone, as we are told, neither 
killed any one to gratify his anger, nor waxed inso- 
lent with victory, but actually rebuked Marius, and 
by private interviews and entreaties made Cinna 
more moderate. And finally, there were the slaves 
whom Marius had used as allies during the war and as 
body-guards of his tyranny. They had thus become 
powerful and rich, partly by the permission and under 
the orders of Marius, and partly through their lawless 
and violent treatment of their masters, whom they 
would slay, and then lie with their masters’ wives, 
and outrage their masters’ children. Such a state 
of things Sertorius felt to be unendurable, and there- 
fore when the slaves were all encamped together he 
had them shot down with javelins, and they were as 
many as four thousand in number.’ 

VI. But presently Marius died ;* and shortly after- 
wards Cinna was murdered ;* and the younger Marius, 
against the wishes of Sertorius and contrary to the 
laws, assumed the consulship ;*° and such men as 
Carbo, Norbanus, and Scipio were unsuccessfully op- 
posing Sulla’s advance upon Rome; and the cause of 
the popular party was being ruined and lost, partly 
through the cowardice and weakness of its generals, 
and partly by treachery; and there was no reason 
why Sertorius should remain to see matters go from 
bad to worse owing to the inferior judgement of those 


4 In 84B.c. Cf. the Pompey, chapter v. 5 In 82 B.c. 
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who had superior power. And finally, Sulla en- 
camped near Scipio and made friendly overtures, 
assuming that peace was to be made, and proceeded 
to corrupt his army.! Sertorius warned Scipio of 
this plainly, but could not persuade him. At last, 
therefore, altogether despairing of the city, he set 
out for Spain, in order that, in case he should succeed 
in firmly establishing his power there, he might 
afford a refuge to those of his friends who were 
worsted at Rome. 

After encountering grievous storms in mountainous 
regions, he was asked by the Barbarians to pay them 
tribute and purchase his passage. His companions 
were indignant, and considered it a terrible thing for 
a Roman pro-consul to render tribute to pestilent 
Barbarians ; but Sertorius made light of what they 
thought a disgrace, and with the remark that he was 
purchasing time, than which nothing is more precious 
to a man bent on great achievements, he pacified the 
Barbarians with money, and then hastened on and 
took possession of Spain. He found its peoples strong 
in numbers and in fighting men, and since the rapacity 
and insolence of the Roman officials sent thither from 
time to time had made them hostile to the empire in 
all its aspects, he tried to win them over, the chiefs 
by his personal intercourse with them, the masses by 
a remission of taxes. His greatest popularity, how- 
ever, was won by ridding them of the necessity of 
furnishing quarters for soldiers ; for he compelled his 
soldiers to fix their winter-quarters in the suburbs of 
the cities, and he himself was first to pitch his tent 
there. However, he did not rely wholly on the 
goodwill of the Barbarians, but he armed all the 


1 Cf. the Sulla, xxviii. 1-3. 
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Roman settlers of the country who were of mili- 
tary age, and by undertaking the construction of 
all sorts of engines of war and the building of 
triremes, kept the cities well in hand, being mild 
in the affairs of peace, but showing himself formid- 
able by the preparations which he made against his 
enemies. 

VII. When he learned that Sulla was master of 
Rome,! and that the party of Marius and Carbo was 
on the way to ruin, he expected that an army with a 
commander would come at once to fight the issue 
out with him. He therefore sent Julius Salinator 
with six thousand men-at-arms to bar the passage of 
the Pyrenees. And not long afterwards Caius Annius 
was sent out by Sulla, and seeing that Julius could 
not be assailed, he knew not what to do, and sat idly 
down at the base of the mountains. But a certain 
Calpurnius, surnamed Lanarius, treacherously killed 
Julius, whose soldiers then abandoned the heights of 
the Pyrenees; whereupon Annius crossed over and 
advanced with a large force, routing all opposition. 
Sertorius, not being able to cope with him, took 
refuge with three thousand men in New Carthage ; 
there he embarked his forces, crossed the sea, and 
landed in the country of the Maurusii, in Africa. 
But while his soldiers were getting water and were 
off their guard, the Barbarians fell upon them, and 
after losing many men, Sertorius sailed back again 
to Spain. From this shore too he was repulsed, but 
after being joined by some Cilician piratical vessels 
he attacked the island of Pityussa, overpowered the 
guard which Annius had set there, and effected a 
landing. After a short time, however, Annius came 


1 In 82 z.c, 
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with numerous ships and five thousand men-at-arms, 
and with him Sertorius attempted to fight a decisive 
naval battle, although the vessels which he had were 
light and built for speed rather than for fighting. 
But the sea ran high with a strong west wind, and 
the greater part of the vessels of Sertorius, owing to 
their lightness, were driven aslant upon the rocky 
shore, while he himself, with a few ships, excluded 
from the open sea by the storm, and from the land 
by the enemy, was tossed about for ten days in a 
battle with adverse waves and fierce surges, and 
with difficulty held his own. 

VIII. But the wind subsided and he was borne 
along to certain scattered and waterless islands, where 
he spent the night; then, setting out from there, and 
passing through the strait of Cadiz, he kept the 
outer coast of Spain on the right and landed a little 
above the mouths of the river Baetis, which empties 
into the Atlantic sea and has given its name to the 
adjacent parts of Spain. 

Here he fell in with some sailors who had recently 
come back from the Atlantic Islands.!. These are 
two in number, separated by a very narrow strait ; 
they are ten thousand furlongs distant from Africa, 
and are called the Islands of the Blest. They enjoy 
moderate rains at long intervals, and winds which for 
the most part are soft and precipitate dews, so that 
the islands not only have a rich soil which is excellent 
for plowing and planting, but also produce a natural 
fruit that is plentiful and wholesome enough to feed, 
without toil or trouble, a leisure folk. Moreover, an 


1 Perhaps Madeira and Porto Santo, though these are forty 
miles apart. Features of the Canary Islands have doubtless 
crept into the description. 
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air that is salubrious, owing to the climate and the 
moderate changes in the seasons, prevails on the 
islands. For the north and east winds which blow 
out from our part of the world plunge into fathomless 
space, and, owing to the distance, dissipate them- 
selves and lose their power before they reach the 
islands; while the south and west winds that en- 
velope the islands from the sea sometimes bring in 
their train soft and intermittent showers, but for the 
most part cool them with moist breezes and gently 
nourish the soil. Therefore a firm belief has made 
its way, even to the Barbarians, that here is the 
Elysian Field and the abode of the blessed, of which 
Homer sang.! 

IX. When Sertorius heard this tale, he was seized 
with an amazing desire to dwell in the islands and 
live in quiet, freed from tyranny and wars that would 
never end. The Cilicians, however, who did not 
want peace or leisure, but wealth and spoils, when 
they were aware of his desire, sailed away to Africa, 
to restore Ascalis the son of Iphtha to the throne of 
Maurusia. Nevertheless Sertorius did not despair, 
but resolved to go to the aid of those who were fighting 
against Ascalis, in order that his followers might get 
some fresh ground for hope and occasion for new 
enterprise, and so might remain together in spite of 
their difficulties. The Maurusians were glad to have 
him come, and he set himself to work, defeated Ascalis 
in battle, and laid siege to him. Moreover, when 
Sulla sent out Paccianus with an army to give aid to 
Ascalis, Sertorius joined battle with Paccianus and 
slew him, won over his soldiers after their defeat, 


1 Odyssey, iv. 563-568. 
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and forced to a surrender the city of Tingis, 
into which Ascalis and his brethen had fled for 
refuge. 

In this city the Libyans say that Antaeus is buried ; 
and Sertorius had his tomb dug open, the great size 
of which made him disbelieve the Barbarians. But 
when he came upon the body and found it to be sixty 
cubits long, as they tell us, he was dumbfounded, and 
after performing a sacrifice filled up the tomb again, 
and joined in magnifying its traditions and honours. 
Now, the people of Tingis have a myth that after the 
death of Antaeus, his wife, Tinga, consorted with 
Heracles, and that Sophax was the fruit of this union, 
who became king of the country and named a city 
which he founded after his mother; also that Sophax 
had a son, Diodorus, to whom many of the Libyan 
peoples became subject, since he had a Greek army 
composed of the Olbianians and Mycenaeans who 
were settled in those parts by Heracles. But this 
tale must be ascribed to a desire to gratify Juba, of 
all kings the most devoted to historical enquiry ; for 
his ancestors are said to have been descendants of 
Sophax and Diodorus. 

Sertorius, then, having made himself master of the 
whole country, did no wrong to those who were his 
suppliants and put their trust in him, but restored to 
them both property and cities and government, 
receiving only what was right and fair in free gifts 
from them. 

X. As he was deliberating whither to turn his 
efforts next, the Lusitanians sent ambassadors and 
invited him to be theirleader. They were altogether 
lacking in a commander of great reputation and ex- 
perience as they faced the terror of the Roman arms, 
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and they entrusted themselves to him, and to him 
alone, when they learned about his character from 
those who had been with him. And it is said that 
Sertorius was no easy victim either of pleasure or 
of fear, but that he was naturally unterrified in the 
face of danger, and bore prosperity with moderation ; 
in straightforward fighting he was as bold as any 
commander of his time, while in all military ac- 
tivities demanding stealth and the power to seize 
an advantage in securing strong positions or in 
crossing rivers, where speed, deceit, and, if neces- 
sary, falsehood are required, he was an expert of 
the highest ability. Moreover, while he showed him- 
self generous in rewarding deeds of valour, he used 
moderation in punishing transgressions. And yet, 
in the last part of his life, the savage and vindictive 
treatment which he bestowed upon his hostages! 
would seem to show that his mildness was not natural 
to him, but was worn as a garment, from calculation, 
as necessity required. In my opinion, however, a 
virtue that is sincere and based upon reason can never 
by any fortune be converted into its opposite, although 
it is true that excellent principles and natures, when 
impaired by great and undeserved calamities, may 
possibly change their character as the guiding genius 
changes. And this, I think, was the case with 
Sertorius when fortune at last began to forsake him ; 
as his cause grew hopeless he became harsh toward 
those who did him wrong. 

XI. However, at the time of which I speak he set 
out from Africa on the invitation of the Lusitanians. 
These he proceeded to organize at once, acting as 
their general with full powers, and he brought the 
neighbouring parts of Spain into subjection. Most 


1 See chapter xxv. 4. 27 
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of the people joined him of their own accord, owing 
chiefly to his mildness and efficiency ; but sometimes 
he also betook himself to cunning devices of his own 
for deceiving and charming them. The chief one of 
these, certainly, was the device of the doe, which 
was as follows. 

Spanus, a plebeian who lived in the country, came 
upon a doe which had newly yeaned and was trying 
to escape the hunters. The mother he could not 
overtake, but the fawn—and he was struck with its 
unusual colour, for it was entirely white—he pursued 
and caught. And since, as it chanced, Sertorius had 
taken up his quarters in that region, and gladly re- 
ceived everything in the way of game or produce that 
was brought him as a gift, and made kindly returns 
to those who did him such favours, Spanus brought 
the fawn and gave it to him. Sertorius accepted it, 
and at the moment felt only the ordinary pleasure in 
a gift; but in time, after he had made the animal so 
tame and gentle that it obeyed his call, accompanied 
him on his walks, and did not mind the crowds and 
all the uproar of camp life, he gradually tried to 
give the doe a religious importance by declaring that 
she was a gift of Diana, and solemnly alleged that 
she revealed many hidden things to him, knowing 
that the Barbarians were naturally an easy prey to 
superstition. He also added such devices as these. 
Whenever he had secret intelligence that the enemy 
had made an incursion into the territory which he 
commanded, or were trying to bring a city to revolt 
from him, he would pretend that the doe had con- 
versed with him in his dreams, bidding him hold his 
forces in readiness. Again, when he got tidings of 
some victory won by his generals, he would hide the 
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messenger, and bring forth the doe wearing garlands 
for the receipt of glad tidings, exhorting his men to 
be of good cheer and to sacrifice to the gods, assured 
that they were to learn of some good fortune. 

XII. By these devices he made the people tractable, 
and so found them more serviceable for all his plans ; 
they believed that they were led, not by the mortal 
wisdom of a foreigner, but by a god. At the same 
time events also brought witness to this belief by 
reason of the extraordinary growth of the power of 
Sertorius. For with the twenty-six hundred men 
whom he called Romans, and a motley band of seven 
hundred Libyans who crossed over into Lusitania with 
him, to whom he added four thousand Lusitanian 
targeteers and seven hundred horsemen, he waged 
war with four Roman generals, under whom were a 
hundred and twenty thousand footmen, six thousand 
horsemen, two thousand bowmen and slingers, and 
an untold number of cities, while he himself had 
at first only twenty all told. But nevertheless, from 
so weak and slender a beginning, he not only sub- 
dued great nations and took many cities, but was also 
victorious over the generals sent against him: Cotta 
he defeated in a sea-fight in the straits near Mellaria ; 
Fufidius, the governor of Baetica, he routed on the 
banks of the Baetis with the slaughter of two 
thousand Roman soldiers ; Lucius Domitius, who was 
pro-consul of the other Spain,! was defeated at the 
hands of his quaestor; Thoranius, another of the 
commanders sent out by Metellus with an army, he 
slew ; and on Metellus himself, the greatest Roman 


1 Spain was divided into two provinces, Hispania Citerior 
(Hither) and Hispania Ulterior (Further), or Eastern and 
Western Spain. Fufidius was pro-consul of Western Spain. 
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of the time and held in highest repute, he inflicted 
many defeats and reduced him to so great straits 
that Lucius Manlius came from Gallia Narbonensis 
to help him, and Pompey the Great was hurriedly 
dispatched from Rome with an army. 

For Metellus was at his wits’ end. He was carrying 
on war with a man of daring who evaded every kind 
of open fighting, and who made all manner of shifts 
and changes, owing to the light equipment and 
agility of his Iberian soldiers ; whereas he himself had 
been trained in regular contests of heavy-armed 
troops, and was wont to command a ponderous and 
immobile phalanx,! which, for repelling and over- 
powering an enemy at close quarters, was most 
excellently trained, but for climbing mountains, for 
dealing with the incessant pursuits and flights of men 
as light as the winds, and for enduring hunger and 
a life without fire or tent, as their enemies did, it 
was worthless. 

XIII. Besides this, Metellus was now getting 
on in years, and was somewhat inclined also, by 
this time, to an easy and luxurious mode of life 
after his many and great contests ; whereas his op- 
ponent, Sertorius, was full of mature vigour, and had a 
body which was wonderfully constituted for strength, 
speed, and plain living. For in excessive drinking 
he would not indulge even in his hours of ease, and 
he was wont to endure great toils, long marches, and 
continuous wakefulness, content with meagre and 
indifferent food; moreover, since he was always 
wandering about or hunting when he had leisure 
for it, he obtained an acquaintance with every way 


1 Cf. the Pompey, xvii. 2. 
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of escape for a fugitive, or of surrounding an enemy 
under pursuit, in places both accessible and inac- 
cessible. The result was, therefore, that Metellus, by 
being kept from fighting, suffered all the harm which 
visits men who are defeated; while Sertorius, by 
flying, had the advantages of men who pursue. For 
he would cut off his opponent’s supply of water and 
prevent his foraging; if the Romans advanced, he 
would get out of their way, and if they settled down 
in camp, he would harass them; if they besieged a 
place, he would come up and put them under siege 
in their turn by depriving them of supplies. At last 
the Roman soldiers were in despair, and when Ser- 
torius challenged Metellus to single combat, they 
cried aloud and bade him fight, general with general, 
and Roman with Roman, and when he declined, they 
mocked at him. But Metellus laughed at all this, 
and he was right ; for a general, as Theophrastus says, 
should die the death of a general, not that of a common 
targeteer. Then, seeing that the Langobritae were 
giving no slight assistance to Sertorius, and that their 
city could easily be taken for lack of water (since 
they had but one well inthe city, and the streams in 
the suburbs and along the walls would be in the power — 
of any besieger), Metellus came against the city, 
intending to complete the siege in two days, since 
there was no water there. On this account, too, he 
had given orders to his soldiers to take along provisions 
for only five days. But Sertorius quickly came to the 
rescue and ordered two thousand skins to be filled 
with water, offering for each skin a considerable sum 
of money. Many Iberians and many Maurusians 
volunteered for the work, and after selecting men 
who were both sturdy and swift of foot, he sent them 
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by a route through the mountains, with orders that 
when they had delivered the skins to the people in the 
city, they should secretly convey away the unservice- 
able mass of the population, in order that the water 
might suffice for the actual defenders of the city. 
When Metellus learned that this had been done, he 
was annoyed, since his soldiers had already consumed 
their provisions, and sent out Aquinus, at the head 
of six thousand men, to forage. But Sertorius learned 
of this and set an ambush of three thousand men in 
the road by which Aquinus was to return. These 
sallied forth from a shady ravine and attacked Aquinus 
in the rear, while Sertorius himself assailed him in 
front, routed him, slew some of his men, and took 
some of them prisoners. Aquinus, after losing both 
his armour and his horse, got back to Metellus, 
who then retired disgracefully, much flouted by the 
Iberians. 

XIV. In consequence of these successes Sertorius 
was admired and loved by the Barbarians, and 
especially because by introducing Roman arms and 
formations and signals he did away with their frenzied 
and furious displays of courage, and converted their 
forces into an army, instead of a huge band of robbers. 
Still further, he used gold and silver without stint for 
the decoration of their helmets and the ornamen- 
tation of their shields, and by teaching them to 
wear flowered cloaks and tunics, and furnishing them 
with the means to do this, and sharing their love 
of beautiful array, he won the hearts of all. But 
most of all were they captivated by what he did with 
their boys. Those of the highest birth, namely, he 
collected together from the various peoples, at Osca, 
a large city, and set over them teachers of Greek and 
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Roman learning ; thus in reality he made hostages of 
them, while ostensibly he was educating them, with 
the assurance that when they became men he would 
give them a share in administration and authority. 
So the fathers were wonderfully pleased to see their 
sons, in purple-bordered togas, very decorously going 
to their schools, and Sertorius paying their fees for 
them, holding frequent examinations, distributing 
prizes to the deserving, and presenting them with the 
golden necklaces which the Romans call “bullae.” 
It was the custom among the Iberians for those who 
were stationed about their leader to die with him if 
he fell, and the Barbarians in those parts call this a 
“‘ consecration.’’ Now, the other commanders had few 
such shield-bearers and companions, but Sertorius was 
attended by many thousands of men who had thus 
consecrated themselves to death. And we are told 
that when his army had been defeated at a certain 
_city and the enemy were pressing upon them, the 
Iberians, careless of themselves, rescued Sertorius, 
and taking him on their shoulders one after another, 
carried him to the walls, and only when their leader 
was in safety, did they betake themselves to flight, 
each man for himself. 

XV. And not only were the Iberians eager to 
serve under him, but also the soldiers who came 
from Italy. At any rate, when Perpenna Vento, 
who belonged to the same party as Sertorius, came 
to Spain with much money and a large force, and 
was determined to wage war on his own account 
against Metellus, his soldiers were displeased, and 
there was much talk in the camp about Sertorius, to 
the annoyance of Perpenna, who was puffed up over 
his high birth and his wealth. However, when word 
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came that Pompey was crossing the Pyrenees, the 
soldiers caught up their arms and snatched up their 
standards and made an outcry against Perpenna, 
ordering him to lead them to Sertorius, and threaten- 
ing, if he did not, to abandon him and go by them- 
selves to a man who was able to save himself and 
save those under him. So Perpenna yielded and 
led them off, and joined Sertorius with fifty-three 
cohorts. 

XVI. Sertorius, then, since all the peoples within 
the river Ebro were unitedly taking up his cause, had 
an army of great numbers, for men were all the while 
coming to him in streams from every quarter; but 
he was troubled by their barbaric lack of discipline and 
their overconfidence, since they called loudly upon 
him to attack the enemy and were impatient at his 
delay, and he therefore tried to pacify them by 
arguments. But when he saw that they were 
impatient and inclined to force their wishes upon 
him unseasonably, he let them take their way and 
permitted them to have an engagement with the 
enemy in which he hoped that they would not be 
altogether crushed, but would be severely handled, 
and so made more obedient for the future. Matters 
turning out as he expected, he came to their aid, 
gave them refuge in their flight, and brought them 
safely back to their camp. And now he wished 
to take away their dejection. So after a few days 
he called a general assembly and introduced before 
it two horses, one utterly weak and already quite 
old, the other large-sized and strong, with a tail 
that was astonishing for the thickness and beauty 
of its hair. By the side of the feeble horse stood a 
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man who was tall and robust, and by the side of 
the powerful horse another man, small and of a con- 
temptible appearance. At a signal given them, the 
strong man seized the tail of his horse with both 
hands and tried to pull it towards him with all his 
might, as though he would tear it off; but the weak 
man began to pluck out the hairs in the tail of the 
strong horse one by one. The strong man gave him- 
self no end of trouble to no purpose, made the 
spectators laugh a good deal, and then gave up his 
attempt ; but the weak man, in a trice and with no 
trouble, stripped his horse’s tail of its hair. Then 
Sertorius rose up and said: “Ye see, men of my 
allies, that perseverance is more efficacious than 
violence, and that many things which cannot be 
mastered when they stand together yield when one 
masters them little by little. For irresistible is the 
force of continuity, by virtue of which advancing Time 
subdues and captures every power; and Time is a 
kindly ally for all who judiciously accept the 
opportunities which he offers, but a most bitter enemy 
for all who urge matters on unseasonably.”! By 
contriving from time to time such exhortations for 
the Barbarians, Sertorius taught them to watch for 
their opportunities. 

XVII. But of all his military exploits that which 
he performed in dealing with the people called 
Characitani is admired as much as any. They are a 
people beyond the river Tagonius, and they do not 
dwell in cities or villages, but on a large and lofty 
hill containing caves and hollows in the cliffs which 
look towards the north. The whole country at the 
base of the hill abounds in white clay and a soil that 


1 The story is told also in Valerius Maximus, vii. 3, 6. 
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is porous and crumbly ; it is not firm enough to bear 
the tread of man, and spreads far about if only slightly 
stirred, like unslaked lime or ashes. These Barbarians, 
then, whenever they were afraid of war, would hide 
themselves in their caves, take all their plunder in 
with them, and keep quiet, for they could not be 
taken by force ; and at the time of which I speak, when 
Sertorius had retired before Metellus and encamped 
at the base of their hill, they thought scornfully of 
him as a vanquished man, and he, either out of anger, 
or because he did not wish to be thought a fugitive, 
at break of day rode up to the place and inspected 
it. There was no attacking it anywhere, but as he 
was wandering about to no purpose and indulging in 
empty threats, he saw that dust from the soil which I 
have described was being carried up against the 
Barbarians in great quantities by the wind. For the 
caves, as I have said, faced the north, and the wind 
which blows from that quarter (some call it Caecias) 
is the most prevalent and the strongest of the winds 
in that country, being a confluent of winds from 
watery plains and snow-covered mountains; and at this 
time particularly, which was the height of summer, it 
was strong, was fed by the melting snows of northern 
regions, and blew most delightfully with continual 
refreshment for man and beast all day. So, reflecting 
on these things and getting information about them 
from the natives of the country, Sertorius ordered his 
soldiers to take some of the loose and ashy soil that I 
have described, carry it directly opposite the hill, and 
make a heap of it there. This the Barbarians con- 
jectured to be a mound raised for assaulting them, 
and jeered at their enemy. On that day, then, the 
soldiers of Sertorius worked until night, and were 
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then led back to camp. But when the next day came, 
at first a gentle breeze arose, stirring up the lightest 
portions of the gathered soil and scattering them like 
chaff ; then, when Caecias was blowing strong with the 
mounting of the sun and covering the hills with dust, 
the soldiers came and stirred up the mound of earth 
to the bottom and broke up the lumps, while some 
actually drove their horses back and forth through it, 
throwing up the loosened earth and giving it to the 
wind to carry. Then the wind caught up all the 
earth thus broken and stirred and threw it up against 
the dwellings of the Barbarians, which opened so as 
to admit Caecias. And the Barbarians, since their 
caves had no other inlet for air than that against 
which the wind was dashing, were quickly blinded, 
and quickly choked, too, as they tried to inhale an 
air that was harsh and mingled with great quantities 
of dust. Therefore, after holding out with difficulty 
for two days, on the third day they surrendered, there- 
by adding not so much to the power as to the fame 
of Sertorius, since by his skill he had subdued what 
could not be taken by arms. 

XVIII. Well, then, as long as he carried on the 
war with Metellus as his antagonist, he was thought 
to be successful for the most part because, owing to 
great age and natural slowness, Metellus could not 
cope with a man who was bold and headed a force 
composed of robbers rather than soldiers ; but when 
Pompey also crossed the Pyrenees and became his 
antagonist,! and each of them had offered and 
accepted every test of a general’s powers, and 
Sertorius had the advantage in counter-planning and 
watchfulness, then indeed it was noised abroad as far 


1 In 76 B.C. 
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as Rome that he was the ablest general of his time in 
the conduct of a war. For the fame of Pompey was by 
no means inconsiderable, nay, at this time his reputa- 
tion was in most vigorous flower in consequence of the 
valiant deeds which he performed in the cause of Sulla, 
deeds for which he was given the surname of 
“ Magnus” (that is, Great) by Sulla, and received the 
honours of a triumph while he was still beardless. 
Therefore, too, many of the cities which were subject 
to Sertorius turned their eyes towards Pompey and felt 
inclined to change their allegiance ; they ceased to do 
this, however, after the disaster at Lauron, which 
happened contrary to all expectation. 

For Sertorius was besieging that city, and Pompey 
came to its assistance with all his forces. Now 
there was a hill which was thought to afford a 
good command of the city, and this hill Sertorius 
strove to seize in advance, while Pompey sought to 
prevent him. But Sertorius got there first, where- 
upon Pompey, taking position with his army, was 
delighted with the way things had turned out, 
believing that Sertorius was caught between the city 
and his adversary’s forces ; he also sent a messenger 
in to the people of Lauron bidding them be of good 
cheer and take seats along their walls for the spectacle 
of Sertorius undergoing siege. When Sertorius heard 
of this, he gave a laugh, and said that to Sulla’s pupil 
(for thus he was wont to style Pompey in jest) he 
himself would give a lesson, namely, that a general 
must look behind him rather than in front of him. 
As he said this, he pointed out to his beleaguered 
troops six thousand men-at-arms whom he had left 
behind at their former camp, from which he had sallied 
forth to seize the hill; these, in case Pompey moved 
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1 Touvplay Sintenis*, after Ukert; Sintenis', Coraés and 
Bekker have Tourriay. The MSS. reading is uncertain. 
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against the occupants of the hill, were to fall upon 
his rear. Pompey also became aware of this all too 
late, and did not venture to attack Sertorius for fear 
of being surrounded, but he was ashamed to go away 
and leave the people of the city in their peril, and so 
was compelled to sit there quietly and see them 
ruined; for the Barbarians gave up all hope and 
surrendered to Sertorius. Sertorius spared their 
lives and let them all go, but he burned down their 
city,1 not because he was angry or cruel, for he 
appears to have given way to passion less than any 
other general, but to put to shame and confusion the 
admirers of Pompey, in order that it might be said 
among the Barbarians that though he was near at hand 
and all but warming himself at the flames of an allied 
city, he did not come to its relief. 

XIX. It is true that Sertorius suffered several 
defeats, and yet he always kept himself and his own 
forces undefeated, and got his crushing blows where 
other generals than he were in command ; and from 
the way in which he repaired his defeats he was more 
admired than the victorious generals opposed to him, 
as, for instance, in the battle on the Sucro against 
Pompey, and, again, in the battle near Turia against 
both Pompey and Metellus. Now, the battle on the 
Sucro? is said to have been precipitated by Pompey, 
in order that Metellus might not share in the victory. 
Sertorius, too, wished to fight the issue out with 
Pompey before Metellus came up, and therefore 
drew out his forces when evening was already at 
hand, and began the engagement, thinking that, 
since his enemies were strangers and unacquainted 
with the region, darkness would be a hindrance to 


1 Cf. the Pompey, xviii. 3. 


2 Cf. the Pompey, chapter xix. 51 
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them either in flight or in pursuit. When the fight- 
ing was at close quarters, it happened that Sertorius 
was not himself engaged with Pompey at first, but 
with Afranius, who commanded Pompey’s left, while 
Sertorius himself was stationed on the right. Hearing, 
however, that those of his men who were engaged 
with Pompey were yielding before his onset and be- 
ing worsted, he put his right wing in command of other 
generals, and hastened himself to the help of the 
wing that was suffering defeat. Those of his men 
who were already in retreat he rallied, those who 
were still keeping their ranks he encouraged, then 
charged anew upon Pompey, who was pursuing, and 
put his men to a great rout, in which Pompey also 
-came near being killed, was actually wounded, and 
had a marvellous escape. For the Libyans with 
Sertorius, after getting Pompey’s horse, which had 
golden decorations and was covered with costly 
trappings, were so busy distributing the booty and 
quarrelling with one another over it, that they 
neglected the pursuit. Afranius, however, as soon as 
Sertorius had gone off to the other wing with aid and 
succour, routed his opponents and drove them head- 
long into their camp; and dashing in with the fugi- 
tives, it being now dark, he began to plunder, knowing 
nothing of Pompey’s flight and having no power to 
keep his soldiers from their pillaging. But mean- 
while Sertorius came back from his victory on the 
other wing, and falling upon the straggling and con- 
fused soldiers of Afranius, slew great numbers of 
them. In the morning, moreover, he armed his 
troops and came out for battle; then, learning that 
Metellus was near, he broke up his array and 
decamped, saying: “ But as for this boy, if that old 
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woman had not come up, I should have given him a 
sound beating and sent him back to Rome.” 

XX. He was now greatly disheartened because that 
doe of his! was nowhere to be found; for he was thus 
deprived of a wonderful contrivance for influencing 
the Barbarians, who at this time particularly stood in 
need of encouragement. Soon, however, some men 
who were roaming about at night on other errands 
came upon the doe, recognized her by her colour, 
and caught her. When Sertorius heard of it he 
promised to give the men a large sum of money if 
they would tell no one of the capture, and after con- 
cealing the doe and allowing several days to pass, he 
came forth with a glad countenance and proceeded 
to the tribunal, telling the leaders of the Barbarians 
that the Deity was foretelling him in his dreams some 
great good fortune. Then he ascended the tribunal 
and began to deal with the applicants. And now the 
doe was released by her keepers at a point close by, 
spied Sertorius, and bounded joyfully towards the 
tribunal, and standing by his side put her head in his 
lap and licked his hand, as she had been wont to do 
before. Sertorius returned her caresses appropriately 
and even shed a few tears, whereupon the bystanders 
were struck with amazement at first, and then, con- 
vinced that Sertorius was a marvellous man and dear 
to the gods, escorted him with shouts and clapping 
of hands to his home, and were full of confidence 
and good hopes. 

XXI. In the plains of Saguntum, after he had 
reduced his enemies to the greatest straits, he was 
forced to give them battle when they came out for 
plunder and forage. Both sides fought splendidly. 
Memmius, the most capable of Pompey’s generals, 

1 Cf. chapter xi. 55 
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fell in the thickest of the battle, and Sertorius was 
carrying all before him, and, with great slaughter of 
the enemy who still held together, was forcing his 
way towards Metellus himself. Then Metellus, who 
was holding his ground with a vigour that belied his 
years, and fighting gloriously, was struck by a spear. 
All the Romans who saw or heard of this were seized 
with shame at the thought of deserting their com- 
mander, and at the same time were filled with rage 
against the enemy. So, after they had covered 
Metellus with their shields and carried him out of 
danger, they stoutly drove the Iberians back. Victory 
had now changed sides, and therefore Sertorius, con- 
triving a safe retreat for his men and devising the 
quiet assembly of another force for himself, took 
refuge in a strong city among the mountains, and 
there began to repair the walls and strengthen the 
gates, although his purpose was anything rather than 
to stand a siege. But he completely deceived his 
enemies; for they sat down to invest him and ex- 
pected to take the place without difficulty, and thus 
suffered the Barbarians who were in flight to escape, 
and took no heed of the force that was being collected 
anew for Sertorius. And collected it was, after 
Sertorius had sent officers to the cities, with orders 
that as soon as they had a large body of troops, they 
should send a messenger to him. Then, when the 
cities sent their messengers, he cut his way through 
the enemy with no trouble and effected a junction 
with his new troops; and so once more he ad- 
vanced upon the enemy with large reinforcements 
and began to cut off their land supplies by means of 
ambuscades, flank movements, and swift marches in 
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every direction, and their maritime supplies by be- 
setting the coast with piratical craft; so that the 
Roman generals were compelled to separate, Metellus 
retiring into Gaul, and Pompey spending the winter 
among the Vaccaei. Here he suffered much from 
lack of supplies, and wrote to the senate that he 
would bring his army home unless they sent him 
money, since he had already exhausted his own re- 
sources in his war for the defence of Italy.1_ Indeed, 
this story was prevalent in Rome, that Sertorius 
would come back to Italy before Pompey did. To 
such straits were the first and ablest generals of the 
time reduced by the skill of Sertorius. 
XXII. And Metellus also made it clear that he 
was afraid of Sertorius and considered him a great 
leader. For he made proclamation that to any 
Roman who should kill Sertorius he would give a 
hundred talents of silver and twenty thousand acres 
of land, and to any exile, freedom to return to Rome ; 
implying his despair of openly defeating the man by 
this attempt to purchase his betrayal. Moreover, 
after a victory which he once won over Sertorius he 
was so elated and delighted with his success that his 
soldiers saluted him as Imperator and the cities 
celebrated his visits to them with altars and sacrifices. 
Nay, it is said that he suffered wreaths to be bound 
upon his head and accepted invitations to stately 
banquets, at which he wore a triumphal robe as he 
drank his wine, while Victories, made to move by 
machinery, descended and distributed golden trophies 
and wreaths, and choirs of boys and women sang hymns 
of victory in his praise. For this it was natural that 
men should laugh at him, since, while calling 


1 Cf. the Pompey, xx. 1. 
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Sertorius a runaway slave of Sulla and a remnant of 
the routed party of Carbo, he was so puffed up with 
pride and overjoyed merely because he had won an 
advantage over Sertorius and Sertorius had retired 
before him. 

But the magnanimity of Sertorius showed itself, 
firstly, in his giving the name of senate to the senators 
who fled from Rome and joined his cause, appointing 
quaestors and praetors from their number, and making 
all such arrangements in accordance with the customs 
of his country ; and, secondly, in his using the arms, 
wealth, and cities of the Iberians without even pre- 
tending to yield to the Iberians themselves a portion 
of the supreme power, but selecting Roman generals 
and commanders over them, feeling that he was re- 
covering freedom for the Romans, and not strengthen- 
ing the inhabitants against the Romans. For he was 
a man who loved his country and had a strong desire 
to return home from exile. And yet in his misfortunes 
he played a brave man’s part and would not humble 
himself at all before his enemies; while as a victor he 
would send to Metellus and Pompey expressing his 
readiness to lay down his arms and lead the life of at 
private citizen if he could get the privilege of return- 
ing home, since, as he said, he preferred to live in 
Rome as her meanest citizen rather than to live in 
exile from his country and be called supreme ruler of 
all the rest of the world together. 

We are told that his desire for his native country 
was due in large measure to his attachment to his 
mother, by whom he was reared after his father’s 
death, and to whom he was entirely devoted.! When 
his friends in Spain were inviting him to take the 


1 Cf. chapter ii. 1, 
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leadership there, he learned of the death of his 
mother, and almost died of grief. For seven days 
he lay prostrate in his tent without giving out a 
watchword or being seen by any of his friends, and 
it was only with difficulty that his fellow-generals 
and the men of like rank with him who surrounded 
his tent could force him to come forth and meet the 
soldiers and take part in their enterprises, which 
were moving on well. Therefore many people were 
led to think that he was a man of gentle temper 
and naturally disposed to a quiet life, but was 
practically forced against his wishes into the career 
of a soldier, where, not achieving safety, but being 
driven by his enemies to have recourse to arms, 
he encompassed himself with war as a necessary 
protection to his person. 

XXIII. His negotiations with Mithridates also 
gave proof of his magnanimity. For Mithridates, 
after the fall which Sulla gave him, rose up, as it 
were, for another wrestling bout and tried once more 
to get the province of Asia into his power. At this 


4 


time, too, the fame of Sertorius was already great 


and was travelling every whither, and sailors from 
the west had filled the kingdom of Pontus full of 
the tales about him, like so many foreign wares. 
Mithridates was therefore eager to send an em- 
bassy to him, and was incited thereto most of all by 
the foolish exaggerations of his flatterers. These 
likened Sertorius to Hannibal and Mithridates to 
Pyrrhus, and declared that the Romans, attacked 
on both sides, could not hold out against two such 
natures and forces combined, when the ablest of 
generals was in alliance with the greatest of kings. 
So Mithridates sent envoys to Iberia carrying letters 
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and oral propositions to Sertorius, the purport of 
which was that Mithridates for his part promised 
to furnish money and ships for the war, but 
demanded that Sertorius confirm him in the pos- 
session of the whole of Asia, which he had yielded 
to the Romans by virtue of the treaties made with 
Sulla. Sertorius assembled a council, which he 
called a senate, and here the rest urged him to 
accept the king’s proposals and be well content with 
them; for they were asked to grant a name and an 
empty title to what was not in their possession, and 
would receive therefor that of which they stood 
most in.need. Sertorius, however, would not con- 
sent to this. He said he had no objection to 
Mithridates taking Bithynia and Cappadocia, coun- 
tries used to kings and of no concern whatever 
to the Romans; but a province which Mithridates 
had taken away and held when it belonged in the 
justest manner to the Romans, from which he had 
been driven by Fimbria in war, and which he had 
renounced by treaty with Sulla,—this province 
Sertorius said he would not suffer to become the 
king’s again; for the Roman state must be in- 
creased by his exercise of power, and he must not 
exercise power at the expense of the state. For 
to a man of noble spirit victory is to be desired if 
it comes with honour, but with shame not even life + 
itself. 

XXIV. When this was reported to Mithridates he 
acted like one amazed; and we are told that he said 
to his friends: “ What terms, pray, will Sertorius im- 
pose when he is seated on the Palatine, if now, after 
he has been driven forth to the Atlantic sea, he sets 
bounds to our kingdom and threatens us with war if 
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we try to get Asia?” However, a treaty was actually 
made and ratified with oaths. Mithridates was to 
have Cappadocia and Bithynia, Sertorius sending him 
a general and soldiers, while Sertorius was to receive 
from Mithridates three thousand talents and forty 
ships. Accordingly, a general was sent to Asia by 
Sertorius, one of the senators who had taken refuge 
with him, Marcus Marius.! He was assisted by 
Mithridates in the capture of certain cities of Asia, and 
when he entered them with fasces and axes, Mithri- 
dates would follow him in person, voluntarily assuming 
second rank and the position of a vassal. Marius gave 
some of the cities their freedom, and wrote to others 
announcing their exemption from taxation by grace 
of Sertorius, so that Asia, which was once more 
harassed by the revenue-farmers and oppressed by 
the rapacity and arrogance of the soldiers quartered 
there, was all of a flutter with new hopes and yearned 
for the expected change of supremacy. 

XXV. But in Spain, as soon as the senators and 
men of equal rank about Sertorius felt confident that 
they were a match for their enemies and dismissed 
their fears, they were seized with envy and foolish 
jealousy of their leader. They were encouraged in 
these feelings by Perpenna, whose high birth filled 
him with vain aspirations for the chief command, and 
he would hold malevolent discourses in secret among 
his associates: ‘ What evil genius, pray, has seized 
us and is hurrying us from bad to worse? We would 
not consent to remain at home and do the bidding of 
Sulla when he was lord of all the earth and sea to- 
gether, but we came to this land of destruction with 
the idea of living like freemen, and are now 


1 Cf. the Luculus, viii. 5. 67 
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voluntarily slaves in the body-guard of Sertorius the 
exile, being a senate, a name jeered at by all who 
hear it, and submitting to no lesser insults, injunctions, 
and toils than Iberians and Lusitanians.” Most of his 
hearers, their minds infected with such sentiments as 
these, did not, indeed, openly desert Sertorius, be- 
cause they were in fear of his power; but they 
secretly tried to vitiate his enterprises, and abused 
the Barbarians with severe punishments and exac- 
tions, on the plea that Sertorius thus ordered. Conse- 
quently there were revolts and disturbances among the 
cities. And those who were sent to assuage and cure 
these disorders brought more wars to pass before they 
returned, and increased the existing insubordination, 
so that Sertorius laid aside his former clemency and 
mildness and wrought injustice upon the sons of the 
Iberians who were being educated at Osca,! killing 
some, and selling others into slavery. 

XXVI. Perpenna, accordingly, having now more 
accomplices in his attempt upon Sertorius, brought 
into their number Manlius also, one of those in high 
command. This Manlius was enamoured of a beau- 
tiful boy, and as a mark of his affection for him told 
him of the conspiracy, bidding him neglect his other 
lovers and devote himself to him alone, since within 
a few days he was to be a great personage. But the 
boy carried the tale to another one of his lovers, 
Aufidius, to whom he was more devoted. And 
Aufidius, on hearing the story, was astounded; for 
though he himself was a party to the conspiracy against 
Sertorius, he did not know that Manlius was. But since 
the boy mentioned by name Perpenna, Gracinus, 
and sundry others of those whom Aufidius knew to 


1 Cf. chapter xiv. 2 f. 
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be among the conspirators, Aufidius was confounded, 
and after making light of the story to the boy and 
exhorting him to despise Manlius as an empty brag- 
gart, he himself went to Perpenna, told him of the 
sharpness of the crisis and of their peril, and urged him 
to attempt the deed. The conspirators were per- 
suaded, and after providing a man to act as the bearer 
of letters, they introduced him to Sertorius. His 
letters made known a victory of one of the generals 
serving under Sertorius, and a great slaughter of 
the enemy. At this Sertorius was overjoyed and 
offered a sacrifice of glad tidings, during which Per- 
penna proposed a banquet for him and his friends 
who were present (and these were of the conspiracy), 
and after much entreaty persuaded him to come. 
Now, the suppers at which Sertorius was present 
were always marked by restraint and decorum, since 
he would not consent to see or hear anything that 
was disgraceful, but held his associates to the practice 
of indulging only in mirth and merriment that was 
decorous and restrained. On this occasion, however, 
when the drinking was well under way, the guests, 
seeking occasion for a quarrel, openly indulged in 
dissolute language, and, pretending to be drunk, 
committed many indecencies, with the hope of 
angering Sertorius. But he, either because he was 
vexed at their disorderly conduct, or because he had 
become aware of their purpose from the boldness of 
their talk and their unwonted contempt for his 
wishes, changed his posture on the couch and threw 
himself upon his back, as though he neither heard 
nor regarded them. But when Perpenna, after taking 
a-.cup of wine in his hands, dropped it as he was 
drinking and made a clatter with it, which was 
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their signal, Antonius, who reclined above Sertorius 
on the couch, smote him with his sword. Sertorius 
turned at the blow and would have risen with his 
assailant, but Antonius fell upon his chest and seized 
both his hands, so that he could make no defence 
even, and died from the blows of many. 

XXVIII. Well, then, most of the Iberians imme- 
diately went away, sent ambassadors to Pompey and 
Metellus, and delivered themselves up to them; but 
those who remained Perpenna took under his com- 
mand and attempted to do something. After using 
the materials provided by Sertorius just enough to 
cut asorry figure and make it clear that he was fitted 
by nature neither to command nor to obey, he attacked 
Pompey ; and having been quickly crushed by him 
and taken prisoner, he did not even endure this 
extreme misfortune as a leader should, but, being in 
possession of the papers of Sertorius, he promised to 
show Pompey autograph letters from men of consular 
rank and of the highest influence in Rome, in which 
they invited Sertorius to come to Italy, assuring him 
that there were many there who desired eagerly to 
stir up a revolution and change the constitution. 
Pompey, then, did not act in this emergency like a 
young man, but like one whose understanding was 
right well matured and disciplined, and so freed Rome 
from revolutionary terrors. For he got together those 
letters and all the papers of Sertorius-and burned 
them, without reading them himself or suffering any- 
one else to do so; and Perpenna himself he speedily 
put to death, through fear that seditions and disturb- 
ances might arise if the names of the correspondents 
of Sertorius were communicated to anybody.! 


1 Cf, the Pompey, xx. 4. 
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Of Perpenna’s fellow conspirators, some were 
brought to Pompey and put to death, others fled to 
Africa and fell victims to the spears of the Maurusians. 
Not one escaped, except Aufidius, the rival of 
Manlius; he, either because men did not notice him 
or because they did not heed him, came to old age 
in a barbarian village, a poor and hated man. _ 
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I. Eumenes of Cardia, according to Duris, was the 
son of a man whom poverty drove to be a waggoner, 
in the Thracian Chersonesus, but received a liberal 
education in literature and athletics. While he was 
still a boy, Duris says further, Philip, who was so- 
journing in the place and had an hour of leisure, 
came to see the young men and boys of Cardia 
exercising in the pancratium! and in wrestling, 
among whom Eumenes had such success and gave such 
proofs of intelligence and bravery that he pleased 
Philip and was taken into his following. But in my 
opinion those historians tell a more probable story 
who say that a tie of guest-friendship with his father 
led Philip to give advancement to Eumenes. After 
Philip’s death Eumenes was thought to be inferior to 
none of Alexander’s followers in sagacity and fidelity, 
and though he had only the title of chief secretary, 
he was held in as much honour as the king's principal 
friends and intimates, so that on the Indian expedition 
he was actually sent out as general with a force 
under his own orders,” and received the command in 
the cavalry which Perdiccas had held, when Perdiccas, 
after Hephaestion’s death, was advanced to that 
officer’s position. Therefore when Neoptolemus, the 
commander of the Shield-bearers, after Alexander’s 


1 A mixture of wrestling and boxing. 
2 Cf. Arrian, Anab. v. 24, 6f 
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death, said that he had followed the king with shield 
and spear, but Eumenes with pen and paper, the 
Macedonians laughed him to scorn ; they knew that, 
besides his other honours, Eumenes had been deemed 
worthy by the king of relationship in marriage. For 
Barsiné the daughter of Artabazus, the first woman 
whom Alexander knew in Asia, and by whom he had 
a son, Heracles, had two sisters; of these Alexander 
gave one, Apama, to Ptolemy, and the other, also 
called Barsiné,! to Eumenes. This was at the time 
when he distributed the other Persian women as 
consorts among his companions.? 

II. However, Eumenes was often in collision with 
Alexander, and he got himself into danger through 
Hephaestion. In the first place, for instance, when 
Hephaestion assigned to Euius the flute-player the 
quarters which his servants had already taken up for 

‘Eumenes, Eumenes, accompanied by Mentor, came 
in a passion to Alexander and cried out that it was 
best for him to throw away his arms and be a flute- 
player or a tragic actor. The immediate result was 
that Alexander shared his indignation and heaped 
abuse upon Hephaestion. Soon, however, he changed 
his mind and was angry with Eumenes, feeling that 
he had indulged in insolence towards himself more 
than in bold words against Hephaestion. 

Again, when Alexander was sending out Nearchus 
with a fleet to explore the outer sea, he asked money 
of his friends, since the royal treasury was empty. 
Eumenes was asked for three hundred talents, but 
gave only a hundred, and said that even these had 
been slowly and with difficulty collected for him by 

1 In Arrian, Anab. vii. 4, 6, the names of the sisters are 
Artacama and Artonis, respectively. 

2 Cf. the Alexander, Ixx. 2. ; 
I 
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his stewards. Alexander made no reproaches, nor 
did he take the money, but ordered his servants 
secretly to set fire to the tent of Eumenes, wishing 
to take its owner in a manifest lie when the treasure 
was carried out of it. But before that could be done 
the tent was consumed, and the destruction of his 
papers made Alexander repent him of his orders. 
Still, the gold and silver that was melted down by 
the fire was found to be more than a thousand talents’ 
worth. Alexander took none of it, however, but 
actually wrote to his satraps and generals everywhere 
to send copies of the documents that had been 
destroyed, and ordered Eumenes to take them all in 
charge. 

And still again, Eumenes had a quarrel with 
Hephaestion about a certain gift, and much abusive 
language passed between them. At the time, indeed, 
Eumenes was no less in favour than before; but a 
little while afterwards Hephaestion died, and the 
king, in his bitter sorrow, dealt harshly and was 
severe with all who, as he thought, had been jealous 
of his favourite while he lived and now rejoiced 
at his death. Eumenes, in particular, he suspected 
of such feelings, and often reproached him for his 
former quarrels with Hephaestion and his abusive 
language towards him. But Eumenes, who was wily 
and persuasive, tried to make what threatened his 
ruin conduce to his salvation. He sought refuge, 
namely, in Alexander’s ardent gratitude towards 
Hephaestion, suggesting honours which were most 
likely to adorn the memory of the deceased, and 
contributing money for the construction of his tomb 
lavishly and readily. 
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1 éy rats Bekker, after Coraés: vais. 





1 June 13, 323 B.c. 

2'The quarrel was over the succession to Alexander's 
throne. The officers, supported by the cavalry, proposed 
that the crown be reserved for the child of Roxana by 
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III. When Alexander was dead! and a quarrel had 
arisen between the Macedonian men-at-arms and his 
principal officers, or companions,? Eumenes sided with 
the latter in his opinions, but in what he said he was 
a kind of common friend to both and held himself 
aloof from the quarrel, on the ground that it was no 
business of his, since he was a stranger, to meddle 
in disputes of Macedonians. Moreover, when the 
rest of the principal officers had withdrawn from 
Babylon, he remained behind in the city and mollified 
many of the men-at-arms and made them more dis- 
posed towards a settlement of the quarrel. And 
when the officers, having conferred with one another, 
brought their first tumultuous proceedings to an end, 
and were distributing satrapies and commands, 
Eumenes received Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and the 
southern coast of the Euxine sea as far as Trapezus. 
It is true that at the time this territory was not yet 
subject to the Macedonians, for Ariarathes held royal 
sway over it; but Leonnatus and Antigonus, with a 
great army, were to conduct Eumenes thither and 
declare him satrap of the country. 

Now, Antigonus paid no heed to the edicts of 
Perdiccas, being already lifted up in his ambitions and 
scorning all his associates ; but Leonnatus came down 
from the interior into Phrygia in order to undertake 
the expedition in behalf of Eumenes. Here, however, 
Hecataeus the tyrant of Cardia joined him and be- 


Alexander, if it should be a son, and that Perdiccas should be 
regent in the meantime ; the infantry demanded that Arrhi- 
daeus, the bastard brother of Alexander, should at once be 

roclaimed king. In the end a compromise was effected, and 
Pordiceas became chief in command under Arrhidaeus, with 
whom Alexander’s son, when born, was to be joint king. Cf. 
the Alexander, Ixxvii. 5. 
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1 On the death of Alexander the Greeks had revolted from 
Macedonia, and had driven Antipater and his army into 
Lamia, a city of southern Thessaly. 

2 The sister of Alexander, widow, since 326 B.c., of the 
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sought him to go rather to the assistance of Antipater 
and the Macedonians besieged in Lamia.! Leonnatus 
therefore determined to cross over to Greece, in- 
vited Eumenes to go with him, and tried to reconcile 
him with Hecataeus. For they had a hereditary dis- 
trust of one another arising from political differences ; 
and frequently Eumenes had been known to denounce 
Hecataeus as a tyrant and to exhort Alexander to 
restore its freedom to Cardia. Therefore at this 
time also Kumenes declined to go on the expedition 
against the Greeks, saying he was afraid that Anti- 
pater, who had long hated him, would kill him to 
please Hecataeus. Then Leonnatus took him into his 
confidence and revealed to him all his purposes. 
Assistance to Antipater, namely, was what he alleged 
as a pretext for his expedition, but he really meant, 
as soon as he had crossed into Europe, to lay claim 
to Macedonia; and he showed certain letters from 
Cleopatra 2 in which she invited him to come to Pella 
and promised to marry him. But Eumenes, either 
because he was afraid of Antipater, or because he 
despaired of Leonnatus as a capricious man full of 
uncertain and rash impulses, took his own equipment 
and decamped by night.? And he had three hundred 
horsemen, two hundred armed camp-followers, and in 
gold what would amount to five thousand talents of 
money. With this equipment he fled to Perdiccas, and 
by telling him of the designs of Leonnatus at once 
enjoyed great influence with him and was made a 
member of his council. Moreover, a little while after 
he was conducted into Cappadocia with an army 
king of Epeirus. No less than six of Alexander’s generals 
sought her hand in marriage. 


3 According to Nepos (Humenes, ii. 4), Leonnatus, failing 
to persuade Eumenes, tried to kill him. 
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1 Arrhidaeus and the infant son of Alexander, both under 
the guardianship of Perdiccas. Eumenes thus ranged him- 
self with the legitimists. 
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which Perdiccas commanded in person. There Aria- 
rathes was taken prisoner, the country was brought 
into subjection, and Eumenes was proclaimed satrap. 
He entrusted the cities of the country to his own 
friends, appointed commanders of garrisons, left 
behind him such judges and administrators as he 
wished, Perdiccas not at all interfering in these 
matters, and then marched away with Perdiccas, de- 
siring to pay court to that general, and not wishing 
to be separated from the kings.! 

IV. However, Perdiccas felt confident of carrying 
out his projects by himself, and thought that the 
country they had left behind them needed an efficient 
and faithful guardian, and therefore sent Eumenes 
back from Cilicia, ostensibly to his own satrapy, but 
really to reduce to obedience the adjacent country of 
Armenia, which had been thrown into confusion by 
Neoptolemus.? Accordingly, although Neoptolemus 
was a victim of ostentation and empty pride, Kumenes 
tried to constrain him by personal intercourse ; then, 
finding that the Macedonian men-at-arms were con- 
ceited and bold, he raised a force of cavalry as a 
counterpoise to them, by offering the natives of the 
country who were able to serve as horsemen immunity 
from contributions and tributes, and by distributing 
horses that he had bought among those of his followers 
in whom he placed most confidence; the spirits of 
these men, too, he incited by honours and gifts, and 
developed their bodies by exercise and discipline; so 
that a part of the Macedonians were amazed, and a 
part emboldened, when they saw that in a short time 


2 One of the principal officers of Alexander, to whom 
Armenia had been assigned as a province. Cf. chapter 
i. 3 
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1 One of the ablest of Alexander’s officers, who, in the 
division of the empire that followed Alexander’s death, was 
leas ruler, in common with Antipater, of Macedonia and 
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he had assembled about him no fewer than sixty-three 
hundred horsemen. 

V. And when Craterus! and Antipater, after over- 
powering the Greeks,? were crossing into Asia? to 
overthrow the power of Perdiccas, and were re- 
ported to be planning an invasion of Cappadocia, 
Perdiccas, who was himself heading an expedition 
against Ptolemy,’ appointed Eumenes commander of 
the forces in Armenia and Cappadocia with plenary 
powers. He also sent letters on the subject, in 
which he commanded Alcetas® and Neoptolemus 
to look to Eumenes for orders, and Eumenes to 
manage matters as he thought best. Alcetas, then, 
flatly refused to serve in the campaign, on the ground 
that the Macedonians under him were ashamed to 
fight Antipater, and were so well disposed to Craterus 
that they were ready to receive him with open 
arms. Neoptolemus, however, plotting treachery 
against Eumenes, was detected, and when he was 
summoned would not obey, but drew up his forces in 
battle array. Here first did Eumenes reap the fruit 
of his forethought and preparation; for when his 
infantry had already been defeated, he routed 
Neoptolemus with his cavalry, and captured his 
baggage, and when the men-at-arms of Neoptolemus 
were scattered in pursuit of their enemies, charged 
upon them with his entire body of horse and com- 
pelled them ta lay down their arms and make oath 
with him to serve under him. 

Neoptolemus, then, collected a few of his men 
from the rout and fled to Craterus and Antipater. 

2 In the battle of Crannon, Aug. 7, 322, which put an end 
to the revolt of the Greeks and the war called the ‘‘ Lamian” 
war. 3 In 321 B.o. 

* Now governor of Egypt. 5 A brother of Perdiccas. 
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But they had already sent an embassy to Eumenes 
inviting him to come over to their side; he would 
enjoy possession of his present satrapies, would receive 
additional troops and territory from them, would be- 
come a friend to Antipater instead of an enemy, and 
would not become an enemy to Craterus instead of a 
friend. On hearing this proposition Eumenes replied 
that he had been Antipater’s enemy from of old and 
could not now become his friend, when he saw him 
treating his friends as enemies, but that he was ready 
to reconcile Craterus with Perdiccas and bring the 
two together on just and equal terms; if, however, 
either undertook to overreach the other he would 
give aid to the injured party as long as he had breath, 
and. would rather lose his life than his honour. 

VI. Craterus and Antipater, then, after getting 
this answer, were taking deliberate counsel about the 
whole situation, when Neoptolemus came to them 
after his flight, told them about the battle he had lost, 
and urged them to come to his aid, both of them if 
possible, but at any rate Craterus ; for the Macedonians 
longed for him exceedingly, and if they should only 
see his cap and hear his voice, they would come to 
him with a rush, arms and all. And indeed the 
name of Craterus was really great among them, and 
after the death of Alexander most of them had 
longed for him as their commander. They remem- 
bered that he had many times incurred the strong 
displeasure of Alexander himself in their behalf, 
by opposing his gradually increasing desire to adopt 
Persian customs, and by defending the manners of 
their country, which, thanks to the spread of luxury 
and pomp, were already being treated with contempt. 

At the time of which I speak, then, Craterus sent 
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1 Antipater, Craterus and Ptolemy had declared war 
against Perdiccas. The destruction of Perdiccas’ ally, Ku- 
menes, was a side issue. Perdiccas, taking with him Arrhi- 
daeus and Roxana and her infant son, had already invaded 
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Antipater into Cilicia,! while he himself with a large 
part of the forces advanced with Neoptolemus against 
Eumenes. He thought that he should fall upon him 
when he was off his guard, and when, after their 
recent victory, his soldiers were in revelry and dis- 
order. Now, that Eumenes should learn before- 
hand of his approach and get himself ready for it in 
advance, one might consider a mark of sober general- 
ship, though not of superlative ability; but that he 
should keep his enemies from getting any knowledge 
that would work him harm, and, besides this, that he 
should hurl his soldiers upon Craterus before they 
knew with whom they were fighting, and conceal 
from them the name of the opposing general, seems to 
me to have been an exploit peculiar to this com- 
mander. He gave out word, then, that Neoptolemus 
was once more coming against him, with Pigres, and 
that they had a force of Paphlagonian and Cap- 
padocian cavalry. One night he was planning to 
decamp and then fell asleep and had a strange vision. 
He dreamed, namely, that he saw two Alexanders 
ready to give each other battle, each at the head of a 
phalanx; then Athena came to help the one, and 
Demeter the other, and after a fierce struggle the 
one who had Athena for a helper was beaten, and 
Demeter, culling ears of grain, wove them into a 
wreath for the victor. 

At once, then, he conjectured that the vision was 
in his favour, since he was fighting for a country that 
was most fertile and had at that time an abundance 
of fine young grain in the ear; for the land had 
everywhere been sown and bespoke a time of peace, 


Egypt in an attempt to destroy Ptolemy. Antipater was 
hastening to the aid of Ptolemy. 
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now that its plains were covered with a luxuriant 
growth ; and he was all the more strengthened in his 
belief when he learned that the enemy’s watchword 
was “ Athena and Alexander.” Accordingly, he too 
gave out a watchword, namely, “Demeter and 
Alexander,” and ordered all his men to crown them- 
selves and wreathe their arms with ears of grain. 
But though he often felt an impulse to speak out and 
tell his principal officers who it was against whom 
their struggle was to be, and not to keep hidden 
away in his own breast alone a secret so important, 
nevertheless he abode by his first resolution and 
made his judgment surety for the peril. 

VII. However, he arrayed against Craterus not a 
single Macedonian, but two troops of foreign horse 
commanded by Pharnabazus the son of Artabazus and 
Phoenix of Tenedos, who had strict orders to charge 
at full speed when the enemy came into view and 
engage them at close quarters, without giving them 
a chance to withdraw or say anything, and without 
receiving any herald they might send. For he had 
strong fears that his Macedonians, if they recognized 
Craterus, would go over tohim. He himself, with a 
division of his best horsemen, three hundred in 
number, rode along to the right wing, where he 
purposed to attack Neoptolemus. When the forces 
of Eumenes had crossed the intervening hill and 
were seen coming on to the attack with a swift and 
impetuous dash, Craterus was dumbfounded and 
heaped much abuse upon Neoptolemus for having 
deceived him about the Macedonians changing sides ; 
but he exhorted his officers to act like brave men, 
and charged upon the enemy. 

The first collision was severe, the spears were 
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quickly shattered, and the fighting was done with the 
swords. Here Craterus did not disgrace Alexander, 
but slew many foes, and frequently routed the 
opposing arrays. At last, however, he was wounded 
by a Thracian who attacked him from the side, and 
fell from his horse. As he lay prostrate there all his 
enemies rode past him, not knowing who he was, 
except Gorgias, one of the officers of Eumenes; he 
recognized him, dismounted from his horse, and stood 
guard over his body, for he was now in an evil plight 
and struggling with death. In the meantime Neopto- 
lemus also was engaged with Eumenes. They had 
long hated one another with a deadly hatred, but in 
two onsets neither had caught sight of the other ; in 
the third, however, they recognized each other, and 
at once drew their swords and with loud cries rode to 
the attack. Their horses dashed together with the 
violence of colliding triremes, and dropping the reins 
they clutched one another with their hands, each 
trying to tear off the other’s helmet and strip the 
breastplate from his ‘shoulders. While they were 
struggling, their horses ran from under them and 
they fell to the ground, where they closed with one 
another and wrestled for the mastery. Then Eumenes, 
as Neoptolemus sought to rise first, gave him an 
undercut in the ham, and himself got to his feet 
before his adversary did; but Neoptolemus, support- 
ing himself on one knee, and wounded in the other, 
defended himself vigorously from underneath. He 
could not, however, inflict fatal wounds, but was 
himself wounded in the neck, fell to the ground, and 
lay there prostrate. His sword, however, he still 
retained, and while Eumenes, transported with rage 
and ancient hatred, was stripping off his armour and 
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reviling him, Neoptolemus surpiiéed him with a wound 
under the breastplate, where it,e4ches the groin. 
But the blow gave Eumenes more right than harm, 
since lack of strength made it feeble.’ . 

After stripping the dead body, weak as he was from 
wounds received in legs and arms, Eumeries never- 
theless had himself put upon his horse and hastened 
to the other wing, supposing that the enemy were 
still resisting. But when he learned of the tafe. of 
Craterus and had ridden up to where he lay, and’ saw 
that he was still alive and conscious, he dismounted, ee 
wept bitterly, clasped his hand, and had many words - 
of abuse for Neoptolemus, and many words of pity -.. 
for Craterus in his evil fortune, and for himself in - 
the necessity which had brought him into a conflict 
with a friend and comrade, where he must do or 
suffer this harm.! 

VIII. This battle was won by Eumenes about ten 
days after the former.? It lifted his reputation high, 
and he was thought to have accomplished his task 
alike with wisdom and bravery ; but it got him much 
envy and hatred as well among his allies as among 
his enemies. They felt that he, an alien and a 
stranger, had used the arms and might of the 
Macedonians for slaying the foremost and most 
approved of them. Now, if Perdiccas could have 
learned in time of the death of Craterus, no one else 
would have had chief place among Macedonians ; but 
as it was, he was slain in a mutiny of his soldiers in 
Egypt? two days before this report of the battle 


1 According to Nepos (Humenes, iv. 4), Eumenes gave 
Craterus worthy funeral rites, and sent his remains to his 
wife and children in Macedonia. 

2 Cf. chapter v, 3. 3 See the note on chapter vi. 3. 
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came to his camp, and his Macedonians, in a rage, at 
once condemned Eumenes to death. Moreover, 
Antigonus was appointed to conduct the war against 
him, in conjunction with Antipater. 

When Eumenes fell in with the royal herds of 
horse that were pasturing about Mount Ida, he took 
as many horses as he wanted and sent a written 
statement of the number to the overseers. At this, 
we are told, Antipater laughed and said that he 
admired Eumenes for his forethought, since he 
evidently expected to give an account of the royal 
properties to them, or to receive one from them. 
Because he was superior in cavalry, Eumenes wished 
to give battle in the plains of Lydia about Sardis, 
and at the same time he was ambitious to make a 
display of his forces before Cleopatra!; but at the 
request of that princess, who was afraid to give 
Antipater any cause for complaint, he marched away 
into upper Phrygia and wintered at Celaenae. Here 
Alcetas, Polemon, and Docimus strove emulously 
with him for the chief command, whereupon he 
said: “This bears out the saying, ‘Of perdition no 
account is made.’”» Moreover, having promised to 
give his soldiers their pay within three days, he sold 
them the homesteads and castles about the country, 
which were full of slaves and flocks. Then every 
captain in the phalanx or commander of mercenaries 
who had bought a place was supplied by Eumenes 
with implements and engines of war and took it by 
siege ; and thus every soldier received the pay that 
was due him, in a distribution of the captured 
properties. In consequence of this, Eumenes was 
again in high favour; and once when letters were 
found in his camp which the leaders of the enemy 


1 See the note on chapter ii}. 5. 103 
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1 Karly in 320 bc. 
2 Antigonus had corrupted Apollonides, commander of a 
division of cavalry under Eumenes, and he went over to the 
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had caused to be scattered there, wherein they 
offered a hundred talents and honours to any one 
who should kill Eumenes, his Macedonians were 
highly incensed and made a decree that a thousand 
of the leading soldiers should serve him continually 
as a body-guard, watching over him when he went 
abroad and spending the night at his door. These 
carried out the decree, and were delighted to receive 
from Eumenes such honours as kings bestow upon 
their friends. For he was empowered to distribute 
purple caps and military cloaks, and this was a special 
gift of royalty among Macedonians. 

IX. Now, prosperity lifts even men of inferior 
natures to higher thoughts, so that they appear to be 
invested with a certain greatness and majesty as they 
look down from their lofty state; but the truly 
magnanimous and constant soul reveals itself rather 
in its behaviour under disasters and misfortunes. 
And so it was with Eumenes. For, to begin with, he 
was defeated by Antigonus! at Orcynii in Cappadocia 
through treachery,? and yet, though in flight, he did 
not suffer the traitor to make his escape out of the 
rout to the enemy, but seized and hanged him. 
Then, taking the opposite route in his flight to that 
of his pursuers, he changed his course before they 
knew it, and, passing along by them, came to the 
place where the battle had been fought. Here he 
encamped, collected the bodies of the dead, and 
burned them on pyres made from the doors of 
the neighbouring villages, which he had split into 
billets. He burned the bodies of the officers on one 
pyre, those of the common soldiers on another, 
heaped great mounds of earth over the ashes, and 
enemy in the midst of the battle, with his division. Cf. 
Diodorus, xviij. 40, 5-8, | 
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departed, so that even Antigonus, when he came up 
later, admired his boldness and constancy. 

Again, when he came upon the baggage of 
Antigonus, and could easily have captured many free- 
men, many slaves, and wealth amassed from so many 
wars and plunderings, he was afraid that his men, if 
loaded down with booty and spoils, would become too 
heavy for flight, and too luxurious to endure wander- 
ings and lapse of time. In lapse of time, however, he 
placed his chief hopes for ending the war, feeling that 
he could thus cause Antigonus to turn back. But 
since it was quite a difficult matter to deflect his Mace- 
donians from good things which were within their 
reach, he ordered them to refresh themselves and 
bait their horses before advancing upon the enemy. 
He himself, however, sent a secret message to 
Menander, who was in charge of the enemy’s baggage, 
implying that he was concerned for him as an old 
time friend and comrade, and advising him to be on 
his guard and withdraw as quickly as possible from 
his low-lying and accessible position to the foot-hills 
near by, which could not be reached by cavalry or 
surrounded. Menander speedily comprehended his 
peril and decamped, and then Eumenes openly sent 
out scouts and ordered his soldiers to arm themselves 
and bridle their horses, as he was going to lead them 
against the enemy. But when the scouts brought 
word that Menander was altogether safe from capture 
now that he had taken refuge in a difficult region, 
Eumenes pretended to be vexed, and led his forces 
away. And it is said that when Menander bore 
witness of these things to Antigonus, and the 
Macedonians began to praise Eumenes and felt more 
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kindly towards him, because, when it was in his 
power to enslave their children and outrage their 
wives, he had spared them and let them go, Anti- 
gonus said: ‘‘ Nay, my good men, that fellow did 
not let them go out of regard for you, but because 
he was afraid to put such fetters on himself in his 
flight.” 

X. After this,as he wandered about and sought to 
elude his enemies, Eumenes persuaded most of his 
soldiers to leave him,! either out of regard for them, 
or because he was unwilling to trail after him a body 
of men too small to give battle, and too large to escape 
the enemy’s notice. Moreover, after he had taken 
refuge in Nora, a stronghold on the confines of 
Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with five hundred horsemen 
and two hundred men-at-arms, even there again, 
whatsoever friends asked to be dismissed because they 
could not endure the asperities of the place and the 
constraint in diet, all these he sent away, after 
bestowing upon them tokens of affection and kind- 
ness. And when Antigonus came up and invited 
him to a conference before the siege began, he 
replied that the friends of Antigonus and officers to 
succeed Antigonus in command were many, whereas 
those in whose behalf he was fighting had no one 
left to command them after him; and he bade 
Antigonus to send hostages if he wanted to have a 
conference with him. Moreover, when Antigonus 
demanded to be addressed by him as a superior, 
Eumenes replied: “I regard no man as my superior 
so long as I am master of my sword.” Neverthe- 
less, after Antigonus had sent his nephew Ptolemy 


1 Many deserted to Antigonus, according to Diodorus 
(xviii, 41, 1). 
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into the fortress, as Eumenes had demanded, Eumenes 
went down to meet him, and they embraced one 
another with greetings of friendship and affection, 
since they had formerly been close associates and 
intimate companions. A long conference was held, 
in which Eumenes made no mention of his own 
safety or of peace, but actually demanded that he 
should be confirmed in the possession of his satrapies, 
and that what was his by gift should be restored to 
him. At this the bystanders were amazed, and they 
admired his lofty spirit and confidence. But mean- 
while many of the Macedonians came running to- 
gether in their eagerness to see what sort of a man 
Eumenes was; for no one else had been so much 
talked about in the army since the death of Craterus. 
Then Antigonus, afraid that Eumenes might suffer 
some violence, first loudly forbade the soldiers to ap- 
proach, and pelted with stones those who were hurry- 
ing up, but finally threw his arms about Eumenes 
and, keeping off the throng with his bodyguards, 
with much ado removed him to a place of safety. 
XI. After this, Antigonus built a wall round 
Nora, left troops to guard it, and retired ; Eumenes, 
however, although closely besieged in a stronghold 
which had grain, water in abundance, and salt, but 
no other edible, not even a relish to go with the 
grain, nevertheless, with what he had, managed to 
render the life of his associates cheerful, inviting 
them all by turns to his own table, and seasoning the 
meal thus shared with conversation which had charm 
and friendliness. For he had a pleasant face, not 
like that of a war-worn veteran, but delicate and 
youthful, and all his body had, as it were, artistic 
proportions, with limbs of astonishing symmetry ; and 
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though he was not a powerful speaker, still he was 
insinuating and persuasive, as one may gather from 
his letters. 

But most of all detrimental to his forces thus be- 
sieged was their narrow quarters, since their move- 
ments were confined to small houses and a place only 
two furlongs in circumference, so that neither men 
nor horses could get exercise before eating or being 
fed. Therefore, wishing to remove the weakness and 
languor with which their inactivity afflicted them, 
and, more than that, to have them somehow or other 
in training for flight, if opportunity should offer, he 
assigned the men a house, the largest in the place, 
’ fourteen cubits long, as a place to walk, ordering 
them little by little to increase their pace. And as 
for the horses, he had them all girt round the neck 
with great straps fastened to the roof, and raised 
them partly up into the air by means of pulleys, so 
that, while with their hind legs they rested firmly upon 
the ground, they just touched it with the tips of their 
fore hoofs. Then, while they were thus suspended, 
the grooms would stand at their sides and stir them 
up with shouts and strokes of the goad; and the 
horses, full of rage and fury, would dance and leap 
about on their hind legs, while with their swinging 
fore feet they would strike the ground and try to get 
a footing there, thus exerting their whole bodies and 
covering themselves with sweat and foam,—no bad 
exercise either for speed or strength.! Then their 
barley would be thrown to them boiled, that they 
might the sooner dispatch and the better digest it. 

XII. But presently, as the siege dragged along, 


1 This device of Eumenes is described also in Diodorus, 
xviii, 42, 3 f., and in Nepos, Humenes, v. 4 f. 
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‘In 320 B.c. After the death of Perdiccas the supreme 
regency devolved upon Antipater, and he retired into Mace- 
donia with the two kings. On his death he left the regency 
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Antigonus learned that Antipater had died in Mace- 
donia,! and that matters were in confusion owing to 
the dissension between Cassander and Polysperchon. 
He therefore cherished no longer an inferior hope, 
but embraced the whole empire in his scheme, and 
desired to have Eumenes as friend and helper in his 
undertakings. Accordingly, he sent Hieronymus to 
make a treaty with Eumenes, and proposed an oath 
for him to take. This oath Eumenes corrected and 
then submitted it to the Macedonians who were 
besieging him, requesting them to decide which was 
the juster form. Antigonus, namely, for form’s sake, 
had mentioned the kings? at the beginning of the 
oath, and then had made the rest of it refer to him- 
self; but Eumenes wrote at.the head of the oath the 
names of Olympias and the kings,? and proposed to 
swear fealty, not to Antigonus alone, but also to 
Olympias and the kings, and to have the same 
enemies and friends as they. This was thought to 
be more just, and the Macedonians accordingly 
administered this oath to Eumenes, raised the siege, 
and sent to Antigonus, that he too, on his part, might 
take the oath to Eumenes. 

Meanwhile, however, Eumenes gave back all the 
Cappadocian hostages whom he was holding in Nora, 
and received from those who came for them horses, 
beasts of burden, and tents. He also collected all the 
soldiers who had become scattered by his flight and 
were now wandering about the country, so that he 
had a force of almost a thousand horsemen. With 


to Polysperchon, a distinguished officer of Alexander, to the 
exclusion of his own son Cassander. 

2 See the notes on chapter iii. 1 and 7. Olympias was the 
queen-mother, the widow of Philip, mother of Alexander. 
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1 Philip Arrhidaeus (see the note on chapter iii. 1). 
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these he set out in flight, being rightly in fear of 
Antigonus. For Antigonus not only ordered his 
Macedonians to wall him in again and besiege him, 
but also wrote back bitter reproaches to them for 
accepting the correction of the oath. 

XIII. While Eumenes was in flight, letters were 
brought to him from those in Macedonia who feared 
the growing power of Antigonus. Olympias invited 
him to come and take charge of Alexander’s little son 
and rear him, feeling that plots were laid against his 
life ; Polysperchon and Philip! the king ordered him, 
as commander of the forces in Cappadocia, to wage 
war upon Antigonus, to take five hundred talents of 
the treasure at Quinda? in reparation of his own 
losses, and to use as much of it as he wished for the 
war. They had also written concerning these matters 
to Antigenes and Teutamus, the commanders of the 
Silver-shields. These men, on receiving their letters, 
ostensibly treated Eumenes with friendliness, but 
were plainly full of envy and contentiousness, dis- 
daining to be second to him. Eumenes therefore 
allayed their envy by not taking the money, alleging 
that he had no need of it; while upon their love of 
contention and love of command, seeing that they 
were as unable to lead as they were unwilling to 
follow, he brought superstition to bear. 

He said, namely, that Alexander had appeared to 
him in a dream, had shown him a tent arrayed in 
royal fashion with a throne standing in it, and had 
then said that if they held their councils and 
transacted their business there, he himself would be 


2 Or Cyinda, better known as Anazarbus, a stronghold in 
Cilicia, whither Antigenes and Teutamus had brought the 
royal treasure from Susa. 
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1 In 317 B.c., against Antigonus, who was in Mesopotamia. 
He had received the satrapy of Susiana. 
2 One of the most distinguished officers of Alexander, 
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present and would assist them in every plan and 
enterprise which they undertook in his name. 
Eumenes easily convinced Antigenes and Teutamus 
that this was true. They were unwilling to go to 
him, and he himself thought it undignified to be seen 
at the doors of others. So they erected a royal tent, 
and a throne in it which they called the throne of 
Alexander, and there they met for deliberation on 
matters of highest importance. 

And now, as they advanced into the interior of the 
country,! Peucestas,? who was a friend of Eumenes, 
met them with the other satraps, and they joined 
their forces, so that the number of their men and the 
splendour of their equipment raised the spirits of the 
Macedonians. But the leaders themselves had been 
made unmanageable by their exercise of power, and 
effeminate by their mode of life, after the death of 
Alexander, and they brought into collision spirits 
that were tyrannical and fed on barbaric arrogance, 
so that they were harsh towards one another and 
hard to reconcile. Moreover, by flattering the 
Macedonian soldiery extravagantly and _ lavishing 
money upon them for banquets and sacrifices, in a 
short time they made the camp a hostelry of festal 
prodigality, and the army a mob to be cajoled into 
the election of its generals, as in a democracy. 
Fumenes, however, perceiving that, while they 
despised one another, they feared him and were on 
the watch for an opportunity to kill him, pretended 
to be in need of money, and got together many 
talents by borrowing from those who hated him most, 
in order that they might put confidence in him and 
refrain from killing him out of regard for the money 


who had been made satrap of Persia during Alexander's 
lifetime. ; 
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they had lent him. The consequence was that the 
wealth of others was his body-guard, and that, whereas 
men generally preserve their lives by giving, he alone 
won safety by receiving. 

XIV. The Macedonians, however, while there was 
no danger, continued to take gifts from their cor- 
rupters, and hung about the doors of these men, who 
now had body-guards and wanted to be generals. 
But when Antigonus encamped near them with a 
large force and the situation called aloud for a real 
general, not only did the common soldiers attach 
themselves to Eumenes, but also those who were 
great only when peace and luxury prevailed, every 
man of them, gave in to him and consented without 
a murmur to hold the post which he gave them. 
And, indeed, when Antigonus tried to cross the river 
Pasitigris, none of the other commanders who were 
watching his movements was even aware of it, but 
Eumenes, and he alone, withstood him, joined battle 
with him, slew many of his men and filled the stream 
with dead bodies, and took four thousand prisoners. 
But most of all in connection with the sickness that 
befell him did the Macedonians make it clear that 
they considered the others able to feast them 
splendidly and hold high festival, but him alone 
capable of wielding command and waging war. For 
Peucestas, having feasted them splendidly in Persis, 
and having given every man a victim for sacrifice, 
was expecting to be chief in command; and a few 
days afterwards, as the soldiers were marching against 
the enemy, it chanced that Eumenes, in consequence 
of a dangerous illness, was being carried along in a 
litter outside the ranks, where it was quiet and his 
sleep would not be broken. But after they had 
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advanced a little way, suddenly the enemy were seen 
passing over some hills and descending into the plain. 
The gleams of their golden armour in the sun flashed 
down from the heights as they marched along in 
close formation, and on the backs of the elephants the 
towers and purple trappings were seen, which was 
their array when going into battle. Accordingly, 
the foremost Macedonians halted in their march and 
called with loud cries for Eumenes, declaring that 
they would not go forward unless he was in command 
of them ; and grounding their arms they passed word 
to one another to wait, and to their leaders to keep 
still, and without Eumenes not to give battle or run 
any hazard even with the enemy. When Eumenes 
heard of this, he quickened the pace of his bearers 
toa runand came to them, and lifting up the curtains 
of his litter on either side, stretched forth his hand 
in delight. And when the soldiers saw him, they 
hailed him at once in their Macedonian speech, 
caught up their shields, beat upon them with their 
spears, and raised their battle-cry, challenging the 
enemy to fight in the assurance that their leader 
was at hand. 

XV. Now Antigonus, hearing from his prisoners 
that Eumenes was sick and in such wretched plight 
as to be borne along in a litter, thought it no great 
task to crush the other commanders if Eumenes was 
sick. He therefore hastened to lead his army to 
battle. But when, as the enemy were forming in 
battle order, he had ridden past their lines and 
observed their shape and disposition, he was amazed, 
and paused for some time; then the litter was seen 
as it was carried from one wing to the other. At 
this, Antigonus gave a loud laugh, as was his wont, 
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and after saying to his friends, “ This litter, it would 
seem, is what is arrayed against us,’ immediately 
retired with his forces and pitched his camp.! 
But the Macedonians opposed to him, after getting . 
a little respite, once more acted liked a capricious 
mob, and, mocking at their leaders, distributed them- 
selves in winter quarters over almost the whole of 
Gabene, so that the rear was separated from the van 
by almost a thousand furlongs. When Antigonus 
became aware of this, he set out suddenly against 
them, taking this time a road that was difficult and 
without water, but direct and short, hoping that, in 
case he fell upon them when they were scattered 
about in their winter quarters, it would no longer be 
easy for the mass of them to join their generals. But 
after he had entered an uninhabited country, dire 
winds and severe frosts gave trouble to his army and 
impeded their march. The only help, therefore, was 
to burn many fires, and this was what revealed his 
presence to the enemy. For the Barbarians living 
on the mountains which overlooked the uninhabited 
tract, amazed at the number of fires, sent messengers 
on dromedaries to Peucestas. And he, when he 
heard the news, being himself quite out of his mind 
with fear and seeing that the other officers were in a 
like state, set out to fly, after rousing up those of 
their soldiers especially who were quartered along 
the route. But Eumenes tried to put a stop to their 
confusion and panic fear, by promising so to check 
the speed of the enemy that they would come up 
three days later than they were expected. And 
when his hearers were persuaded, he sent round 
1 These events are more fully and very differently described 
by Diodorus (xix, 24-32). 
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messengers with orders that the forces in winter 
quarters and elsewhere should assemble with all 
speed ; at the same time, too, he himself rode forth 
with the other commanders, took possession of a 
place which could be seen at a distance by such as 
traversed the desert, measured it off, and ordered 
many fires to be made at intervals, as in an encamp- 
ment. This was done, and when Antigonus saw these 
fires on the mountains, he was distressed and dis- 
heartened, supposing that his enemies had long been 
aware of his approach and were coming to meet him. 
In order, therefore, that he might not be forced to 
fight, when his men were worn and weary from their 
march, against those who had spent a comfortable 
winter and were ready for the conflict, he forsook the 
direct road and led his army through villages and 
cities, taking time to refresh it. But when no one 
tried to obstruct his progress, the thing which usually 
happens when enemies are facing one another, and 
when the people round about said they had seen no 
army, but that the place was full of lighted fires, 
Antigonus perceived that he had been outgeneraled 
by Eumenes, and in deep resentment led his forces 
forward to try the issue in open battle. 

XVI. But meanwhile most of the forces with 
Eumenes had assembled, and, admiring his sagacity, 
demanded that he should be sole commander. At 
this, Antigenes and Teutamus, the leaders of the 
Silver-shields, were filled with vexation and jealousy, 
so that they plotted against the life of Eumenes, and, 
assembling most of the satraps and generals, deliberated 
when and how they might put him out of the way. 
They were unanimous in the decision to make every 
use of him in the ensuing battle, and after the battle 
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to kill him at once. But Eudamus, the master of the 
elephants, and Phaedimus, secretly brought word to 
Eumenes of this decision ; not that they were moved 
by any goodwill or kindness, but because they were 
anxious not to lose the money they had lent him.} 
These men Kumenes commended, and then went off 
to his tent, where he said to his friends that he was 
living in a great herd of wild beasts. Then he made 
his will, and tore up and destroyed his papers ; he did 
not wish that after his death, in consequence ot 
the secrets contained in these documents, accusations 
and calumnies should be brought against his corre- 
spondents. After this business had been finished, he 
deliberated whether to give over the victory to the 
enemy, or to take flight through Media and Armenia 
and invade Cappadocia. He came to no decision 
while his friends were with him, but after considering 
many expedients with a mind which was as versatile 
as his fortunes were changeable, he proceeded to 
draw up his forces, urging on the Greeks and the 
Barbarians, and himself exhorted by the phalanx and 
the Silver-shields to be of good courage, since, as 
they felt sure, the enemy would not withstand their 
attack. And indeed they were the oldest soldiers of 
Philip and Alexander, war's athletes as it were, 
without a defeat or a fall up to that time, many of 
them now seventy years old, and not a man younger 
than sixty. And so, when they charged upon the 
forces of Antigonus, they shouted: “ It is against your 
_ fathers that ye sin, ye miscreants ;”’ and falling upon 
them in a rage they crushed their whole phalanx at 
once, not a man withstanding them, and most of 
their opponents being cut to pieces at close quarters. 
1 Cf. chapter xiii. 6. 
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At this point, then, Antigonus was defeated over- 
whelmingly, but with his cavalry he got the upper 
hand; for Peucestas fought in a way that was al- 
together lax and ignoble, and Antigonus captured 
all the baggage. He was a man who kept cool in 
the presence of danger, and he was aided by the 
ground. For the plain were they fought was vast, 
and its soil was neither deep nor trodden hard, but 
sandy and full of a dry and saline substance, which, 
loosened up by the trampling of so many horses and. 
men during the battle, issued forth in a dust like 
lime, and this made the air all white and obscured 
the vision. Therefore it was easy for Antigonus to 
capture the enemy’s baggage unobserved. 

XVII. After the battle was over, Teutamus at once 
sent an embassy to treat for the baggage. And when 
Antigonus promised not only to give this back to 
the Silver-shields but also to treat them kindly in 
other ways, provided they would deliver up Eumenes 
to him, the Silver-shields formed a dire design to 
put the man alive into the hands of his enemies. 
So, to begin with, they drew near him, without 
awakening his suspicions, and kept him in ward, 
some making complaints about their baggage, others 
bidding him to be of good courage, since he was 
victorious, and others still denouncing the other 
commanders. Then they fell upon him, snatched 
his sword away from him, and tied his hands fast 
with his girdle. And when Nicanor had been sent 
by Antigonus to receive him and he was being led 
along through the Macedonians, he begged for leave 
to speak to them, not with a view to supplication or 
entreaty, but in order to set forth what was for their 
advantage. 
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Silence was made, and standing on an eminence he 
stretched forth his hands, bound as they were, and 
said: “ What trophy, O ye basest of Macedonians, 
could Antigonus have so much desired to set up 
over your defeat, as this which ye yourselves are 
now erecting by delivering up your general as a 
prisoner? It is not a dreadful thing, then, that in 
the hour of your victory ye should acknowledge 
yourselves defeated for the sake of your baggage, 
implying that victory lies in your possessions and not 
in your arms, but ye must also send your leader as a 
ransom for that baggage. As for me, then, ye lead 
me away undefeated, a victor over my enemies, a 
victim of my fellow-soldiers; but as for you, by 
Zeus the god of armies and by the gods who hallow 
oaths, I bid you slay me here with your own hands. 
Even should I be slain yonder, it will be wholly 
your work. Nor will Antigonus find any fault; for 
he wants a dead and not a living Eumenes. And 
if ye would spare your own hands, one of mine, if 
released, will sutlice to do the business. And if 
‘ ye cannot trust me with a sword, cast me to the 
wild beasts, all bound as Iam. If ye do this, I will 
absolve you from your guilt towards me, holding that 
ye have shown yourselves most just and righteous 
in your dealings with your own general.” 

XVIII. As Eumenes said this, the rest of the 
throng was overwhelmed with sorrow, and some 
_ wept, but the Silver-shields shouted to lead him 
along and pay no attention to his babbling; for it 
was not so dreadful a thing, they said, that a pest 
from the Chersonesus should come to grief for 
having harassed Macedonians with infinite wars, as 
that the best of the soldiers of Philip and Alexander, 
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after all their toils, should in their old age be robbed 
of their rewards and get their support from others, 
and that their wives should be spending the third 
night now in the arms of their enemies. At the 
same time they led him along at a quickened pace. 

But Antigonus, fearing their multitude (since no 
one had been left behind in the camp), sent out ten 
of his strongest elephants and a great number of 
Median and Parthian spearmen to drive away the 
throng. He himself could not endure to see 
Eumenes, by reason of their former intimate friend- 
ship, and when those who had received him asked 
how they should guard his person, he said: “ Just 
as ye would an elephant or a lion.’”’ But after a 
little while he became compassionate and ordered 
the keepers to remove the prisoner's heavy fetters 
and admit one of his personal servants to anoint him, 
and permitted any one of his friends who wished 
to spend the day with him and bring him what he 
needed. Then he deliberated many days what to 
do with him, and considered various arguments and 
suggestions, Demetrius his son and Nearchus the 
Cretan being eager to save the life of Eumenes, 
while the rest, almost all of them, were insistent in 
urging that he be put to death. 

We are told, also, that Eumenes asked his keeper, 
Onomarchus, why in the world Antigonus, now that 
he had got a hated enemy in his hands, neither 
killed him speedily nor generously set him free; 
and when Onomarchus insolently told him it was 
not now, but on the field of battle, that he should 
have faced death boldly, “ Yea, by Zeus,’ said 
Eumenes, “then, too, I did so; ask the men who 
fought with me; I know that none I met was a 
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1 According to Nepos (Eumenes, xii. 4), Eumenes was 
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better man.” ‘ Well, then,” said Onomarchus, 
‘‘since now thou hast found thy better, why canst 
thou not bide his time ?”’ 

XIX. When, then, Antigonus had decided to kill 
Eumenes, he gave orders to deprive him of food. 
And so, after two or three days of fasting, the 
prisoner began to draw nigh his end. But camp 
was suddenly broken and a man was sent to dis- 
patch him.! His body, however, was delivered to his 
friends by Antigonus, who permitted them to burn 
it and collect the ashes and place them in a silver 
urn, that they might be returned to his wife and 
children. 

Eumenes thus slain, on no other man than Anti- 
gonus did Heaven devolve the punishment of the 
soldiers and commanders who betrayed him, but he 
himself, regarding the Silver-shields as impious and 
bestial men, put them into the service of Sibyrtius 
the governor of Arachosia, ordering him to wear 
them out and destroy them in every possible way, 
that not a man of them might ever return to Mace- 
donia or behold the Grecian sea. 


COMPARISON OF SERTORIUS AND 
EUMENES 


I. Sucn are the memorable things in the careers 
of Eumenes and Sertorius which have come down 
to us. And now, as we compare the men, we find 
this common to both, that although they were 
strangers, aliens, and exiles, they were continually 


strangled by his keepers, without the knowledge of Anti- 
gonus. 
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in command of all sorts of peoples and of armies 
that were large and warlike; but it was peculiar to 
Sertorius that he held a command which was given 
him by all his confederates because of his reputation, 
and to Eumenes that many contended with him for 
the leadership, and yet he took the highest place in 
consequence of his achievements. [urthermore, 
the one was followed by those who wished to be 
under a just command ; while the other was obeyed 
by those who were incapable of command and sought 
their own advantage. For the one, a Roman, com- 
manded Iberians and Lusitanians, who had long been 
in subjection to Rome; the other, a Chersonesian, 
commanded Macedonians, who at that time were 
holding the whole world in subjection. Besides, 
Sertorius rose to leadership when a career in senate 
and field had brought him admiration ; but Eumenes 
when his post as secretary had brought him con- 
tempt. Eumenes, therefore, not only had fewer 
advantages at the outset, but also greater hindrances 
as he advanced in his career. For there were many 
who directly opposed him and secretly plotted 
against him ; whereas Sertorius was openly opposed 
by no one, and secretly only in the latter part of his 
career, when a few of his confederates rose up 
against him. For this reason Sertorius could put an 
end to his peril by a victory over his enemies: while 
Eumenes, in consequence of his victories, was in 
peril at the hands of those who envied him. 

II. In their capacities as commanders, then, they 
were very much alike; but in their general dis- 
positions Eumenes was fond of war and fond of 
strife, while Sertorius was a lover of peace and tran- 
quillity. For the one, though it was in his power to 
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live in safety and with honour if he kept out of the 
way of the leading Macedonians, was continually 
fighting them at the risk of his life; whereas the 
other, though he craved no participation in affairs, 
had to wage war for his very life against those who 
would not suffer him to be at peace. For if Eumenes 
had stood aside from the struggles for the primacy 
and been satisfied with the second place, Antigonus 
would gladly have given him that; whereas Ser- 
torius could not get permission from Pompey to live, 
even though in retirement. Therefore the one was 
ever waging war of his own accord for the sake of 
power; while the other held power against his 
wishes because war was waged upon him. Now, 
that man is fond of war who sets greed above safety ; 
but that man is warlike who by war wins safety. 

And further, the one met his death when he had 
no anticipation of it, the other when he was expect- 
ing the end. In the one case, death resulted from 
the man’s goodness of heart, since he appeared to 
trust his friends; in the other, from weakness, since 
he wished to fly, but was arrested. Moreover, death 
brought no stain upon the life of Sertorius, since he 
suffered at the hands of confederates what none of 
his enemies could inflict upon him ; Eumenes, how- 
ever, who was unable to fly before being taken 
prisoner, but was willing to live after being taken 
prisoner, neither took good precautions against 
death, nor faced it well, but by supplicating and 
entreating the foe who was known to have power 
over his body only, he made him lord and master of 
his spirit also. 
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I. Demapes the orator, who was powerful at 
Athens because he conducted affairs so as to please 
Antipater and the Macedonians, and was forced to 
propose and favour many measures which were at 
variance with the dignity and character of the city, 
used to say that he was excusable because he was in 
command of a shipwrecked state. This may have 
been too hardy an utterance for the orator, but it 
would seem to be true when transferred to the- 
administration of Phocion. Demades, indeed, was 
himself but wreckage of the state, since his life and 
administration were so outrageous that Antipater 
said of him, when he was now grown old, that he 
was like a victim when the sacrifice was over—-nothing 
left but tongue and guts. But the fame of Phocion’s 
virtue, which may be said to have found an an- 
tagonist in a grievous and violent time, the fortunes 
of Greece rendered obscure and dim. Surely we 
must not follow Sophocles in making virtue weak, 
as when he says :— 


“Indeed, O King, what reason nature may have 
given 
Abides not with the unfortunate, but goes astray”; 


yet thus much power must be granted to Fortune 
in her conflicts with good men: instead of the honour 
and gratitude which are their due, she brings base 
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censure and calumny upon some, and so weakens 
the world’s confidence in their virtue. 

II. And yet it is commonly held that a people is 
more apt to wreak its insolence upon good men 
when it is prosperous, being then lifted up by 
grandeur and power; but the reverse is often the 
case. For calamities make men’s dispositions bitter, 
irritable, and prone to wrath, so that no one can say 
anything to please or soften them, but they are an- 
noyed by every speech or word that has vigour. He 
who censures them for their transgressions is thought 
to abuse them for their misfortunes, and he who is 
outspoken with them, to despise them. And just as 
honey irritates wounded and ulcerated parts of the 
body, so often words of truth and soberness sting 
and exasperate those who are in an evil plight, 
unless uttered with kindness and complaisance ; and 
therefore, doubtless, the poet calls that which is 
pleasant “ menoeikes,” on the ground that it yields 
to that part of the soul which experiences pleasure, 
and does not fight with it or resist it.1 An eye that 
is inflamed dwells most gratefully on colours which 
are dark and lustreless, but shuns those which are 
radiaut and bright; and so a city that has fallen 
on desperate fortunes is made by its weakness too 
sensitive and delicate to endure frank speaking, and 
that at a time when it needs it most of all, since the 
situation allows no shifting of the blame for the mis- 
takes that have been made. Therefore the conduct 
of affairs in such a city is altogether dangerous; for 


1 As often, Plutarch’ s etymology is amiably wrong. 
Homer uses ‘‘ pevoexés” as a stock epithet of good things in 
such abundance as to be apirit-suiting, or satisfying. 
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she brings to ruin with herself the man who speaks 
but to win her favour, and she brings to ruin before 
herself the man who will not court her favour. 

Now, the sun, as mathematicians tell us, has 
neither the same moticn as the heavens, nor one 
that is directly opposite and contrary, but takes a 
slanting course with a slight inclination,’ and de- 
scribes a winding spiral of soft and gentle curves, 
thus preserving all things and giving them the best 
temperature. And so in the administration of a 
city, the course which is too straight, and opposed 
in all things to the popular desires, is harsh and 
cruel, just as, on the other hand, it is highly danger- 
ous to tolerate or yield perforce to the mistakes of 
the populace. But that wise guidance and govern- 
ment of men which yields to them in return for 
their obedience and grants them what will please 
them, and then demands from them in payment 
what will advantage the state,—and men will give 
docile and profitable service in many ways, provided 
they are not treated despotically and harshly all the 
time,—conduces to safety, although it is laborious 
and difficult and must have that mixture of austerity 
and reasonableness which is so hard to attain. But 
if the mixture be attained, that is the most con- 
cordant and musical blending of all rhythms and all 
harmonies; and this is the way, we are told, in 
which God regulates the universe, not using com- 
pulsion, but making persuasion and reason introduce 
that which must be. 

III. These principles found an illustration in Cato 
the Younger also. For his manners were not winning, 
nor pleasing to the populace, nor was he eminent in 





1 «4.¢, to the plane of the ecliptic. 
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nr ee er 


1 Cicero, ud Att. ii. 1, 8, where, however, there is no 
allusion to Cato’s loss of the consulship. Dicit enim 
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his public career for popularity. Indeed, Cicero says 
it was because he acted as if he lived in Plato’s 
commonwealth, and not among the dregs of Romulus, 
that he was defeated when he stood for the consul- 
ship;! but I think he fared just as fruits do which 
make their appearance out of ‘season. For, as we 
look upon these with delight and admiration, but do 
not use them, so the old-fashioned character of Cato, 
which, after a long lapse of time, made its appearance 
among lives that were corrupted and customs that 
were debased, enjoyed great repute and fame, but 
was not suited to the needs of men because of the 
weight and grandeur of its virtue, which were out of 
all proportion to the immediate times. For his 
native city was not already prostrate, like that of 
Phocion, but struggling with great tempest and 
surge, and though he could only serve her by putting 
hand to sails and ropes and by supporting men of 
greater influence, but was repulsed from rudder- 
sweeps and pilotage, he nevertheless gave Fortune 
a hard contest. She did, indeed, seize and over- 
throw the commonwealth by means of other men, 
but with difficulty, slowly, after a long time, and 
when it had almost won the day through Cato and 
the virtue of Cato. And with this virtue we com- 
pare that of Phocion, though not for their general 
resemblances, but on the ground that both were 
good men and devoted to the state. For there is 
surely a difference between the bravery of one man 
and that of another, as, for instance, between that 
of Alcibiades and that of Epaminondas; between 
the wisdom of one man and that of another, as, 


tamquam in Platonis woArrefa, non tamquam in Romuli 
faece, sententiam. 
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between that of Themistocles and that of Aris- 
tides; between the justice of one man and that of 
another, as, between that of Numa and that of 
Agesilaiis. But the virtues of these men, even 
down to their ultimate and minute differences, show 
that their natures had one and the same stamp, 
shape, and general colour; they -were an equal 
blend, so to speak, of severity and kindness, of 
caution and bravery, of solicitude for others and 
fearlessness for themselves, of the careful avoidance 
of baseness and, in like degree, the eager pursuit 
of justice. Therefore we shall need a very subtle 
instrument of reasoning, as it were, for the discovery 
and determination of their differences. 

IV. That Cato’s lineage, then, was illustrious, is 
generally admitted, as will be said later; but 
Phocion’s, as I judge, was not altogether ignoble 
or lowly. For had he been the son of a pestle- 
maker, as Idomeneus says, then Glaucippus the son 
of Hypereides, in the speech wherein he collected 
-countless evil things to say against him, would not 
have omitted his mean birth; nor would Phocion 
have lived on so high a plane or enjoyed so sound an 
education as to have been a pupil of Plato when he 
was still a stripling, and later a pupil of Xenocrates, 
in the Academy, and to have cultivated the noblest 
behaviour from the very beginning. For hardly any 
Athenian ever saw Phocion in laughter or in tears, 
or making use of a public bath, as Duris tells us, or 
holding his hand outside his cloak,—when he wore 
a cloak. Since in the country, at least, and on his 
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campaigns, he always walked without shoes or 
outer garment, unless the cold was excessive and 
hard to bear, so that presently his soldiers used to 
say in jest that it was a sign of severe winter when 
Phocion wore a cloak. 

V. Though his nature was most gentle and most 
kind, his countenance made him seem forbidding 
and sullen, so that hardly any one of those who 
were not on intimate terms cared to converse with 
him alone. Therefore, when Chares once made the 
Athenians laugh by speaking of Phocion’s frowning 
brows, “ No harm,’’ said Phocion, “has come to you 
from this brow of mine; but these men’s laughter 
has cost the city many a tear.’’ And in like manner 
Phocion’s language, also, was salutary in its excellent 
inventions and happy conceits, although it had a 
brevity which was rather imperious, severe, and un- 
pleasant. For, as Zeno used to say that a philosopher 
should immerse his words in meaning before he 
utters them, so Phocion’s language had most mean- 
ing in fewest words. And this is probably what 
Polyeuctus the Sphettian had in mind when he said 
that Demosthenes was a most excellent orator, but 
Phocion a most powerful speaker. For, as a valuable 
coin has greatest worth in smallest bulk, so effective 
speech would seem to indicate much with few words. 
Indeed, it is said that once upon a time, when the 
theatre was filling up with people, Phocion himself 
was walking about behind the scenes lost in thought, 
and that when one of his friends remarked: “ You 
seem to be considering, Phocion,” he replied : “ Yes, 
indeed, I am considering whether I can shorten the 
speech which I am to deliver to the Athenians.”’ And 
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1 Cf. the Demosthenes, x. D. 
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Demosthenes, who held the other orators in great 
contempt, when Phocion rose to speak, was wont to 
say quietly to his friends: “ Here comes the pruning- 
knife of my speeches.” ! But perhaps this must be 
referred to Phocion’s character; since a word or a 
nod merely from a good man is of more convincing 
weight than any number of elaborate periods. 

VI. When he was a young man, Phocion attached 
himself to Chabrias the general as a close follower, 
profiting much thereby in military experience, and 
sometimes also rectifying that general’s tempera- 
ment, which was uneven and violent. For though 
Chabrias was sluggish and hard to move at othe: 
times, in actual battle his spirit was excited and all 
on fire, and he would rush on with the boldest at 
too great a hazard, just as, without doubt, he actually 
threw away his life at Chios? by being the first to 
drive his trireme to shore and trying to force a 
landing. So then Phocion, who showed himself at 
once safe and active, would put ardour into Chabrias 
when he delayed, and again would take away the 
unseasonable intensity of his efforts. Wherefore 
Chabrias, who was a good-natured and worthy man, 
made much of him and advanced him to enterprises 
and commands, making him known to the Greeks, 
and employing him in most affairs of moment. 
Especially in the sea-fight off Naxos® he conferred 
no little name and fame upon Phocion; for he gave 
him command of the left wing, and here the battle 
raged hotly and the issue was speedily decided. 
Accordingly, as this was the first sea-fight which the 

2 In 357 B.c. Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium had revolted 
from Athens. 


8 In 376 B.c. The Athenians defeated the Lacedaemonian 
fleet and regained the mastery of the sea. 
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Athenians had fought with the Greeks on their own 
account since the capture of their city,! and as it 
had succeeded, they made exceeding much of 
Chabrias, and came to look upon Phocion as a man 
fit for command. ‘They won the victory during the 
celebration of the great mysteries; and therefore 
Chabrias used to furnish the Athenians with wine 
for the festival every year on the sixteenth of the 
month Boédromion. 

VII. Afterwards, we are told, when Chabrias sent 
him to get their contributions from the islanders and 
offered him twenty ships, Phocion said that if he was 
sent to wage war, he needed a larger force, but if to 
confer with allies, one ship was enough; and after 
sailing out with his own trireme and discussing 
matters with the cities and dealing with the magis- 
trates considerately and in a straightforward manner, 
he returned with many ships, which the allies sent 
off with money for the Athenians. And not only 
while Chabrias was alive did Phocion continue to 
show him attention and honour, but also after his 
death he took good care of his relatives, and es- 
pecially of his son Ctesippus, whom he wished to 
make a good man; and although he saw that the 
youth was capricious and intractable, he nevertheless 
persisted in correcting and covering up his disgrace- 
tul conduct. Once, however, we are told, when the 
young man was troublesome to him on an expedi- 
tion, and plied him with unseasonable questions and 
advice, like one making corrections and sharing in 
the command, he cried: “O Chabrias, Chabrias, 
surely I make thee a large return for thy friendship 
in enduring thy son.” 


1 At the close of the Peloponnesian war (404 B.c. ). 
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1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, ii.4, p. 383 (eiul 8 eyw Oepdarwy 

. €pardy). 
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He saw that the public men of his day had dis- 
tributed among themselves as if by lot the work of 
the general and the orator. Some of them merely 
spoke before the people and introduced measures,— 
men like Eubulus, Aristophon, Demosthenes, Ly- 
curgus, and Hypereides; while such men as Dio- 
peithes, Menestheus, Leosthenes, and Chabrias 
advanced themselves by holding the office of general 
and waging war. He therefore wished to resume 
and restore the public service rendered by Pericles, 
Aristides, and Solon, which was equally apportioned 
in both fields of action. For each of those men 
showed himself to be, in the words of Archilochus, 


“ As well a squire of Enyalius god of war, 
As versed in the lovely Muses’ gifts.”’ 


He also saw that the goddess Athena was a goddess 
of war as well as of statecraft, and was so addressed. 

VIII. Having taken this stand, his civil policies 
were always in favour of peace and quiet; and yet 
he held the office of general more frequently than 
any man, and I speak not only of the men of his 
own time, but also of those who came before him. 
He did not seek the office or canvass for it; nor, 
on the other hand, did he flee or run away when his 
city called him. It is generally admitted, indeed, 
that he held the office of general forty-five times, 
although he was not even once present at the 
election, but was always absent when the people 
summoned and chose him. Therefore men of little 
understanding are amazed at the conduct of the 
Athenian people. For Phocion opposed them more 
than anybody else, and never said or did anything 
to win their favour; and yet, just as kings are 
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supposed to listen to their flatterers after dinner has 
begun, so the Athenians made use of their more 
elegant and sprightly leaders by way of diversion, 
but when they wanted a commander they were 
always sober and serious, and called upon the 
severest and most sensible citizen, one who alone, or 
more than the rest, arrayed himself against their 
desires and impulses. Indeed, when an oracle from 
Delphi was read out in the assembly, declaring that 
when the rest of the Athenians were of like mind, 
one man had a mind at variance with the city, 
Phocion came forward and bade them seek no 
further, since he himself was the man in question ; 
for there was no one but he who disliked everything 
they did. And when, as he was once delivering an 
opinion to the people, he met with their approval, and 
saw that all alike accepted his argument, he turned 
to his friends and said: “Can it possibly be that I 
am making a bad argument without knowing it F”’ 
IX. The Athenians were once asking contribu- 
tions! for a public sacrifice, and the rest were con- 
tributing, but Phocion, after being many times asked 
to give, said: “ Ask from these rich men; for I 
should be ashamed to make a contribution to you 
before 1 have paid my debt to this man here,” 
pointing to Callicles the money-lender. And once 
when his audience would not cease shouting and 
crying him down, he told them this fable. “A 
coward was going forth to war, but when some 
ravens croaked, he laid down his arms and kept 
quiet ; then he picked them up and was going forth 
again, and when the ravens croaked once more, he 
stopped, and said at last: ‘You may croak with all 


1 Cf, the Alcibiades, x. 1. 
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your might, but you shall not get a taste of me.’”’ 
And at another time, when the Athenians urged him 
to lead forth against the enemy, and called him an 
unmanly coward because he did not wish to do so, 
he said: ** Ye cannot make me bold, nor can I make 
you cowards. However, we know one another.” 
And again, in a time of peril, when the people were 
behaving very harshly towards him and demanding 
that he render up accounts of his generalship, “ My 
good friends,’’ said he, “ make sure of your safety 
first.” Again, when they had been humble and 
timorous during a war, but then, after peace had 
been made, were getting bold and denouncing 
Phocion on the ground that he had robbed them 
of the victory, “Ye are fortunate,” said he, “in 
having a general who knows you; since otherwise 
ye had long ago perished.” Once, too, when the 
people were unwilling to adjudicate with the Boeo- 
tians a question of territory, but wanted to go to 
war about it, he counselled them to fight with words, 
in which they were superior, and not with arms, in 
which they were inferior. Again, when he was 
speaking and they would not heed or even consent 
to hear him, he said: “Ye can force me to act 
against my wishes, but ye shall not compel me to 
speak against my judgement.” And when Demos- 
thenes, one of the orators in opposition to him, said 
to him, “The Athenians will kill thee, Phocion, 
should they go crazy,’ he replied: “ But they will 
kill thee, should they come to their senses.” Again, 
when he saw Polyeuctus the Sphettian, on a hot 
day, counselling the Athenians to go to war with 
Philip, and then, from much panting and sweating, 
since he was really very corpulent, frequently gulp- 
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ing down water, Phocion said: “It is meet that ye 
should be persuaded by this man to go to war; for 
what do ye think he would do under breastplate and 
shield, when the enemy were near, if, in making you 
a premeditated speech, he is in danger of choking to 
death?” At another time Lycurgus heaped much 
abuse upon him in the assembly, and above all be- 
cause, when Alexander demanded ten of the citizens 
of Athens,! Phocion counselled their surrender; 
Phocion, however, merely said: “I have given this 
people much good and profitable counsel, but they 
will not listen to me.” 

X. There was a certain Archibiades, nicknamed 
Laconistes, because, in imitation of the Spartans, he 
let his beard grow to an extravagant size, always 
wore a short cloak, and had a scowl on his face. 
Phocion was once stormily interrupted in the coun- 
cil, and called upon this man for testimony and 
support in what he said. But when the man rose 
up and gave such counsel as was pleasing to the 
Athenians, Phocion seized him by the beard and 
said: “O Archibiades, why, then, didst thou not 
shave thyself?” Again, when Aristogeiton the 
public informer, who was always warlike in the as- 
semblies and tried to urge the people on to action, 
came to the place of muster leaning on a staff and 
with both legs bandaged, Phocion spied him from 
the tribunal when he was afar off, and cried out: 
“ Put down Aristogeiton, too, as lame and worth- 
less.” So that one might wonder how and why a 
man so harsh and stern got the surname of The 
Good. 

But though it is difficult, it is not impossible, I 


1 Cf. chapter xvii. 2 f. 
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think, for the same man, like the same wine, to be 
at once pleasant and austere; just as others, on the 
contrary, appear to be sweet, but are most un- 
pleasant to those who use them, and most injurious. 
And yet we are told that Hypereides once said to 
the people: ‘Do not ask, men of Athens, merely 
whether I am bitter, but whether I am paid for 
being bitter,” as if the multitude were led by their 
avarice to fear and attack those only who are 
troublesome and vexatious, and not rather all who 
use their power to gratify their insolence or envy or 
wrath or contentiousness. Phocion, then, wrought 
no injury to any one of his fellow citizens out of 
enmity, nor did he regard any one of them as his 
enemy ; but he was harsh, obstinate, and inexorable 
only so far as was necessary to struggle successfully 
against those who opposed his efforts in behalf of 
the country, and in other relations of life showed 
himself well-disposed to all, accessible, and humane, 
so that he even gave aid to his adversaries when 
they were in trouble or in danger of being brought 
to account. When his friends chided him for plead- 
ing the cause of some worthless man, he said that 
good men needed no aid. Again, when Aristogeiton 
the public informer, who was under condemnation, 
sent and asked him to come to him, he obeyed the 
summons and set out for the prison; and when his 
friends sought to prevent him, he said: ‘“ Let me 
go, my good men; for where could one take greater 
pleasure in meeting Aristogeiton ?”’ 

XI. And certainly the allies and the islanders re- 
garded envoys from Athens under the conduct of 
any other general as enemies, barricading their 
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gates, obstructing their harbours, and bringing into 
their cities from the country their herds, slaves, 
women and children; but whenever Phocion was 
the leader, they went far out to meet him in their 
own ships, wearing garlands and rejoicing, and con- 
ducted him to their homes themselves. 

XII. When Philip was stealing into Euboea and 
bringing a force across from Macedonia and making 
the cities his own by means of tyrants, and when 
Plutarch the Eretrian called upon the Athenians and 
begged them to rescue the island from its occupation 
by the Macedonian, Phocion was sent out as general 
with a small force,' in the belief that the people of 
the island would rally readily to his aid. But he 
found the whole island full of traitors, disaffected, 
and honeycombed with bribery, and was therefore in 
a position of great peril. So he took possession of 
a crest of ground which was separated by a deep 
ravine from the plains about Tamynae, and on this 
assembled and held together the best fighting men 
of his force. To the disorderly and worthless triflers 
who ran away from the camp and made their way 
home he bade his officers give no heed, for in the 
camp their lack of discipline would make them use- 
less and harmful to the fighting men, while at home 
their accusing consciences would make them less 
liable to cry down their commander, and would keep 
them entirely from malicious accusations. 

XIII. When the enemy came up against him, 
he ordered his men to remain quietly under arms 
until he should have finished sacrificing, and then 
waited a considerable time, either because the omens 
were bad, or because he wished to draw the enemy 
nearer. Therefore, to begin with, Plutarch, who 

1 In 350 B.c. 171 
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thought that Phocion’s delay was due to cowardice, 
sallied forth with his mercenaries. Next, the horse- 
men, catching sight of Plutarch, could not restrain 
themselves, but rode at once into the enemy, hurry- 
ing out of the camp in a disorderly and scattered 
fashion. The foremost of them were conquered, 
and then all of them dispersed and Plutarch took to 
flight, while some of the enemy gained the ramparts 
and tried to cut them away and destroy them, sup- 
posing themselves to be entirely victorious. But at 
this point the sacrifices were completed, and the 
Athenians, bursting out of their camp, routed their 
assailants and slew most of them as they fled among 
the entrenchments. ‘Then Phocion ordered his 
phalanx to halt for the reception and support of the 
troops which had been scattered in the previous 
flight, while he himself with his picked men fell 
upon the main body of the enemy. A fierce battle 
ensued, in which all the Athenians fought with spirit 
and gallantry ; but Thallus the son of Cineas and 
Glaucus the son of Polymedes, whose post was at 
their general’s side, bore away the palm. However, 
Cleophanes also did most valuable service in that 
battle. For, by calling back the cavalry from their 
flight and exhorting them with loud cries to succour 
their general in his peril, he made them turn back 
and confirm the victory of the men-at-arms. 

After this, Phocion expelled Plutarch from Eretria, 
took possession of Zaretra, a fortress most advan- 
tagéously situated where the island is reduced to its 
narrowest width by the sea, which hems it in on 
both sides, and released all the Greeks whom he had 
taken prisoners. For he was afraid that the orators 
at Athens might drive the people, in some fit of 
anger, to treat them with cruelty. 
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XIV. After these things had been accomplished, 
Phocion sailed back home, and then the allies 
speedily felt the absence of his probity and justice, 
and speedily did the Athenians recognize the ex- 
perience and vigour which had been shown by him. 
For his successor in command, Molossus, conducted 
the war in such a way as actually to fall alive into 
the hands of the enemy. And now Philip, cherish- 
ing great anticipations, went to the Hellespont with 
all his forces,! expecting to get the Chersonesus, and 
at the same time Perinthus and Byzantium, into his 
power. The Athenians were eager to give aid to 
their allies, but their orators strove successfully to 
have Chares sent out as commander, and he, after 
sailing thither, did nothing worthy of the force 
under his orders, nor would the cities even receive 
his armament into their harbours. On the contrary, 
he was held in suspicion by all of them, and wan- 
dered about exacting money from the allies and 
despised by the enemy, so that the people of Athens, 
instigated by their orators, were incensed at him, 
and repented of having sent aid to the Byzantians. 
Then Phocion rose in the assembly and declared 
that they must not be angry at their allies who 
showed distrust, but at their generals who were dis- 
trusted ; “ For these,’ said he, ‘“‘make you to be 
feared even by those who can be saved only by your 
help.” 

Accordingly, moved by his words, the people 
changed their minds again and ordered him to take 
another force and go himself to the help of their 
allies on the Hellespont ;2 a commission which con- 
tributed more than anything else to the salvation of 


1 In 340 b.c. 2 In 339 B.c. 
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1 See the Nicias, xxii. 3. 
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Byzantium. For already Phocion was held if high 
repute there ; and when Leon! also, a man who was 
first among the Byzantians for virtue, and had been 
a familiar companion of Phocion in the Academy, 
went surety for him with the city, they would not 
suffer him to go into camp outside the city, as he 
wished, but threw open their gates and received the 
Athenians into close companionship with themselves. 
This mark of confidence caused the Athenians to be 
not only discreet and blameless in their general 
conduct, but also most spirited in the struggles for 
the city’s defence. In this way Philip was expelled 
from the Hellespont at this time and brought into 
contempt, although men had thought there was no 
fighting or contending with him at all; moreover, 
Phocion captured some of his ships and recovered 
cities which he had garrisoned. He also landed in 
many parts of Philip’s territory and plundered and 
overran it, until he was wounded by those who 
rallied to its defence, and sailed back home. 

XV. The people of Megara once made a secret 
appeal to Athens for help,? and Phocion, fearing 
that the Boeotians might get early knowledge of 
the appeal and anticipate Athens in sending help, 
called an assembly early in the morning and an- 
nounced to the Athenians the message received from 
Megara. Then, as soon as the requisite decree had 
been passed, he ordered the trumpeter to give the 
signal and led them, under arms, directly from the 
assembly. The Megarians received him eagerly, and 
he enclosed Nisaea ? with a wall, built two long walls 


2 Against a faction in the city which would have delivered 
it into the power of Philip. The date of these events is un- 
certain (perhaps 344-343 B.C. ). 

* The sea-port of Megara, about a mile away. 
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down to the sea-port from Megara, and thus united 
the city with the sea, so that she need now pay 
little heed to enemies on land and could be in close 
connection with Athens by sea. 

XVI. Presently! the relations between Athens 
and Philip were altogether hostile, and, in Phocion’s 
absence, other generals were chosen to conduct the 
war. But when Phocion returned with his fleet 
from the islands, to begin with, he tried to persuade 
the people, since Philip was peaceably inclined and 
greatly feared the peril of war, to accept the terms of 
settlement which he offered. And when one of those 
who haunted the law-courts in the capacity of public 
informer opposed him, and said, “ Canst thou dare, 
O Phocion, to divert the Athenians from war when 
they are already under arms?” “I can,” said he, 
‘and that, too, though I know that while there is. 
war thou wilt be under my orders, but when peace 
has been made I shall be under thine.’”’ When, 
however, he could not prevail, but Demosthenes 
carried the day and was urging the Athenians to 
join battle with Philip as far from Attica as possible, 
“ My good Sir,” said Phocion, “let us not ask where 
we can fight, but how we shall be victorious. For 
in that case the war will be at a long remove; but 
wherever men are defeated every terror is close at 
hand.’ But when the defeat came,? and the turbulent 
and revolutionary spirits in the city dragged Chari- 
demus to the tribunal and demanded that he be 
made general, the best citizens were filled with fear ; 
and with the aid of the council of the Areiopagus 
in the assembly, by dint of entreaties and tears, 

1 In 340 B.c. 


2 In 338 B.c., at Chaeroneia, where Philip defeated the 
allied Greeks and put an end to their independence. 
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1 The congress of Greek states summoned by Philip to 
meet at Corinth. It voted for war against Persia under the 
leadership of Philip. 
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they persuaded them at last to entrust the city to 
the guidance of Phocion. 

In general, Phocion thought that the policy and 
kindly overtures of Philip should be accepted by the 
Athenians ; but when Demades brought in a motion 
that the city should participate with the Greeks in 
the common peace and in the congress,! Phocion 
would not favour it before they found out what 
demands Philip was going to make upon the Greeks. 
His opinion did not prevail, owing to the crisis, and 
yet as soon as he saw that the Athenians were re- 
penting of their course, because they were required 
to furnish Philip with triremes and horsemen, “ This 
is what I feared,” said he, “ when I opposed your 
action; but since you agreed upon it, you must not 
repine or be dejected, remembering that our an- 
cestors also were sometimes in command, and some- 
times under command, but by doing well in both 
these positions saved both their city and the Greeks.” 
And on the death of Philip,? he was opposed to the 
people’s offering sacrifices of glad tidings; for it was 
an ignoble thing, he said, to rejoice thereat, and the 
force which had been arrayed against them at 
Chaeroneia was diminished by only one person. 

XVII. Again, when Demosthenes was heaping 
abuse upon Alexander, who was already advancing 
against Thebes, Phocion said: “‘Rash one, why 
dost thou seek to provoke a man who is savage,’ 3 
and is reaching out after great glory? Canst thou 
wish, when so great a conflagration is near, to 
fan the city into flame? But I, who am bearing 


2 In 336 B.c. See the Demosthenes, chapter xxii. 
* Odyssey, ix. 494, Odysseus, to a companion, of Polyphe- 
mus the Cyclops. 
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the burdens of command with this object in view, 
will not suffer these fellow citizens of mine to 
perish even if that is their desire.” And when 
Thebes had been destroyed! and Alexander was 
demanding the surrender of Demosthenes, Lycurgus, 
Hypereides, Charidemus, and others, and the as- 
sembly turned their eyes upon Phocion and called 
upon him many times by name, he rose up, and 
drawing to his side one of his friends, whom he 
always cherished, trusted, and loved most of all, he 
said: “These men have brought the city to such 
a pass that I, for my part, even if this Nicocles 
should be demanded, would urge you to give him 
up. For if I might die myself in behalf of you all, 
I should deem it a piece of good fortune for me. 
And I feel pity,” said he, “men of Athens, for 
those also who have fled hither from Thebes; but it 
is enough that the Greeks should have the fate of 
Thebes to mourn. Therefore it is better to suppli- 
cate and try to persuade the victors for both you 
and them, and not to fight.” 

Well, then, we are told that when Alexander got 
the first decree which the Athenians passed, he cast 
it from him and ran with averted face from the 
envoys; the second, however, he accepted, because 
it was brought by Phocion, and because he heard 
from the older Macedonians that Philip also used to 
admire this man. And he not only consented to 
meet Phocion and hear his petition, but actually 
listened to his counsels. And Phocion counselled 
him, if he sought quiet, to make an end of the war ; 
but if glory, to transfer the war, and turn his arms 
away from Greece against the Barbarians. And 


1 In 335 B.c. 
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1 Of. the Alexunder, xiii. 2. 
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by saying many things that suited well with Alex- 
ander’s nature and desires he so far changed and 
softened his feelings that he advised the Athenians 
to give close attention to their affairs, since, if any- 
thing should happen to him, the leadership of Greece 
would properly fall to them.! In private, too, he 
made Phocion his friend and guest, and showed him 
greater honour than most of his constant associates 
enjoyed. At any rate, Duris writes that after Alex- 
ander had become great and had conquered Dareius, 
he dropped from his letters the word of salutation, 
“ chairein,’ except whenever he was writing to 
Phocion; him alone, like Antipater, he used to 
address with the word “chairein.” This is the 
testimony of Chares also. 

XVIII. The story about the money, indeed, is 
generally admitted, namely, that Alexander sent 
him a present of a hundred talents.2, When this 
was brought to Athens, Phocion asked the bearers 
why in the world, when there were so many Athen- 
ians, Alexander offered such a sum to him alone. 
They replied : “ Because Alexander judges that thou 
alone art a man of honour and worth.” “In that 
case,” said Phocion, “let him suffer me to be and 
be thought such always.’’ But when the messengers 
accompanied him to his home and saw there a great 
simplicity,—his wife kneading bread, while Phocion 
with his own hands drew water from the well and 
washed his feet,—they were indignant, and pressed 
the money upon him still more urgently, declaring 
it an intolerable thing that he, though a friend ot 


2 The talent was equivalent to about £235, or $1,200, 
with four or five times the purchasing power of modern 
money. 
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1 In 324 B.c., when Craterus was commissioned to lead the 
veteran soldiers of Alexander back to Macedonia. See the 
Alexander, chapter 1xxi. 
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the king, should live in such poverty. Phocion, 
accordingly, seeing a poor old man walking the 
street in a dirty cloak, asked them if they considered 
him inferior to this man. “ Heaven forbid!” they 
cried. “And yet this man,’ said Phocion, “has 
less to live upon than I, and finds it sufficient. 
And, in a word,” said he, “if I make no use of this 
great sum of money, it will do me no good to have 
it; or, if I use it, I shall bring myself, and the king 
as well, under the calumnies of the citizens.’ So 
the treasure went back again from Athens, after it 
had showed the Greeks that the man who did not 
want so great a sum was richer than the man who 
offered it. Alexander was vexed and wrote back to 
Phocion that he could not regard as his friends 
those who wanted nothing of him. But not even 
then would Phocion take the money; he did, how- 
ever, ask for the release of Echecratides the sophist, 
Athenodorus of Imbros, and two men of Rhodes, 
Demaratus and Sparton, who had been arrested 
upon sundry charges and imprisoned in Sardis. 
These men, then, Alexander set free at once, and 
at a later time,! when he sent Craterus back into 
Macedonia, he ordered him to turn over to Phocion 
the revenues from whichever one of four cities in 
Asia he might  select,—either Cius, Gergithus, 
Mylasa, or Elaea,—insisting still more strongly than 
before that he would be angry if Phocion did not 
take them. But Phocion would not take them, and 
very soon Alexander died. And even to the present 
day Phocion’s house is pointed out in Melité,? adorned 
with bronze disks, but otherwise plain and simple. 


2 A deme, or ward, in the S.W. part of Athens. See the 
Themistocles, xxii. 2. 
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XIX. As for his wives, nothing is told us about 
the first, except that she was a sister of Cephiso- 
dotus the sculptor; but the reputation which the 
second had among the Athenians for sobriety and 
simplicity was not less than that of Phocion for 
probity. And once when the Athenians were wit- 
nessing an exhibition of new tragedies, the actor 
who was to take the part of a queen asked the 
choregus to furnish him with a great number of 
attendant women in expensive array; and when he 
could not get them, he was indignant, and kept the 
audience waiting by his refusal to come out. But 
the choregus, Melanthius, pushed him before the 
spectators, crying: ‘ Dost thou not see that Phocion’s 
wife always goes out with one maid-servant? Thy 
vanity will be the undoing of our women-folk.” 
His words were plainly heard by the audience, and 
were received with tumultuous applause. And this 
very wife, when an Ionian woman who was her guest 
displayed ornaments of gold and precious stones 
worked into collars and necklaces, said: “ My orna- 
ment is Phocion, who is now for the twentieth year 
a general of Athens.” 

XX. When Phocus his son wished to compete at . 
the Panathenaic festival as a vaulting rider of horses, 
Phocion permitted it, not because he was ambitious 
for the victory, but in order that care and training 
of the body might make his son a better man; for 
in general the youth was fond of wine and irregular 
in his habits. The youth was victorious, and many 
asked him to their houses for the victor’s banquet ; 
but Phocion declined the other invitations and 
granted the coveted honour to one host only. And 
when he went to the banquet and saw the general 
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magnificence of the preparations, and particularly 
the foot-basins of spiced wine that were brought to 
the guests as they entered, he called his son and 
said: “ Phocus, do not let thy companion ruin thy 
victory.” Moreover, wishing to remove the young 
man entirely from that style of living, he took him 
off to Sparta and put him among the youths who 
were following the course of discipline called 
“agoge.’! This vexed the Athenians, who thought 
that Phocion despised and looked down upon the 
native customs. And once Demades said to him: 
“ Phocion, why shouldn't we try to persuade the 
Athenians to adopt the Spartan polity? For if thou 
sayest the word, I am ready to introduce and support 
the requisite law.” But Phocion replied: “ Indeed 
it would very well become thee, with so strong a 
scent of ointment upon thee, and wearing such a 
mantle as thine, to recommend to the Athenians 
the public mess-halls of the Spartans, and to extol 
Lycurgus.”’ 

XXI. When Alexander wrote asking the Athen- 
ians to send him triremes, and the orators opposed 
the request, and the council bade Phocion speak 
upon the matter, “I tell you, then,” he said, “ either 
to be superior in arms or to be friends with those 
who are superior.” To Pytheas, who at that time 
was just beginning to address the Athenians, but 
was already loquacious and bold, Phocion said: 
‘“‘ Hold thy peace, thou who art but a newly bought 
slave of the people!’” And when Harpalus, who 
had run away from Alexander out of Asia with great 
sums of money, landed in Attica,? and those who 


1 See the A gestlaiis, i. 1. 
2 See the Demosthenes, chapter xxv. 
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were wont to make merchandise of their influence 
as orators came running to him at breakneck speed, 
to these men he dropped and scattered small mor- 
sels of his wealth by way of bait; but he sent to 
Phocion and offered him seven hundred talents, 
and everything else that he had, and put himself 
with all his possessions at the sole disposition 
of Phocion. But Phocion answered sharply that 
Harpalus would rue it if he did not cease trying 
to corrupt the city, and for the time being the 
traitor was abashed and desisted from his efforts. 
After a little, however, when the Athenians were 
deliberating upon his case, he found that those who 
had taken money from him were changing sides and 
denouncing him, that they might not be discovered ; 
while Phocion, who would take nothing, was now 
giving some consideration to the safety of Harpalus 
as well as to the public interests. Again, therefore, 
he was led to pay court to Phocion, but after all his 
efforts to bribe him found that he was impregnable 
on all sides like a fortress. Of Charicles, however, 
Phocion’s son-in-law, Harpalus made an intimate 
associate and friend, trusting him in everything and 
using him in everything, and thus covered him with 
infamy. 

XXII. For instance, on the death of Pythonicé 
the courtesan, who was the passionately loved mis- 
tress of Harpalus and had borne him a daughter, 
Harpalus resolved to build her a very expensive 
monument, and committed the care of the work to 
Charicles. This service was an ignoble one in itself, 
but it acquired additional disgrace from the com- 
pleted tomb. For this is still to be seen in Hermus, 
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on the road from Athens to Eleusis, and it has nothing 
worthy of the large sum of thirty talents which 
Charicles is said to have charged Harpalus for the 
work.! And yet after the death of Harpalus him- 
self,? his daughter was taken up by Charicles and 
Phocion and educated with every care. However, 
when Charicles was brought to trial for his dealings 
with Harpalus, and begged Phocion to help him and 
go with him into the court-room, Phocion refused, 
saying: “I made thee my son-in-law, Charicles, for 
none but just purposes.’ 

Asclepiades the son of Hipparchus was the first 
one to bring to the Athenians the tidings that 
Alexander was dead. Thereupon Demades urged 
them to pay no heed to the report, since, had it 
been true, the whole earth would long ago have been 
filled with the stench of the body. But Phocion, 
who saw that the people were bent on revolution, 
tried to dissuade them and restrain them. And 
when many of them sprang towards the bema, and 
shouted that the tidings brought by Asclepiades 
were true and that Alexander was dead, “ Well, 
then,” said Phocion, “if he is dead to-day, he 
will be dead to-morrow and the day after. There- 
fore we can deliberate in quiet, and with greater 
safety.’ 

XXIII. Leosthenes, who had plunged the city 
into the Lamian war * much to Phocion’s displeasure, 
once asked him derisively what good he had done 


2 Antipater demanded his surrender by the Athenians, and 
Harpalus fled to Crete, where he was assassinated. 

3 323-322 B.c. So named because the confederate Greeks 
held Antipater and his forces for some time besieged in 
Lamia, a city of 8.E. Thessaly (§ 4). 
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the city during the many years in which he had 
been general. “No slight good,” said Phocion, “in 
that its citizens are buried in their own sepulchres.”’ 
Again, when Leosthenes was talking very boldlv 
and boastfully in the assembly, Phocion said: “ Thy 
speeches, young man, are like cypress-trees, which 
are large and towering, but bear no fruit.” And 
when Hypereides confronted him with the question, 
“When, then, O Phocion, wilt thou counsel thc 
Athenians to go to war?’ “ Whenever,” said 
Phocion, “I see the young men willing to hold their 
places in the ranks, the rich to make contributions, 
and the orators to keep their thievish hands away 
from the public moneys.” 

When many were admiring the force got together 
by Leosthenes, and were asking Phocion what he 
thought of the city’s preparations, “They are good,” 
said he, “for the short course ;} but it is the long 
course which I fear in the war, since the city has no 
other moneys, or ships, or men-at-arms.’ And 
events justified his fear. For at first Leosthenes 
achieved brilliant successes, conquering the Boeotians 
in battle, and driving Antipater into Lamia. Then, 
too, they say that the city came to cherish high 
hopes, and was continuously holding festivals 
and making sacrifices of glad tidings. Phocion, 
however, when men thought to convict him of error 
and asked him if he would not have been glad to 
have performed these exploits, replied: “ By all 
means; but I am glad to have given the advice 
I did.”” And again, when glad tidings came in 
quick succession by letter and messenger from the 

1 The short course in the foot-races was straight away, the 
length of the stadium ; the long course was ten times back 
and forth. 
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camp, “ When, pray,’ said he, “will our victories 
cease?” 

XXIV. But Leosthenes was killed, and then those 
who feared that Phocion, if he were sent out as 
general, would put a stop to the war, arranged with 
a certain obscure person to rise in the assembly and 
say that he was a friend and intimate associate of 
Phocion, and therefore advised the people to spare 
him and keep him in reserve, since they had none 
other like him, and to send out Antiphilus to the 
army. This course was approved by the Athenians, 
whereupon Phocion came forward and said that he 
had never been intimately associated with the per- 
son, nor in any way familiar or acquainted with him ; 
« But now,’ said he, “ from this very day I make thee a 
friend and close companion, for thou hast counselled 
what was for my advantage.” 

Again, when the Athenians were bent on making 
an expedition against the Boeotians, at first he op- 
posed it; and when his friends told him that he 
would be put to death by the Athenians if he offended 
them, “ That will be unjust,” said he, “if I act for 
their advantage ; but if I play them false, it will be 
just.” Afterwards, however, seeing that they would 
not desist, but continued their clamour, he ordered 
the herald to make proclamation that every man in 
Athens under sixty years of age should take pro- 
visions for five days and follow him at once from the 
assembly. Thereupon a great tumult arose, the 
elderly men leaping to their feet and shouting their 
dissent. “It is no hardship,” said Phocion, “for I 
who am to be your general am in my eightieth year.” 
For the time being this checked them and changed 
their purpose. 
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XXV. However, when their sea-coast was being 
devastated by Micion, who landed at Rhamnus with 
a horde of Macedonians and mercenaries and over- 
ran the adjacent territory, Phocion led the Athenians 
out against him. And as they marched, men would 
run up to their general from all sides and show 
him what to do. He was advised to seize a hill 
here, to send his horsemen around thither, or to 
make his attack upon the enemy there. “O 
Heracles,” said Phocion, “how many generals I 
see, and how few soldiers!’’ Again, after he had 
drawn up his men-at-arms, one of them went out 
far in advance of the rest, and then was stricken 
with fear when an enemy advanced to meet him, 
and went back again to his post. “Shame on thee, 
young man,” said Phocion, “for having abandoned 
two posts, the one which was given thee by thy 
general, and the one which thou didst give thyself.” 
However, he attacked the enemy, routed them 
utterly, and slew Micion himself together with many 
others. The Greek army in Thessaly, also, al- 
though Leonnatus and his Macedonians from Asia 
had joined Antipater, was victorious in battle, and 
Leonnatus fell ; the Greek men-at-arms were led by 
Antiphilus, their cavalry by Menon the Thessalian. 

XXVI. But a short time afterwards Craterus 
‘crossed from Asia with a large force,! and there was 
another pitched battle at Crannon. Here the Greeks 
were defeated. Their defeat was not severe, nor 
did many of them fall, but owing to their lack of 
obedience to their commanders, who were young 
and soft-hearted, and because at the same time 


1 Cf. chapter xviii. 5. 
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Antipater made tempting overtures to their several 
cities, their army melted away and most shamefully 
abandoned the cause of freedom. At once, there- 
fore, Antipater led his forces against Athens, and 
Demosthenes and Hypereides left the city. De- 
mades, however, though he was unable to pay any 
portion of the fines which had been imposed upon 
him by the city (he had been seven times convicted 
of introducing illegal measures, had lost his civic 
rights, and was therefore debarred from speaking in 
the assembly), obtained immunity at this time, and 
brought in a bill for sending to Antipater ambas- 
sadors plenipotentiary to treat for peace. But the 
people were fearful, and called upon Phocion, de- 
claring that he was the only man whom they could 
trust. “ But if I had been trusted,” said he, “ when 
I gave you counsel, we should not now be deliberat- 
ing on such matters.” And when the bill had thus 
been passed, he was sent off to Antipater, who was 
encamped in the Cadmeia,! and was making prepara- 
tions to march into Attica at once. And this was 
the first request that Phocion made, namely, that 
Antipater should remain where he was and make 
the treaty. And when Craterus declared that it 
was not fair in Phocion to try to persuade them to 
remain in the territory of their friends and allies 
and ravage it, when they had it in their power to 
get booty from that of their enemies, Antipater took 
him by the hand and said : “ We must grant Phocion 
this favour.” But as for the other terms of the 
peace, he ordered the Athenians to leave them to 
the conquerors, just as, at Lamia, he had been 
ordered to do by Leosthenes. 


1 The citadel of Thebes. 
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XXVII. Accordingly, Phocion. returned to Athens 
with these demands, and the Athenians acceeded to 
them, under the necessity that was upon them. 
Then Phocion went once more to Thebes, with the 
other ambassadors, to whom the Athenians had added 
Xenocrates the philosopher. For so high an es- 
timate was set upon the virtue of Xenocrates, and 
so great was his reputation and fame in the eyes 
of all, that it was supposed the human heart could 
harbour no insolence or cruelty or wrath which the 
mere sight of the man would not infuse with rever- 
ence and a desire to do him honour. But the result 
in this case was the opposite, owing to a certain 
ruthlessness and hatred of goodness in Antipater. 
For, in the first place, he would not salute Xeno- 
crates, although he greeted the other ambassadors ; 
at which Xenocrates is said to have remarked: 
“‘ Antipater does well to feel shame before me alone 
of his ruthless designs against our city.”’ And again, 
when the philosopher began to speak, Antipater 
would not listen to him, but angrily contradicted 
him and forced him into silence. But when Phocion 
had made his plea, Antipater replied that the 
Athenians could be his friends and allies on con- 
dition that they delivered up Demosthenes and 
Hypereides, reverted to their earlier constitution 
with its basis of property qualification, received a 
garrison into Munychia,! and, in addition, paid the 
costs of the war and a fine. 

The rest of the ambassadors were satisfied with 
these terms and considered them humane, with the 
exception of Xenocrates, who said that Antipater 
dealt with them moderately if he held them to be 


1 The acropolis of Peiraeus. 
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slaves, but severely if he held them to be freemen. 
Phocion, however, besought Antipater to spare them 
the garrison, to which Antipater, as we are told, 
replied: ‘“‘O Phocion, we wish to gratify thee in all 
things, except those which will ruin thée and us.” 
But some tell a different story, and say that Anti- 
pater asked whether, in case he indulged the Athen- 
ians in the matter of the garrison, Phocion would go 
surety that his city would abide by the peace and 
stir up no trouble; and that when Phocion was 
silent and delayed his answer, Callimedon, surnamed 
Carabus,! an arrogant man and a hater of democracy, 
sprang to his feet and cried: “ But even if the fellow 
should prate such nonsense, Antipater, wilt thou 
trust him and give up what thou hast planned to 
do?” 

XXVIII. Thus the Athenians were obliged to re- 
ceive a Macedonian garrison, which was under the 
command of Menyllus, an equitable man and a friend 
of Phocion. But the measure was held to be an 
arrogant one, and rather a display of power which 
delighted in insolence than an occupation due to 
stress of circumstance. And it came at a time which 
added not a little to the distress of the people. 
For the garrison was introduced on the twentieth of 
the month Boédromion, while the celebration of the 
mysteries was in progress, on the day when the god 
Iacchus is conducted from the city to Eleusis, so 
that the disturbance of the sacred rite led most men 
to reflect upon the attitude of the heavenly powers 
in earlier times and at the present day. For of old 
the mystic shapes and voices were vouchsafed to 
them in the midst of their most glorious successes, 


1 Stag-beetle. 
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1 See the Themistocles, xv. 1. 
2 Artemis was the patron goddess of Munychia. 
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and brought consternation and affright upon their 
enemies ;! but now, while the same sacred cere- 
monies were in progress, the gods looked down with 
indifference upon the most grievous woes of Hellas, 
and the profanation of the season which had been 
most sweet and holy in their eyes made it for the 
future give its name to their greatest evils. Indeed, 
a few years before this the Athenians had received 
an oracle from Dodona bidding them “ guard the 
summits of Artemis,’? that strangers might not 
seize them ; and now, during the days of the festival, 
when the fillets with which they entwine the mystic 
chests were dyed, instead of purple they showed a 
sallow and deathly colour, and, what was more signi- 
ficant still, all the articles for common use which 
were dyed along with the fillets took the natural hue. 
Moreover, as a mystic initiate was washing a pig in 
the harbour of Cantharus,’ a great fish seized the 
offering * which he held and devoured the lower 
parts of its body as far as the belly, by which Heaven 
clearly indicated to them in advance that they would 
be deprived of the lower parts of the city which 
adjoined the sea, but would retain the upper city. 
Now, the garrison, owing to the influence of Me- 
nyllus, did no harm to the inhabitants; but the 
citizens who were deprived of their franchise be- 
cause of their poverty numbered more than twelve 
thousand, and those of them who remained at home 
appeared to be suffering grievous and undeserved 
wrongs, while those who on this account forsook 
the city and migrated to Thrace, where Antipater 


3 Part of the harbour of Peiraeus. 
‘ Intended for Demeter, the chief divinity of the mys- 
teries. 
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1 rovro retained in both places by Bekker; the first is 
deleted by Coraés, after Reiske ; the second is corrected to 
tére by Sintenis’. 
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furnished them with land and a city, were like men 
driven from a captured city. 

XXIX. Moreover, the death of Demosthenes in 
Calauria, and that of Hypereides at Cleonae, about 
which I have written elsewhere,! made the Athe- 
nians yearn almost passionately for Philip and Alex- 
ander. At a later time, after Antigonus had been 
slain,? and those who slew him began to oppress and 
vex the people, a peasant in Phrygia who was digging 
on his farm was asked by someone what he was doing, 
and answered: “I am looking for Antigonus.’’ So 
now many were moved to speak, as they called to 
mind how the greatness and generosity of those 
illustrious kings made their wrath easy to appease ; 
whereas Antipater, although he tried to conceal his 
power under the mask of a common man of mean 
attire and simple mode of life, was really a more 
burdensome tyrant and master to those who were 
in trouble. But nevertheless Phocion successfully 
pleaded with Antipater for the exemption of many 
from exile, and for those who went into exile he 
obtained the privilege of residing in Peloponnesus, 
instead of being driven out of Hellas beyond the 
Ceraunian mountains and the promontory of Taena- 
rum like other men in banishment. Of this number 
was Hagnonides the public informer. Furthermore, 
by managing the affairs of the city with mildness 
and according to the laws, he kept the men of edu- 
cation and culture always in office, while the busy- 
bodies and innovators, who withered into insignifi- 
cance from the very fact that they held no office and 


1 See the Demosthenes, chapters xxvili.—xxx. 
2 Antigonus was defeated by Seleucus and Lysimachus at 
Ipsus, in Phrygia, in 301 B.c., and fell in the battle, 
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raised no uproars, were taught by him to be fond of 
home and to delight in tilling the soil. When he 
saw that Xenocrates paid the resident alien tax, he 
offered to enrol him as a citizen; but the philosopher 
refused, saying that he could not take part in an ad- 
ministration for the prevention of which he had 
served on an embassy.! 

XXX. When Menyllus offered Phocion a gift of 
money, he replied that neither was Menyllus better 
than Alexander,? nor was there any stronger reason 
why the man who would not accept it then should 
take it now. Menyllus, however, begged him to take 
the money for his son Phocus at least, whereupon 
Phocion said: “ For Phocus, should he be converted 
to sobriety of life, his patrimony will be enough ; 
but as he is now, nothing is sufficient.” Again, when 
Antipater desired him to do something that was not 
seemly, he gave him a sharper answer, saying: “ Anti- 
pater cannot have from me the services of friend and 
flatterer at once.” And Antipater himself once said, 
as we are told, that he had two friends at Athens, 
Phocion and Demades; one he could never persuade 
to take anything, the other he could never satisfy 
with his gifts. And verily Phocion displayed as a 
virtue the poverty in which, though he had been so 
many times a general of Athens and had enjoyed 
the friendship of kings, he had come to old age ; 
whereas Demades made a great parade of his wealth, 
even though he was violating the laws to do so. For 
instance, there was a law of Athens at this time 
forbidding a choregus to have a foreigner in his 
chorus, under penalty of a thousand drachmas; but 
Demades presented a chorus of a hundred members 


1 Cf. chapter xxvii. 2 Cf. chapter xviii. 
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all of whom were foreigners, and at the same time 
brought into the theatre his fine of a thousand 
drachmas for each one of them. Again, when he 
was bringing home a wife for his son Demeas, he 
said to him: “ When I married thy mother, my son, 
not even a neighbour noticed it; but to thy nuptials 
kings and potentates are contributing.” 

When the Athenians importuned Phocion to go 
and persuade Antipater to remove the garrison, 
whether it was because he despaired of persuading 
him, or because he saw that the people were more 
sensible and conducted public affairs with more de- 
corum when they were thus under the influence of 
fear, he continually rejected that mission; he did, 
however, persuade Antipater not to exact the moneys 
due from the city, but to delay, and postpone their 
payment. The people, accordingly, transferred their 
importunities to Demades. He readily undertook 
the mission, and taking his son with him set out for 
Macedonia. He arrived there, as some heavenly 
power, doubtless, would have it, precisely at the 
time when Antipater was already afflicted with sick- 
ness, and when Cassander, who had assumed control - 
of affairs, had found a letter which Demades had 
written to Antigonus in Asia, beseeching him to 
present himself suddenly in Greece and Macedonia, 
which hung by an old and rotten thread, as he 
facetiously called Antipater. When, therefore, Cas- 
sander saw Demades after his arrival, he arrested him, 
and first slaughtered his son, whom he had brought 
so near that the folds of his father’s robe caught the 
blood of his murder and were filled with it, and then, 
after heaping much insult and abuse upon him for 
his ingratitude and treachery, slew the father too. 
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1 Not to be taken in its literal meaning of commander of a 
thousand, but in the general sense of lieutenant-general, second 
in command. Antipater vainly sought to deprive his son of 
the succession. 
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XXXII. And when Antipater died, after appoint- 
ing Polysperchon general-in-chief, and Cassander 
chiliarch,! Cassander at once became rebellious, 
promptly took the government into his own hands, 
and sent Nicanor with all speed to relieve Menyllus 
from the command of the garrison at Athens, bid- 
ding him take over Munychia before Antipater’s 
death became known. This was done, and when, 
after a few days, the Athenians learned that Anti- 
pater was dead,? they blamed Phocion severely, 
alleging that he had known about it before and 
had held his peace as a favour to Nicanor. Phocion, 
however, paid no heed to these charges, but by in- 
terviews and discussions with Nicanor rendered him 
in general mild and gracious to the Athenians, and, 
in particular, persuaded him to undertake sundry 
expensive exhibitions as director of games. 

XXXII. In the meantime, too, Polysperchon, who 
had the king? in his own personal charge and was 
seeking to thwart the schemes of Cassander, sent a 
letter to the citizens of Athens, announcing that the 
king restored to them their democracy and ordered 
that all Athenians should take part in the adminis- 
tration of the city according to their earlier polity. 
This was a plot against Phocion. For Polysperchon 
was scheming (as he plainly showed a little later) to 
dispose the city in his own interests, and had no hope 
of succeeding unless Phocion was banished ; he was 
sure, however, that Phocion would be banished if the 


3 In 319 B.c. 

3 The imbecile Philip Arrhidaeus, half-brother of Alexan- 
der. The other king, the little son of Alexander by Roxana, 
was in Epeirus with Olympias, the mother of Alexander. 
See the Humenes, iii. 1 and 7, with the notes. 
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disfranchised citizens overwhelmed the administra- 
tion, and the tribunal was again at the mercy of 
demagogues and public informers. 

Since the Athenians were somewhat stirred by 
these communications, Nicanor wished to address 
them,! and after a council had been convened in 
Peiraeus, he came before it, relying upon Phocion 
for the safety of his person. But Dercyllus, the 
Athenian general in command of the district, made 
an attempt to arrest him, whereupon Nicanor, who 
became aware of the attempt in time, dashed away, 
and was clearly about to inflict speedy punishment 
upon the city. Phocion, however, when assailed for 
letting Nicanor go and not detaining him, said that 
he had confidence in Nicanor and expected no evil 
at his hands; but in any case, he would rather be 
found suffering wrong than doing wrong. Now, 
such an utterance as this might seem honourable and 
noble in one who had regard to his own interests 
alone; but he who endangers his country’s safety, 
and that, too, when he is her commanding general, 
transgresses, I suspect, a larger and more venerable 
obligation of justice towards his fellow citizens. For 
it cannot even be said that it was the fear of plung- 
ing the city into war which made Phocion refrain 
from seizing Nicanor, but that he sought to excuse 
himself on other grounds by protestations of good 
faith and justice, in order that Nicanor might respect 
these obligations and keep the peace and do the 
Athenians no wrong; nay, it would seem that he 
really had too strong a confidence in Nicanor. For 
though many gave warning against that officer and 


1 Nicanor, acting in the interests of Cassander, wished to 
expose to the Athenians the designs of Polysperchon. 
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accused him of hostile designs against the Peiraeus, 
in that he was sending mercenaries across to Salamis, 
and tampering with some of the residents in Peiraeus, 
Phocion would not give heed to the story nor believe 
it at all. Indeed, even after Philomelus of Lamptrae 
brought in a decree that all Athenians should stand 
under arms and await orders from Phocion their 
general, he paid no attention to the matter, until 
Nicanor led his troops forth from Munychia and 
began to run trenches around the Peiraeus. 

XXXII. In this state of affairs, Phocion, who now 
wished to lead the Athenians forth to battle, was 
stormed at and held in derision, and Alexander the 
son of Polysperchon came with an armed force. His 
ostensible design was to bring aid to the citizens 
against Nicanor, but he really wished to seize the 
city, if he could, now that she was ruinously divided 
against herself. For the exiles who had burst into 
the country with him were at once in the city, 
strangers and disfranchised citizens ran in to join 
them, and a motley and turbulent assembly was 
gathered together, in which Phocion was deposed 
from his command and other generals were chosen. 
And had not Alexander been seen in close confer- 
ence with Nicanor near the walls, and had not their 
interview, which was often repeated, rendered the 
Athenians suspicious, the city would not have escaped 
its peril. Moreover, Hagnonides the orator! at once 
assailed Phocion and denounced him as a traitor, 
whereupon Callimedon and Charicles? took fright 
and left the city, while Phocion, and with him those 

1 The same as the public informer of xxix. 3. 

3 Prominent partisans of Antipater, who had transferred 
their allegiance to Cassander, the son of Antipater, rather 
than to Polysperchon, the successor of Antipater. 
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of his friends who remained faithful, set out to go to 
Polysperchon. There went forth with them also, 
out of regard for Phocion, Solon of Plataea and 
Deinarchus of Corinth,! who were reputed to be 
intimate friends of Polysperchon. But Deinarchus 
fell sick, and the party therefore tarried many days 
in Elateia, during which time the people of Athens, 
in accordance with a decree brought in by Arche- 
stratus and supported by Hagnonides, sent an em- 
bassy to denounce Phocion. Both the parties fell 
in with Polysperchon at the same time, as he was 
marching with the king near Pharygae, a village of 
Phocis lying at the foot of Mount Acrurium, which 
is now called Galata. 

Here, then, Polysperchon, after setting up the 
golden canopy and seating beneath it the king and 
his friends, as soon as Deinarchus came forward, 
ordered him to be seized, tortured, and put to death,? 
and then gave audience to the Athenians. But they 
raised a tumultuous shouting with their denuncia- 
tions of one another in the council, and at last Hag- 
nonides came forward and said: “ Throw us all into 
one cage and send us back to Athens to render an 
account.” At this, the king burst out laughing; but 
the Macedonians and foreigners who were gathered 
about the council, having nothing else to do, were 
eager to listen, and nodded to the ambassadors to 
make their denunciation there. But there was no 
fairness in the conduct of the case, since, when 
Phocion tried to speak, he was frequently interrupted 
by Polysperchon, and at last, smiting the ground with 


1 Antipater’s chief agent in Peloponnesus, 
2 In order to maintain himself in power, Polysperchon was 
forced to treat Antipater’s friends as his own enemies, 
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his staff, he retired and held his peace. Moreover, 
when Hegemon! said that Polysperchon could bear 
witness to his good will towards the people, and 
Polysperchon replied in wrath, “Cease telling lies 
against me in the presence of the king,” the king 
sprang to his feet and would have smitten Hegemon 
with a spear. But Polysperchon quickly threw his 
arms about the king, and thus the council was 
dissolved. 

XXXIV. A guard was now placed about Phocion 
and his associates, and at sight of this all of his 
friends who were standing at some remove covered 
up their faces and sought safety in flight. Phocion 
and his party, however, were taken back to Athens 
by Cleitus, ostensibly to be tried, but really under 
sentence of death. And besides, the manner of 
their return to the city was shameful, for they were 
carried on waggons through the Cerameicus to the 
theatre. For thither Cleitus brought them and there 
he kept them, until the magistrates had made up an 
assembly, from which they excluded neither slave, 
foreigner, nor disfranchised person, but allowed all 
alike, both men and women, free access to theatre 
and tribunal. After the letter of the king had been 
read aloud, in which he said that according to his . 
judgement the men were traitors, but that their 
fellow citizens, who were freemen and self-govern- 
ing, should pronounce sentence upon them, Cleitus 
led the men in. Then the best of the citizens, at 
sight of Phocion, covered their faces, bent their 
heads, and wept. One of them, however, rose up 


1 One of Phocion’s party, and, like him, under accusation 
of treachery, 3.e. of favouring Cassander rather than Poly- 
sperchon. 
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1 In cases where the penalty was not fixed by law, the 
accuser proposed a penalty, and the accused had the right to 
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and had the courage to say that, since the king had 
put a case of such importance into the hands of the 
people, it were well that slaves and foreigners should 
leave the assembly. This the multitude would not 
tolerate, but cried out to stone the oligarchs and 
haters of the people. Therefore no one else under- 
took to speak in behalf of Phocion, but he himself, 
with great difficulty, at last made himself heard, 
saying: “Do ye wish to put us to death unjustly 
or justly?” And when some answered, “Justly,” 
he said: “ And how will ye determine this without 
hearing me?” But they were not a whit more 
willing to hear him, and therefore, drawing nearer, 
he said: “I admit my own guilt, and I assign death 
as the penalty! for my political conduct; but these 
men with me, men of Athens, are not guilty at all, 
and why will ye put them to death?” “ Because 
they are thy friends,” answered many, whereat Pho- 
cion retired and held his peace. But Hagnonides 
read aloud an edict which he had prepared, in ac- 
cordance with which the people were to vote by 
show of hands whether they thought the men to 
be guilty, and the men, if the show of hands was 
against them, were to be put to death. 

XXXV. After the edict had been read aloud, some 
demanded an additional clause providing that Phocion 
should be tortured before he was put to death, and 
insisted that the rack should be brought in and the 
executioners summoned. But Hagnonides, who saw 
that Cleitus was displeased at this, and considered 
the measure abominable and barbarous, said : “ When- 
ever we catch that rascally Callimedon, men of Athens, 
propose a counter-penalty. The court then chose between 
the two penalties. Phocion waived all the advantage of this 
right, as Socrates, in a different way, had done. 
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we will put him to the torture ; but I cannot make 
any such motion in the case of Phocion.” Here some 
decent fellow called out in response: “Right thou 
art; for if we should torture Phocion, what would 
be left for us to do to thee?” So the form of the 
edict was approved, and when the show of hands 
was taken, no one keeping his seat, but all rising to 
their feet, and most of them wreathing themselves 
with garlands, they condemned the men to death. 
Now, there were with Phocion, Nicocles, Thudippus, 
Hegemon, and Pythocles; and Demetrius of Pha- 
lerum, Callimedon, Charicles, and sundry others, 
were condemned to death im abseniid. 

XXXVI. When, accordingly, the assembly had 
been dissolved and the men were being led to the 
prison, the rest of them, as their friends and rela- 
tives clung about them, walked along lamenting and 
shedding tears; but the countenance of Phocion was 
the same as it used to be when he was escorted 
from the assembly as general, and when men saw it, 
they were amazed at the man’s calmness and at his 
grandeur of spirit. His enemies, however, ran along 
by his side and reviled him; and one of them actu- 
ally came up and spat in his face. At this, as we are 
told, Phocion looked towards the magistrates and 
said : “ Will not someone stop this fellow’s unseemly 
behaviour?”’ Again, when Thudippus, on entering 
the prison and seeing the executioner bruising the 
hemlock, grew angry and bewailed his hard fate, 
declaring it not fitting that he should perish with 
Phocion, “Is it no satisfaction to thee, then,” said 
Phocion, “that thou art put to death in company 
with Phocion?” And when one of his friends 
asked him if he had any message for his son Phocus, 
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“‘ Certainly,” said he; “my message is that he 
cherish no resentment against the Athenians.” 
Again, when Nicocles, his most faithful friend, 
begged the privilege of drinking the drug first, 
“O Nicocles,” he said, “thy request is grievous to 
me and painful; but since I have never in all my 
life denied thee any other favour, I grant thee this 
one also.” But when all the rest had drunk of it, 
the drug ran short, and the executioner refused to 
bruise another portion unless he were paid twelve 
drachmas, which was the price of the weight re- 
quired. However, after a delay of some length, 
Phocion called one of his friends, and, asking if a 
man could not even die at Athens without paying 
for the privilege, bade him give the executioner his 
money. 

XXXVII. It was the nineteenth day of the month 
Munychion,! and the horsemen conducting the pro- 
cession in honour of Zeus were passing by the prison. 
Some of them took off their garlands, and others 
gazed at the door of the prison with tears in their 
eyes. And it was thought by all those whose souls 
were not wholly savage and debauched by rage and 
jealousy, that an impious thing had been done in not 
waiting over that day, and so keeping the city pure 
from a public execution when it was holding festival. 
However, his enemies, as if their triumph were in- 
complete, got a decree passed that the body of 
Phocion should be carried beyond the boundary of 
the country, and that no Athenian should light a 
fire for his obsequies. Therefore no friend of his 
ventured to touch his body, but a certain Conopion, 
who was wont to perform such services for hire, 


1 Karly in May, 318 B.c. 
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1 Cf. chapter xix. 
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carried the body beyond Eleusis, took fire from the 
Megarian territory, and burned it. The wife of 
Phocion,! however, who was present with her maid- 
servants, heaped up a cenotaph on the spot and 
poured libations upon it; then, putting the bones in 
her bosom and carrying them by night to her dwell- 
ing, she buried them by the hearth, saying: “To 
thee, dear Hearth, I entrust these remains of a 
noble man; but do thou restore them to the se- 
pulchre of his fathers, when the Athenians shall 
have come to their senses.” 

XXXVIII. And indeed, after a short time had 
passed, and when the course of events was teaching 
them what a patron and guardian of moderation 
and justice the people had lost, they set up a statue 
of him in bronze, and gave his bones a public burial. 
Moreover, as regards his accusers, the people them- 
selves condemned Hagnonides and put him to death; 
while Epicurus and Demophilus, who had run away 
from the city, were found out by Phocion’s son and 
visited with his vengeance. 

This son of Phocion,? we are told, turned out to 
be a man of no worth in general, and once, being 
enamoured of a girl who was kept in a brothel, 
chanced to hear Theodorus the Atheist discourse in 
the Lyceium as follows: “If there is no disgrace in 
ransoming a man beloved, the same is true of a woman 
loved ; what is true of a comrade, is true also of a 
mistress.’ Accordingly, his passion leading him to 
think the argument sound, he ransomed his mistress. 

But Phocion’s fate reminded the Greeks anew of 
that of Socrates;* they felt that the sin and mis- 
fortune of Athens were alike in both cases, 


2 Cf. chapters xx. and xxx. ]. 3 In 399 B.c. 
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I. Cato’s family got its first lustre and fame from 
his great-grandfather Cato (a man whose virtue gained 
him the greatest reputation and influence among the 
Romans, as has been written in his Life), but the 
death of both parents left him an orphan, together 
with his brother Caepio and his sister Porcia. Cato 
had also a half-sister, Servilia, the daughter of his 
mother.! All these children were brought up in the 
home of Livius Drusus, their uncle on the mother’s 
side, who at that time was a leader in the conduct of 
public affairs; for he was a most powerful speaker, 
in general a man of the greatest discretion, and 
yielded to no Roman in dignity of purpose. 

We are told that from his very childhood Cato 
displayed, in speech, in countenance, and in his 
childish sports, a nature that was inflexible, imper- 
turbable, and altogether steadfast. He set out to 
accomplish his purposes with a vigour beyond his 
years, and while he was harsh and repellent to those 
who would flatter him, he was still more masterful 
towards those who tried to frighten him. It was 
altogether difficult to make him laugh, although once 
in a while he relaxed his features so far as to smile; 
and he was not quickly nor easily moved to anger, 
though once angered he was inexorable. 


1 By her second husband, Q. Servilius Caepio, who was 
also the father of Cato’s half-brother Caepio. 
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When, accordingly, he came to study, he was slug- 
gish of comprehension and slow, but what he com- 
prehended he held fast in his memory. And this is 
generally the way of nature: those who are well 
endowed are more apt to recall things to mind, but 
those retain things in their memory who acquire 
them with toil and trouble ;! for everything they 
learn becomes branded, as it were, upon their minds. 
It would appear, too, that Cato’s reluctance to be 
persuaded made his learning anything more labo- 
rious. For, to learn is simply to allow something to 
be done to you, and to be quickly persuaded is 
natural for those who are less able to offer resistance. 
Therefore young men are more easily persuaded than 
old men, and sick folk, than those who are well, and, 
in a word, where the power to raise objections is 
weakest, the act of submission is easiest. However, 
we are told that Cato was obedient to his tutor, and 
did everything that was enjoined upon him, although 
in each case he demanded the reason and wanted to 
know the why and wherefore. And, indeed, his tutor 
was a man of culture, and more ready to reason with 
a pupil than to thrash him. His name was Sarpedon. 

II. While Cato was still a boy, the Italian allies of 
the Romans were making efforts to obtain Roman 
citizenship. One of their number, Pompaedius Silo,? 
aman of experience in war and of the highest po- 
sition, was a friend of Drusus, and lodged at his 
house for several days. During this time he became 
familiar with the children, and said to them once: 
“Come, beg your uncle to help us in our struggle for 
citizenship.”’ Caepio, accordingly, consented with a 


1 Cf. Aristotle, De Mem. i. 1, 2, 24. 
* Erroneously called Publius Silo in the Marius, xxxiii. 2. 
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smile, but Cato made no reply and gazed fixedly and 
fiercely upon the strangers. Then Pompaedius said : 
‘But thou, young man, what sayest thou to us? 
Canst thou not take the part of the strangers with 
thy uncle, like thy brother?’’ And when Cato said 
not a word, but by his silence and the look on his 
face seemed to refuse the request, Pompaedius lifted 
him up through a window, as if he would cast him 
out, and ordered him to consent, or he would throw 
him down, at the same time making the tone of his 
voice harsher, and frequently shaking the boy as he 
held his body out at the window. But when Cato 
had endured this treatment for a long time without 
showing fright or fear, Pompaedius put him down, 
saying quietly to his friends: “‘ What a piece of good 
fortune it is for Italy that he is a boy; for if he were 
a man, I do not think we could get a single vote 
among the people.’ } 

At another time a relation of his who was cele- 
brating a birthday, invited Cato and other boys to 
supper, and the company were diverting themselves 
at play in a separate part of the house, older and 
younger together, their play being actions at law, 
accusations, and the conducting of the condemned 
persons to prison. Accordingly, one of those thus 
condemned, a boy of comely looks, was led off by 
an older boy and shut into a chamber, where he 
called upon Cato for help. Then Cato, when he 
understood what was going on, quickly came to the 
door, pushed aside the boys who stood before it and 
tried to stop him, led forth the prisoner, and went 

1 This incident must have happened, if at all, in 91 B.c., 
when Cato was four years old; but it need not be inferred 


that he had already formed an opinion on public affairs. The 
story is told also in Valerius Maximus, iii. 1, 2. 
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off home with him in a passion, followed by other 
boys also. 

III. He was so celebrated that, when Sulla was 
preparing for exhibition the sacred equestrian game 
for boys! which is called “Troja,’’ and, after as- 
sembling the boys of good birth, appointed two 
leaders for them, the boys accepted one of them for 
his mother’s sake (he was a son of Metella, Sulla’s 
wife), but would not tolerate the other (who was a 
nephew of Pompey, named Sextus), and refused to 
rehearse under him or obey him; and when Sulla 
asked them whom they would have, they all cried 
«“ Cato,” and Sextus himself gave way and yielded 
the honour to a confessed superior. 

Now, Sulla was friendly to Cato and his brother ? 
on their father’s account, and sometimes actually 
asked them to see him and conversed with them, a 
kindness which he showed to very few, by reason of 
the weight and majesty of his authority and power. 
So Sarpedon, thinking that this conduced greatly to 
the honour and safety of his charge, was continually 
bringing Cato to wait upon Sulla at his house, which, 
at that time, looked exactly like an Inferno, owing to 
the multitude of those who were brought thither 
and put to torture. Now, Cato was in his fourteenth 
year ; and when he saw heads of men reputed to be 
eminent carried forth, and heard the smothered 
groans of the bystanders, he asked his tutor why no 
one slew this man. “ Because, my child,’ said the 
tutor, “men fear him more than they hate him.” 
“Why, then,” said Cato, “didst thou not give me a 

1 Cf. Vergil, Aeneid, v. 553 ff. 

2 Both here, and in i. 1, Plutarch carelessly speaks as 
ee Caepio were own brother, and not half-brother, of 

ato. 
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sword, that I might slay him and set my country free 
from slavery ?’’ When Sarpedon heard this speech, 
and saw also the look on the boy’s face, which was 
full of rage and fury, he was so frightened that in 
future he kept him under close watch and ward, lest 
he should venture on some rash deed. 

When he was still a little boy, and was asked 
whom he loved most, he answered, “ My brother”; 

and to the question whom he loved next, likewise, 
' My brother” ; and so a third time, until, after many 
such answers from him, his questioner desisted. And 
when he came to maturity, he maintained all the 
more firmly this affection for his brother. Indeed, 
when he was twenty years old, without Caepio he 
would not take supper, or make a journey, or go out 
into the forum. But when his brother used perfume, 
Cato would decline it; and in his habits generally he 
was severe and strict. At any rate, when Caepio 
was admired and praised for his discretion and 
moderation, he would admit that he had _ those 
qualities when tested by reference to most men; 
“ But when,’ he would say, “I compare my life 
with that of Cato, I seem to myself no better than 
Sippius, ’—mentioning one of those who were cele- 
brated for luxury and effeminacy. 

IV. After Cato had been made priest of Apollo, 
he took a house apart, accepted his share of the 
patrimony, which amounted to a hundred and twenty 
talents, and began to live yet more simply than be- 
fore. He made a close companion of Antipater the 
Tyrian, a Stoic philosopher, and devoted himself 
especially to ethical and political doctrines. He 
was possessed, as it were, with a kind of inspiration 
for the pursuit of every virtue; but, above all, that 
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form of goodness which consists in rigid justice that 
will not bend to clemency or favour, was his great 
delight. He practised also the kind of speaking 
which is effective with a multitude, deeming it right 
that in political philosophy, as in a great city, a 
certain warlike element should also be maintained. 
However, he did not perform his exercises in 
company with others, nor did any one ever hear 
him rehearsing a speech. Indeed, to one of his 
companions who said, “Men find fault with thee, 
Cato, for thy silence,” he replied: “Only let them 
not blame my life. I will begin to speak when 
I am not going to say what were better left 
unsaid.” 

V. The Basilica Porcia, as it was called, had been 
dedicated by the elder Cato while he was censor.! 
Here, then, the tribunes of the people were ac- 
customed to transact their business; and as one of 
the pillars was thought to be in the way of their 
seats, they determined to take it down or move it to 
another place. This brought Cato for the first time, 
and against his wishes, into the forum ; he opposed 
the tribunes, and was admired for the proof of elo- 
quence and high character which he gave. For his 
speech had nothing about it that was juvenile or 
affected, but was straightforward, full of matter, and 
harsh. However, a charm that captivated the ear 
was diffused over the harshness of his sentiments, 
and the mingling of his character with them gave 
their austerity a smiling graciousness that won men’s 
hearts. His voice was sufficiently loud and pene- 
trating to reach the ears of so large a multitude, 
and it had a strength and tension which could not 


1 Of. the Cato Major, xix. 2. This was in ]82 B.c. 
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be broken or worn out; for he often spoke all day 
without getting tired. 

At this time, then, after winning his case, he went 
back again to his silence and his discipline. He 
built up his body by vigorous exercises, accustoming 
himself to endure both heat and snow with uncovered 
head, and to journey on foot at all seasons, without a 
vehicle. Those of his friends who went abroad with 
him used horses, and Cato would often join each of 
them in turn and converse with him, although he 
walked and they rode. In sickness, he had wonderful 
patience, as well as self-control; for instance, if he 
had an ague, he would pass the day alone by himself, 
admitting no visitor, until he was conscious of lasting 
relief and the departure of the disease. 

VI. At suppers, he would throw dice for the choice 
of portions ; and if he lost, and his friends bade him 
choose first, he would say it was not right, since 
Venus! was unwilling. At first, also, he would drink 
once after supper and then leave the table; but as 
time went on he would allow himself to drink very 
generously, so that he often tarried at his wine till 
early morning. His friends used to say that the 
cause of this was his civic and public activities; he 
was occupied with these all day, and so prevented 
from literary pursuits, wherefore he would hold inter- 
course with the philosophers at night and over the 
cups. For this reason, too, when a certain Memmius 
remarked in company that Cato spent his entire 
nights in drinking, Cicero answered him by saying: 
‘‘Thou shouldst add that he spends his entire days 
in throwing dice.” 

And, in general, Cato thought he ought to take a 


1 The highest throw at dice was called the ‘‘ Venus-throw,” 
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course directly opposed to the life and practices of the 
time, feeling that these were bad and in need of great 
change. For instance, when he saw that a purple 
which was excessively red and vivid was much in 
vogue, he himself would wear the dark shade. Again, 
he would often go out into the streets after breakfast 
without shoes or tunic. He was not hunting for 
notoriety by this strange practice, but accustoming 
himself to be ashamed only of what was really 
shameful, and to ignore men’s low opinion of other 
things. When an inheritance worth a hundred talents 
fell to him from his cousin Cato, he turned it into 
money, and allowed any friend who needed it to 
have the use of it without interest. And some of his 
friends actually pledged to the public treasury both 
lands and slaves which he offered for this purpose 
himself, and made good his offer. 

VII. When he thought that he was old enough to 
marry,—and up to that time he had consorted with 
no woman,—he engaged himself to Lepida, who had 
formerly been betrothed to Metellus Scipio, but was 
now free, since Scipio had rejected her and the be- 
trothal had been broken. However, before the 
marriage Scipio changed his mind again, and by dint 
of every effort got the maid. Cato was greatly exasper- 
ated and inflamed by this, and attempted to go to law 
about it; but his friends prevented this, and so, in 
his rage and youthful fervour, he betook himself to 
iambic verse, and heaped much scornful abuse upon 
Scipio, adopting the bitter tone of Archilochus, but 
avoiding his license and puerility. And he married 
Atilia, a daughter of Serranus. She was the first 
woman with whom he consorted, but not the only 
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1 In 73-71 B.c. Cf. the Crassus, viii. ff. 


2 Lucius Gellius Publicola, consul in 72 B.o. with Cornelius 
Lentulus Clodianus. Both consuls were defeated by Spartacus. 
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one, as was true of Laelius, the friend of Scipio 
Africanus ; Laelius, indeed, was more fortunate, since 
in the course of his long life he knew but one 
woman, the wife of his youth. 

VIII. When the servile war was in progress,! 
_ which was called the war of Spartacus, Gellius? was 
commander, while Cato took part in his campaign 
as a volunteer, for the sake of his brother; for his 
brother Caepio was a military tribune. Here he had 
not the opportunity to employ as much as he wished 
his zeal and discipline in virtue, because the war was 
not well conducted ; but notwithstanding, amidst the 
great effeminacy and luxury of those who took part 
in that campaign, he displayed such good discipline, 
self-control, courage in all emergencies, and sagacity, 
that men thought him not one whit inferior to the 
elder Cato. Moreover, Gellius assigned to him prizes 
of valour and distinguished honours; but Cato would 
not take them nor allow them, declaring that he had 
done nothing worthy of honours. And so, in conse- 
quence of this, he was thought to be a strange 
creature. For instance, a law was passed forbidding 
candidates for office to be attended by nomen- 
clators,® and in his canvass for the military tribune- 
ship he was the only one who obeyed the law. He 
made it his business to salute and address without 
help from others those who met him on his rounds, 
but he did not avoid giving offence even to those 
who praised his course; for the more clearly they 
saw the rectitude of his practice, the more distressed 
were they at the difficulty of imitating it. 


3 Attendants whose duty it was to tell the candidate the 
names of those whom he was going to meet, that he might 
appear to be acquainted with them. 
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1 éuweddéces Sintenis’, after Cobet; éuwedaons Sintenis!, 
Coraés, Bekker. 

3 dvbauov Sintenis’ correction of the MSS. Bao:Arkdy 
(kingly), adopted by Bekker. 
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IX. Appointed military tribune,! he was sent to 
Macedonia, to serve under Rubrius the praetor. At 
this time, we are told, his wife being full of grief and 
in tears, one of Cato’s friends, Munatius, said to her: 
‘“‘ Take heart, Atilia; I will watch over thy husband.” 
“Certainly he will,’ cried Cato, and after they had 
gone a day’s journey on their way, immediately after 
supper, he said: “Come, Munatius, see that you keep 
your promise to Atilia, and forsake me neither by 
day nor by night.” Then he gave orders that two 
couches be placed in the same chamber for them, 
and thus Munatius always slept—and that was the 
joke—watched over by Cato. 

He had in his following fifteen slaves, two freed- 
men, and four friends. These rode on horses, while 
he himself always went a-foot ; and yet he would join 
each of them in turn and converse with him.2— And 
when he reached the camp, where there were several 
legions, and was appointed to the command of one of 
them by the general, he thought it a trifling and 
useless task to make a display of his own virtue, 
which was that of a single man, but was ambitious 
above all things to make the men under his command 
like unto himself. He did not, however, divest his 
power of the element which inspires fear, but called 
in the aid of reason; with its help he persuaded and 
taught his men about everything, while rewards 
and punishments followed their acts. Consequently, 
it were hard to say whether he made his men more 
peaceful or more warlike, more zealous or more just ; 
to such a degree did they show themselves terrible 
to their enemies but gentle to their allies, without 


1 About 67 B.c. 
2 Cf. chapter v. 3. 
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courage to do wrong but ambitious to win praise. 
Moreover, that to which Cato gave least thought was 
his in greatest measure, namely, esteem, favour, sur- 
passing honour, and kindness, from his soldiers. For 
he willingly shared the tasks which he imposed upon 
others, and in his dress, way of living, and conduct 
on the march, made himself more like a soldier than 
a commander, while in character, dignity of purpose, 
and eloquence, he surpassed all those who bore the 
titles of Imperator and General. In this way, with- 
out knowing it, he produced in his men at the same 
time the feeling of good will towards himself. For a. 
genuine desire to attain virtue’ arises only in conse- 
quence of perfect good will and respect for him who 
displays virtue ; those, on the other hand, who praise 
good men without loving them may revere their 
reputation, but they do not admire their virtue or 
imitate it. 

X. On learning that Athenodorus, surnamed Cor- 
dylion, who had a large acquaintance with the Stoic 
philosophy, was living at Pergamum, being now in 
his old age and having most sturdily resisted all 
intimacies and friendships with governors and kings, 
Cato thought it would be useless to send messengers 
or write letters to him. Instead of this, since he 
had a furlough of two months allowed him by law, 
he sailed to Asia to visit the man, relying upon his 
own good qualities to make him successful in the 
chase. He held converse with the philosopher, 
conquered his objections, drew him from his fixed 
purpose, and took him back to the camp with him. 
He was overjoyed and in high spirits, feeling that 
he had made a most noble capture,.and one more 
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illustrious than the nations and kingdoms which 
Pompey and Lucullus at that time were subduing 
with their marching armies. 

XI. While Cato was still in military service, his 
brother, who was on his way to Asia, fell sick at 
Aenus in Thrace, and a letter came at once to Cato 
advising him of this. A heavy storm was raging 
at sea and no ship of sufficient size was at hand, but 
nevertheless, taking only two friends and three 
servants with him in a small trading-vessel, he put 
to sea from Thessalonica. He narrowly escaped 
drowning, and by some unaccountable good fortune 
came safe to land, but Caepio had just died. In 
bearing this affliction Cato was thought to have 
shown more passion than philosophy, considering 
not only his lamentations, his embracings of the 
dead, and the heaviness of hts grief, but also his 
expenditure upon the burial, and the pains that he 
took to have incense and costly raiment burned with 
the body, and a monument of polished Thasian 
marble costing eight talents constructed in the 
market-place of Aenus. For some people cavilled at 
these things as inconsistent with Cato’s usual free- 
dom from ostentation, not observing how much 
tenderness and affection was mingled with the man’s 
inflexibility and firmness against pleasures, fears, and 
shameless entreaties. For the funeral rites, more- 
over, both cities and dynasts sent him many things 
for the honour of the dead, from none of whom 
would he accept money; he did, however, take 
incense and ornaments, and paid the value of them 
to the senders. Furthermore, when the inheritance 
fell to him and Caepio’s young daughter, nothing 
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that he had expended for the funeral was asked 
back by him in the distribution of the property. 
And although such was his conduct then and after- 
wards, there was one! who wrote that he passed the 
ashes of the dead through a sieve, in search of the 
gold that had been melted down. So confidently 
did the writer attribute, not only to his sword, but 
also to his pen, freedom from accountability and 
punishment. 

XII. When the time of Cato’s military service 
came to an end, he was sent on his way, not with 
blessings, as is common, nor yet with praises, but 
with tears and insatiable embraces, the soldiers 
casting their mantles down for him to walk upon, 
and kissing his hands, things which the Romans of 
_that day rarely did, and only to a few of their im- 
perators. But before applying himself to public 
affairs he desired to travel about in a study of Asia, 
and to see with his own eyes the customs and lives 
and military strength of each province; at the same 
time he wished to gratify Deiotarus the Galatian, 
who had been a guest-friend of his father, and now 
solicited a visit from him. He therefore arranged 
his journey as follows. At daybreak, he would send 
forward his baker and his cook to the place where he 
intended to lodge. These would enter the city with 
great decorum and little stir, and if Cato had no 
family friend or acquaintance there, they would 
prepare a reception for him at an inn, without 
troubling anybody; or, in case there was no inn, 
they would apply to the magistrates for hospitality, 
and gladly accept wliat was given. But frequently 
they were distrusted and neglected, because they 

1 Julius Caesar, in his ‘‘ Anti-Cato.” See the Caesar, 
chapter liv. ee 
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1 yAautos MSS. and most editors: xAavlo: (mantles), after 
Cobet. 
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raised no tumult and made no threats in their 
dealings with the magistrates. In such a case Cato 
would find their work not done when he arrived, and 
he himself would be more despised than his servants 
when men saw him, and would awaken suspicion, as 
he sat upon the baggage without saying a word, that 
he was a man of low condition and very timid. 
However, he would then call the magistrates to him 
and say: “ Ye miserable wretches, lay aside this in- 
hospitality. Not all men who come to you will be 
Catos. Blunt by your kind attentions the power of 
those who only want an excuse for taking by force 
what they do not get with men’s consent.”’ 

XIII. In Syria, too, as we are told, he had a 
laughable experience. As he was walking into 
Antioch, he saw at the gates outside a multitude 
of people drawn up on either side of the road, among 
whom stood, in one group, young men with military 
cloaks, and in another, boys with gala robes, while 
some had white raiment and crowns, being priests or 
magistrates. Cato, accordingly, thinking that this 
could only be some honourable reception which the 
city was preparing for him, was angry with his 
servants who had been sent on in advance, because 
they had not prevented it; but he ordered his 
friends to dismount, and went forward on foot 
with them. When, however, they were near the 
gate, he who was arranging all these ceremonies 
and marshalling the crowd, a man now well on in 
years, holding a wand and a crown in his hand, 
advanced to meet Cato, and without even greeting 
him asked where they had left Demetrius and when 
he would be there. Now, Demetrius had once been 
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a slave of Pompey, but at this time, when all man- 
kind, so to speak, had their eyes fixed upon Pompey, 
he was courted beyond his deserts, since he had 
great influence with Pompey. Cato’s friends accord- 
ingly, were seized with such a fit of laughter that 
they could not recover themselves even when they 
were walking through the crowd; but Cato was 
greatly disturbed at the time, and said: “O the 
unhappy city!” and not a word besides. In after 
times, however, he was wont to laugh at the incident 
himself also, both when he told it and when he 
called it to mind.! 

XIV. However, Pompey himself put to shame the 
men who were thus neglectful of Cato through 
ignorance. For when Cato came to Ephesus and 
was proceeding to pay his respects to Pompey as an 
older man, one who was greatly his superior® in 
reputation, and then in command of the greatest 
forces, Pompey caught sight of him and would not 
wait, nor would he suffer Cato to come to him as he 
sat, but sprang up as though to honour a superior, 
went to meet him, and gave him his hand. He also 
passed many encomiums upon his virtue even while 
he was present and receiving marks of kindness and 
affection, and still more after he had withdrawn. 
Therefore all men, being put to shame and now 
directing their attention to Cato, admired him for 
the traits which before had brought him scorn, and 
made a study of his mildness and magnanimity. 
And indeéd it was no secret that Pompey’s attentions 
to him were due to self-interest rather than to 
friendship ; men knew that Pompey admired him 
when he was present, but was glad to have him go 


1 This story is told also in the Pompey, xi. 1-3. 
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away. For all the other young men who came 
to him were retained by Pompey, who showed an 
eager longing for their companionship ; of Cato, on 
the contrary, he made no such request, but, as if 
he must render account of his command while Cato 
was there, he was glad to send him away. And yet 
Cato was almost the only person among those bound 
for Rome to whom Pompey commended his wife and 
children, although it is true that they were relatives 
ef his. 

As a consequence of all this, the cities eagerly 
vied with one: another in showing Cato honour, and 
there were suppers and invitations, at which times 
he would urge his friends to keep close watch upon 
him, lest he should unawares confirm the saying 
of Curio. For Curio, annoyed at the severity of 
Cato, who was his intimate friend, had asked him 
whether he was desirous of seeing Asia after his 
_ term of service in the army. “Certainly I am,” 
said Cato. “That’s right,’ said Curio, “for you 
will come back from there a more agreeable man 
and more tame,’’—that is about the meaning of the 
word he used.! 

XV. But Deiotarus the Galatian sent for Cato, 
being now an old man, and desiring to commend to 
-his protection his children and his family. When 
Cato arrived, however, Deiotarus offered him gifts of 
every sort, and by tempting and entreating him in 
every way so exasperated him that, although he had 
arrived late in the day and merely spent the night, 
on the next day about the third hour he set off. | 
However, after proceeding a day’s journey, he found 


1 Plutarch is seeking a Greek equivalent for the Latin 
‘* mansuetior.” 
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at Pessinus more gifts again awaiting him than 
those he had left behind him, and a letter from 
the Galatian begging him, if he did not desire to 
take them himself, at least to permit his friends to 
do so, since they were in every way worthy to 
receive benefits on his account, and Cato’s private 
means would not reach so far. But not even to these 
solicitations did Cato yield, although he saw that 
some of his friends were beginning to weaken and 
were disposed to blame him; nay, he declared that 
every taking of gifts could find plenty of excuse, 
but that his friends should share in what he had 
acquired honourably and justly. Then he sent his 
gifts back to Deiotarus. 

As he was about to set sail for Brundisium, his 
friends thought that the ashes of Caepio should be 
put aboard another vessel; but Cato declared that 
he would rather part with his life than with those 
ashes, and put to sea. And verily we are told that, 
as chance would have it, he had a very dangerous 
passage, although the rest made the journey with 
little trouble. : 

XVI. After his return to Rome, he spent most of 
his time at home in the company of Athenodorus,! 
or in the forum assisting his friends. And though 
the office of quaestor was open to him, he would not 
become a candidate for it until he had read the laws 
relating to the quaestorship, learned all the details 
of the office from those who had had experience in 
it, and formed a general idea of its power and scope. 
Therefore, as soon as he had been instated in the 
office,? he made a great change in the assistants and 


1 Cf. chapter x. 2 In 65 B.c. 
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clerks connected with the treasury. These were 
fully conversant with the public accounts and the 
- laws relative thereto, and so, when they received as 
their superior officers young men whose inexperience 
and ignorance made it really needful that others 
should teach and tutor them, they would not sur- 
render any power to such superiors, but were 
superiors themselves. Now, however, Cato applied 
himself with energy to the business, not having 
merely the name and honour of a superior official, 
but also intelligence and rational judgement. He 
thought it best to treat the clerks as assistants, 
which they really were, sometimes convicting them 
of their evil practices, and sometimes teaching them 
if they erred from inexperience. But they were 
bold fellows, and tried to ingratiate themselves with 
the other quaestors, while they waged war upon 
Cato. Therefore the chief among them, whom he 
found guilty of a breach of trust in the matter of an 
inheritance, was expelled from the treasury by him, 
and a second was brought to trial for fraud. This 
person Catulus Lutatius the censor came forward to 
defend, a man who had great authority from his 
office, but most of all from his virtue, being thought 
to surpass all Romans in justice and discretion; he 
also commended Cato’s way of living and was in- 
timate with him. Accordingly, when Catulus had 
lost his case on its merits and began to beg openly 
for the acquittal of his client, Cato tried to stop him 
from doing this. And when Catulus was all the 
more importunate, Cato said: “It would be a 
shameful thing, Catulus, if thou, who art the censor, 
and shouldst scrutinize our lives, wert put out of 
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court by our bailiffs.’ When Cato had uttered 
these words, Catulus fixed his eyes upon him as 
if he would make reply ; he said nothing, however, 
but either from anger or from shame went off in 
silence, much perplexed. However, the man was 
not convicted, but when the votes for condemnation 
exceeded those for acquittal by a single ballot, and 
one Marcus Lollius, a colleague of Cato, was kept by 
sickness from attending the trial, Catulus sent to 
him and begged him to help the man. So Lollius 
was brought in a litter after the trial and cast the 
vote that acquitted.. Notwithstanding this, Cato 
would not employ the clerk, or give him his pay, 
or in any way take the vote of Lollius into the 
reckoning. 

XVII. By thus humbling the clerks and making 
them submissive, and by managing the business 
as he himself desired, in a little while he brought 
the quaestorship into greater respect than the senate, 
so that all men said and thought that Cato had 
invested the quaestorship with the dignity of the 
consulship. For, in the first place, when he found 
that many persons were owing debts of long stand- 
ing to the public treasury and the treasury to many 
persons, he made an end at the same time of the 
state being wronged and wronging others; from its 
debtors he rigorously and inexorably demanded 
payment, and to its creditors he promptly and 
readily made payment, so that the people were filled 
with respect as they saw men making payments 
who thought to defraud the state, and men receiving 
payments which they had ceased to expect. In the 
next place, though many used improper methods to 
get writings filed with the quaestors, and though 
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previous quaestors had been accustomed to receive 
false decrees at the request of those whom they 
wished to please, nothing of this sort could be done 
now without Cato finding it out. Indeed, on one 
occasion when he was doubtful whether a certain 
decree had actually passed the senate, though many 
testified to the fact, he would not believe them, nor 
would he file. the decree away until the consuls had 
come and taken oath to its validity. Again, there 
were many persons whom the famous Sulla had 
rewarded for killing men under proscription, at the 
-rate of twelve thousand drachmas. All men hated 
them as accursed and polluted wretches, but no one 
had the courage to punish them. Cato, however, 
called each one of these to account for having public 
money in his possession by unjust means, and made 
him give it up, at the same time rebuking him with 
passionate eloquence for his illegal and unholy act. 
After this experience they were at once charged 
with murder, were brought before their judges con- 
demned beforehand, one might say, and were pun- 
ished. At this all men were delighted, and thought 
that with their deaths the tyranny of that former 
time was extinguished, and that Sulla himself was 
punished before men’s eyes. 

XVIII. Moreover, the multitude were captivated 
by his continuous and unwearied attention to his 
duties. For no one of his colleagues came up to the 
treasury earlier than Cato, and none left it later. 
Besides, no session of assembly or senate would he 
fail to attend, since he feared and kept close watch 
on those who were ready to gratify people by voting 
remissions of debts and taxes, or promiscuous gifts. 
And so by exhibiting a treasury which was inacces- 
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sible to public informers and free from their taint, 
but full of money, he taught men that a state can 
be rich without wronging its citizens. At first some 
of his colleagues thought him obnoxious and trouble- 
some, but afterwards they were well pleased with 
him, since he took upon his own shoulders ex- 
clusively the burden of the hatreds arising from 
refusal to give away the public moneys or to make 
unjust decisions, and furnished them with a defence 
against people who tried to force requests upon 
them. They would say, namely, “It is impossible ; 
Cato will not consent.” 

On the last day of his term of office, after he had 
been escorted to his house by almost the whole body of 
citizens, he heard that many friends of Marcellus and 
men of influence had closely beset him in the treasury, 
and were trying to force him to register some re- 
mission of moneys due. Now, Marcellus had been a 
friend of Cato from boyhood, and when associated 
with him had been a most excellent magistrate. 
‘ When acting by himself, however, he was led by a 
feeling of deference to be complaisant towards sup- 
pliants, and was inclined to grant every favour. At 
once, then, Cato turned back, and when he found 
that Marcellus had been forced to register the re- 
mission, he asked for the tablets and erased the 
entry, while Marcellus himself stood by and said 
nothing. After this had been done, Cato conducted 
Marcellus away from the treasury and brought him 
to his house, and Marcellus had no word of blame 
for him either then or afterwards, but continued his 
intimate friendship up to the end. 

However, not even after he had laid down the 
quaestorship did Cato leave the treasury destitute of 
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1 éépwy Sintenis, with one Paris MS.; Coraés and Bekker 
have dpavres, with the other MSS. 
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his watchful care, but slaves of his were there every 
day copying the transactions, and he himself paid 
five talents for books containing accounts of the 
public business from the times of Sulla down to his 
own quaestorship, and always had them in hand. 

XIX. He used to be the first to reach the senate 
and the last to leave it; and often, while the other 
senators were slowly assembling, he would sit and 
read quietly, holding his toga in front of the book. 
He never left the city when the senate was in 
session. But afterwards, when Pompey and _ his 
friends saw that he could never be prevailed upon 
or forced from his position in any unjust measures 
which they had at heart, they would contrive to 
draw him away by sundry legal advocacies for 
friends, or arbitrations, or business matters. Ac- 
cordingly, Cato quickly perceived their design and 
refused all such applications, and made it a rule 
to have no other business on hand while the senate 
was in session. For it was neither for the sake of 
reputation, nor to gain riches, nor accidentally and 
by chance, like some others, that he threw himself 
into the management of civic affairs, but he chose a 
public career as the proper task for a good man, and 
thought that he ought to be more attentive to the 
common interests than the bee to its honey. And so 
he was careful to have the affairs of the provinces 
and decrees and trials and the most important 
measures sent to him by his connections and friends 
in every place. 7 

At one time he opposed Clodius the demagogue, 
who was raising agitation and confusion as a prelude 
to great changes, and was calumniating to the people 
priests and priestesses, among whom Fabia, a sister of 
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Cicero’s wife Terentia, was in danger of conviction. 
But Cato put Clodius to such shame that he was 
forced to steal away from the city; and when Cicero 
thanked him, Cato told him he ought to be thankful 
to the city, since it was for her sake that all his public 
work was done. In consequence of this he was held 
in high repute, so that an orator, at a trial where the 
testimony of a single witness was introduced, told 
the jurors that it was not right to give heed toa single 
witness, not even if he were Cato ; and many already, 
when speaking of matters that were strange and in- 
credible, would say, as though using a proverb, “ This 
is not to be believed even though Cato says it.” Again, 
when acorrupt and extravagant man was expatiating 
in the senate on frugality and self-restraint, Amnaeus 
sprang to his feet and said: ‘“ Who can endure it, my 
man, when you sup like Lucullus, build like Crassus, 
and yet harangue us like Cato?”’! And other men also 
who were degraded and licentious in their lives, but 
lofty and severe in their speech, were mockingly 
called Catos. 

XX. Though many invited him to become a 
tribune of the people he did not think it right to ex- 
pend the force of a great and powerful magistracy, 
any more than that of a strong medicine, on matters 
that did not require it. And at the same time, being 
at leisure from his public duties, he took books and 
philosophers with him and set out for Lucania, where 
he owned lands affording no mean sojourn. Then, 
meeting on the road many beasts of burden with 
baggage and attendants, and learning that Metellus 
Nepos was on his way back to Rome prepared to sue 
for the tribuneship, he stopped without a word, and 


1 Cf. the Ducullus, xl. 3. 
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after waiting.a little while ordered his company to 
turn back. His friends were amazed at this, where- 
upon he said: “ Do ye not know that even of himself 
Metellus is to be feared by reason of his infatuation ? 
And now that he comes by the advice of Pompey he 
will fall upon the state like a thunderbolt and throw 
everything into confusion. It is no time, then, for a 
leisurely sojourn in the country, but we must over- 
power the man, or die honourably in a struggle for our 
liberties.”” Nevertheless, on the advice of his friends, 
he went first to his estates and tarried there a short 
time, and then returned to the city.! [t was evening 
when he arrived, and as soon as day dawned he went 
-down into the forum to sue for a tribuneship, that 
he might array himself against Metellus. For the 
strength of that office is negative rather than positive ; 
and if all the tribunes save one should vote for a 
measure, the power lies with the one who will not 
give his consent or permission. 

XXI. At first, then, Cato had only a few of his 
friends about him; but when his purpose became 
known, in a little while all the men of worth and 
note flocked to him with exhortations and encourage- 
ments. They felt that he was not receiving a favour, 
but conferring the greatest favour on his country 
and the most reputable of his fellow citizens; for 
he had often refused the office when he could have 
had it without trouble, and now sued for it at his 
peril that he might contend for the liberties of the 
state. It is said, moreover, that he was in peril 
from the many who crowded upon him in their 
zeal and affection, and could hardly make his way 
through the crowd into the forum. He was declared 


1 In 63 B.c. 
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' tribune with others! (including Metellus), and see- 
ing that the consular elections were attended with 
bribery, he berated the people; and in concluding 
his speech he swore that he would prosecute the 
briber, whoever he might be, making an exception 
only of Silanus because of their relationship. For 
Silanus was the husband of Cato’s sister Servilia. 
For this reason he let Silanus alone, but he pro- 
secuted Lucius Murena on the charge of having 
secured his election to the consulship with Silanus 
by bribery.2, Now, there was a law by which the 
defendant could set a man to watch the prosecutor, 
in order that there might be no secret about the 
* material which he was collecting and preparing for 
the prosecution. Accordingly, the man appointed 
by Murena to watch Cato would follow him about 
and keep him under observation. When, however, 
he saw that Cato was doing nothing insidiously or 
unjustly, but was honourably and_ considerately 
following a straightforward and righteous course in 
the prosecution, he had such admiration for Cato’s 
lofty spirit and noble character that he would come 
up to him in the forum or go to his house and ask 
him whether he intended that day to attend to any 
matters connected with the prosecution; and if 
Cato said no, the man would take his uo and go 
awa 

When the trial was held, Cicero, who was consul 
at that time and one of Murena’s advocates, took 
advantage of Cato’s fondness for the Stoics to rail 
and jest at length about those philosophers and 
what were called their “ paradoxes,” thus making 


1 At this time the number of the popular tribunes was ten. 
2 Silanus and Murena were consuls in 62 B.C, 
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1 xal Kixépwvos so Sintenis? for the corrupt MSS. ds é 
Tois wept Kixépwvos yéyparra:; Coraés and Bekker adopt the 
early anonymous correction ral Kixépwyos, ws év rots wept 
éxeivou yéypawrat. 
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the jurors laugh. Cata, accordingly, as we are told, 
said with a smile to the bystanders: “My friends, 
what a droll fellow our consul is!’ And after 
Murena had been acquitted, he did not feel towards 
Cato as a base or senseless man might have done; 
for during his consulship he asked his advice in the 
most important matters, and in other ways con- 
stantly showed him honour and trust. And Cato 
himself was responsible for this; on the tribunal 
and in the senate he was severe and terrible in his 
defence of justice, but afterwards his manner towards 
all men was benevolent and kindly. 

XXII: Before he entered upon his tribuneship, 
and during the consulship of Cicero,! he maintained 
the authority of that magistrate in many conflicts, 
and above all in the measures relating to Catiline, 
which proved the most important and most glorious 
of all, he brought matters to a successful issue. 
Catiline himself, namely, who’ was trying to bring 
about a complete and destructive change in the 
Roman state, and was stirring up alike seditions and 
wars, was convicted by Cicero and fled the city; but 
Lentulus and Cethegus and many others with them 
took over the conspiracy, and, charging Catiline with 
cowardice and pettiness in his designs, were them- 
selves planning to destroy the city utterly with fire, 
and to subvert the empire with revolts of nations 
and foreign wars. But their schemes were dis- 
covered, and Cicero brought the matter before the 
senate for deliberation.?_ The first speaker, Silanus, 
expressed the opinion that the men ought to suffer 
the extremest fate, and those who followed him in 


1 63 B.C. 
* Cf. the Caesur, vii. 4-v ii. 2; and the Cicero, x. ff. 
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turn were of the same mind, until it came to Caesar. 
_ Caesar now rose, and since he was a_ powerful 
speaker and wished to increase every change and 
commotion in the state as so much stuff for his own 
designs, rather than to allow them to be quenched, 
he urged many persuasive and humane arguments. 
He would not hear of the men being put to death 
without a trial, but favoured their being kept in 
close custody, and he wrought such a change in the 
opinions of the senate, which was in fear of the 
people, that even Silanus recanted and said that 
he too had not meant death, but imprisonment ; for 
to a Roman this was the “ extremest”’ of all evils. 

XXIII. After such a change as this had been 
wrought and all the senators had hastened to adopt 
the milder and more humane penalty, Cato rose to 
give his opinion, and launched at once into a pas- 
sionate and angry speech, abusing Silanus for his 
change of opinion, and assailing Caesar. Caesar, he 
said, under a popular pretext and with humane 
words, was trying to subvert the state; he was 
seeking to frighten the senate in a case where he 
himself had much to fear; and he might be well 
content if he should come off guiltless of what had 
been done and free from suspicion, since he was so 
openly and recklessly trying to rescue the common 
enemies, while for his country, which had been on 
the brink of ruin, and was so good and great, he 
confessed that he had no pity; and yet for men 
who ought not to have lived or been born even, he 
was shedding tears and lamenting, although by their 
deaths they would free the state from great slaughten 
and perils. 

This is the only speech of Cato which has been 
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preserved, we are told, and its preservation was due 
to Cicero the consul, who had previously given to 
those clerks who excelled in rapid writing instruc- 
tion in the use of signs, which, in small and short 
figures, comprised the force of many letters; these 
clerks he had then distributed in various parts of the 
senate-house. For up to that time the Romans did 
not employ or even possess what are called short- 
hand writers, but then for the first time, we are told, 
the first steps toward the practice -were taken. Be 
that as it may, Cato carried the day and changed the 
opinions of the senators, so that they condemned 
the men to death. 

XXIV. Now, since we must not pass over even 
the slight tokens of character when we are de- 
lineating as it were a likeness of the soul, the story 
goes that on this occasion, when Caesar was eagerly 
engaged in a great struggle with Cato and the 
attention of the senate was fixed upon the two men, 
a little note was brought in from outside to Caesar. 
‘Cato tried to fix suspicion upon the matter and 
alleged that it had something to do with the con- 
spiracy,! and bade him read the writing aloud. 
Then Caesar handed the note to Cato, who stood 
near him. But when Cato had read the note, which 
was an unchaste letter from his sister Servilia to 
Caesar, with whom she was passionately and guiltily 
in love, he threw it to Caesar, saying, “Take it, 
thou sot,”’ and then resumed his speech. . 

But as regards the women of his household Cato 
appears to have been wholly unfortunate. For this 


1 Plutarch’s ambiguous words here mugt be interpreted by 
comparison with the Brutus, v. 2 f., where the same story is 
told. 
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1 «al xaddwep the xa) is supplied by Sintenis; Bekker 
has xa0anep yap, after Coraés, 
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sister was in ill repute for her relations with Caesar ; 
and the conduct of the other Servilla, also a sister of 
Cato, was still more unseemly. She was the wife of 
Lucullus, a man of the highest repute in Rome, and 
had borne him a child, and yet she was banished from 
his house for unchastity.1. And what was most dis- 
graceful of all, even Cato’s wife Atilia was not free 
from such transgressions, but although he had two 
children by her, he was forced to put her away because 
of her unseemly behaviour. 

XXV. Then he married a daughter of Philippus, 
Marcia, a woman of reputed excellence, about whom 
there was the most abundant talk ; and this part of 
Cato’s life, like a drama, has given rise to dispute and 
is hard to explain. However, the case was as follows, 
according to Thrasea, who refers to the authority of 
Munatius, Cato’s companion and intimate associate. 
Among the many lovers and admirers of Cato there 
were some who were more conspicuous and illustrious 
than others. One of these was Quintus Hortensius, 
aman of splendid reputation and excellent character. 
This man, then, desiring to be more than a mere 
associate and companion of Cato, and in some way or 
other to bring his whole family and line into com- 
munity of kinship with him, attempted to persuade 
Cato, whose daughter Porcia was the’ wife of Bibulus 
and had borne him two sons, to give her in turn to him 
as noble soil for the production of children. According 
to the opinion of men, he argued, such a course was 
absurd, but according to the law of nature it was 
honourable and good for the state that a woman in 
the prime of youth and beauty should neither quench 
her productive power and lie idle, nor yet, by bear- 


"1 See the Lucullua, xxxviii. 1. 
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1 Seduevov Coraés supplies olxoy. 
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ing more offspring than enough, burden and im- 
poverish a husband who does not want them. More- 
- over, community in heirs among worthy men would 
make virtue abundant and widely diffused in their 
families, and the state would be closely cemented 
together by their family alliances. And if Bibulus 
were wholly devoted to his wife, Hortensius said he 
would give her back after she had borne him a child, 
and he would thus be more closely connected both 
with Bibulus himself and with Cato by a community 
of children. 

Cato replied that he loved Hortensius and thought 
highly of a community of relationship with him, but 
considered it absurd for him to propose marriage 
with a daughter who had been given to another. 
Then Hortensius changed his tactics, threw off the 
mask, and boldly asked for the wife of Cato himself, 
since she was still young enough to bear children, 
and Cato had heirs enough. And it cannot be said 
that he did this because he knew that Cato neglected 
Marcia, for she was at that time with child by him, 
as we are told. However, seeing the earnestness 
and eager desire of Hortensius, Cato would not refuse, 
but said that Philippus also, Marcia’s father, must 
approve of this step. Accordingly, Philippus was 
consulted and expressed his consent, but he would 
not give Marcia in marriage until Cato himself was 
present and joined in giving the bride away.! This 
incident occurred at a later time,? it is true, but 
since I had taken up the topic of the women of 
Cato’s household I decided to anticipate it. 


1 [It is plain that Cato divorced Marcia; otherwise her 
father could not have given her in marriage to Hortensius. 
2 Probably in 56 B.c. 
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XXVI. Lentulus and his associates were executed, 
and Caesar, in view of the charges and accusations 
made against him to the senate, took refuge with the 
people and was stirring up and attaching to himself 
the numerous diseased and corrupted elements in 
the commonwealth. Cato was therefore alarmed and 
persuaded the senate to conciliate the poor and Jand- 
less multitude by including them in the distribution of 
grain, the annual expenditure for which was twelve 
hundred and fifty talents.1 By this act of humanity 
and kindness the threatening danger was most 
successfully dissipated. Then Metellus, who hastened 
to take up the duties of his tribuneship, began to 
hold tumultuous assemblies of the people, and pro- 
posed a law that Pompey the Great should hasten 
with his forces to Italy 2? and undertake the preserva- 
tion of the city, on the ground that it was imperilled 
by Catiline. Now, this was a specious proposition ; 
but the end and aim of the law was to put matters 
in the hands of Pompey and hand over to him the 
supreme power. The senate met, and Cato did not, 
as was his custom, attack Metellus with vehemence, 
but gave him much fitting and moderate advice, and 
finally, resorting to entreaties, actually praised the 
family of Metellus for having always been aristocratic 
in sympathy. Metellus was therefore all the more 
emboldened, and, despising Cato as a yielding and 
timorous opponent, broke out in extravagant threats 
and bold speeches, intending to carry everything 
through in spite of the senate. So, then, Cato 
changed his looks and voice and words, and con- 
cluded a vehement speech with the declaration 

1 Cf. the Caesar, viii. 4. 

* Pompey had just finished his conquest of Mithridates 
and was on the way home from Asia (62 B.c.). 
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that while he lived Pompey should not enter the 
city with an armed force. The senate was thus led 
to feel that neither man was in his right mind or 
using safe arguments, but that the policy of Metellus 
was madness, which, through excess of wickedness, 
was leading on to the destruction and confusion 
of all things, while that of Cato was a wild ebulli- 
tion of virtue contending in behalf of right and 
justice. 

XXVII. When the people were about to vote on 
the law, in favour of Metellus there were armed 
strangers and gladiators and servants drawn up in 
the forum, and that part of the people which longed 
for Pompey in their hope of a change was present in 
large numbers, and there was strong support also 
from Caesar, who was at that time praetor. In the 
case of Cato, however, the foremost citizens shared in 
his displeasure and sense of wrong more than they 
did in his struggle to resist, and great dejection and 
fear reigned in his household, so that some of his 
friends took no food and watched all night with one 
another in futile discussions on his behalf, while his 
wife and sisters wailed and wept. He himself, how- - 
ever, conversed fearlessly and confidently with all 
and comforted them, and after taking supper as usual 
and passing the night, was roused from a deep sleep 
by one of his colleagues, Minucius Thermus; and 
they went down into the forum, only few persons 
accompanying them, but many meeting them and ex- 
horting them to be on their guard. Accordingly, 
when Cato paused in the forum and saw the temple 
of Castor and Pollux surrounded by armed men and 
its steps guarded by gladiators, and Metellus himself 
sitting at the top with Caesar, he turned to his friends 
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1 abrots followed in the MSS. by éxetvor, which Coraés and 
Bekker delete ; Sintenis corrects to éxelvors. 

2 Urodev Kaltwasser : ofkoBev (from his house). 
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and said: ‘ What a bold man, and what a coward, 
to levy such an army against a single unarmed and 
defenceless person!’’ At the same time he walked 
straight on with Thermus. Those who were oc- 
cupying the steps made way for them, but would 
allow no, one else to pass, except that Cato with 
difficulty drew Munatius along by the hand and 
brought him up; and walking straight onwards he 
threw himself just as he was into a seat between 
Metellus and Caesar, thus cutting off their communi- 
cation. Caesar and Metellus were disconcerted, but 
the better citizens, seeing and admiring the counte- 
nance, lofty bearing, and courage of Cato, came 
nearer, and with shouts exhorted him to be of good 
heart, while they urged one another to stay and 
band themselves together and not betray their 
liberty and the man who was striving to defend it. 
XXVIII. And now the clerk produced the law, 
but Cato would not suffer him to read it; and when 
Metellus took it and began to read it, Cato snatched 
the document away from him. Then Metellus, who 
knew the law by heart, began to recite it, but 
Thermus clapped a hand upon his mouth and shut 
off his speech. At last, seeing that the men were 
making a struggle which he could not resist, and that 
the people were giving way and turning towards the 
better course, Metellus ordered men-at-arms, who 
were standing at a distance, tu come running up with 
terrifying shouts. This was done, and all the people 
dispersed, leaving Cato standing his ground alone 
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and pelted with sticks and stones from above. Here 
Murena, who had been denounced and brought to 
trial by him,! came to his relief, and holding his toga 
before him, crying to those who were pelting him to 
stop, and finally persuading Cato himself and folding 
him in his arms, he led him away into the temple of 
Castor and Pollux. 

When, however, Metellus saw the spaee about 
the tribunal? empty and his opponents in flight 
through the forum, being altogether persuaded that 
he had won the day, he ordered his armed men to 
go away again, and coming forward himself in orderly 
fashion attempted to have the law enacted. But 
his opponents, quickly recovering from their rout, 
_ advanced again upon him with loud and confident 
shouts, so that his partisans were overwhelmed with 
confusion and terror. They supposed that their 
enemies had provided themselves with arms from 
some place or other in order to assail them, and not 
a man stood his ground, but all fled away from the 
tribunal. So, then, when these had dispersed, and 
when Cato had come forward with commendation 
and encouragement for the people, the majority of 
them stood prepared to put down Metellus by any 
and every means, and the senate in full session 
announced anew that it would assist Cato and fight 
to the end against the law, convinced that it would 
introduce sedition and civil war into Rome. 

XXIX. Metellus himself was still unyielding and 
bold, but since he saw that his followers were com- 
pletely terrified before Cato and thought him utterly 


1 Cf. chapter xxi. 3-6. 
2 The steps of the temple of Castor led down to a platform, 
from which the people were often addressed. 
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invincible, he suddenly rushed off into the forum, 
assembled the people, and made a long and invidious 
speech against Cato; then, crying out that he was 
fleeing from Cato’s tyranny and the conspiracy 
against Pompey, for which the city would speedily 
repent in that it was dishonouring so great a man, 
he set out at once for Asia, intending to lay these 
accusations before Pompey. Accordingly, Cato was 
in high repute for having relieved the tribunate of a 
great burden, and for having in a manner overthrown 
the power of Pompey in the person of Metellus. 
But he won still more esteem by not allowing the 
senate to carry out its purpose of degrading Metellus 
and deposing him from his office, which course Cato 
opposed, and brought the senate over to his views. 
For the multitude considered it a token of humanity 
and moderation not to trample on his enemy or 
insult him after prevailing completely over him, and 
prudent men thought it right and advantageous not 
to irritate Pompey. 

After this, Lucullus, having come back from his 
expedition,! the consummation and glory of which 
Pompey was thought to have taken away from 
him, was ‘in danger of losing his triumph, since 
Caius Memmius raised a successful faction against 
him among the people and brought legal accusa- 
tions against him, more to gratify Pompey than 
out of private enmity. But Cato, being related to 
Lucullus, who had his sister Servilia to wife, and 
thinking the attempt a shameful one, opposed 
Memmius, and thereby exposed himself to many 


1 He came back in 66 B.c., and had to wait three years 
before being allowed to celebrate a triumph. Cf. the Lucul- 
lus, XXXvil. 
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slanderous accusations. Finally, however, though he 
was on the point of being ejected from his office on 
the ground that he exercised tyrannical power, he so 
far prevailed as to compel Memmius himself to desist 
from his accusations and shun the contest. Lucullus, 
accordingly, celebrated his triumph, and therefore 
clung still more closely to the friendship of Cato, 
finding in him a great bulwark of defence against 
the power of Pompey. 

XXX. And now Pompey returned with great 
prestige from his expedition,! and since the splendour 
and warmth of his reception led him to believe that 
he could get whatever he wanted from his fellow 
citizens, he sent forward a demand that the senate 
postpone the consular elections, in order that he 
might be present in person and assist Piso in making 
his canvass. The majority of the senators were 
inclined to yield. Cato, however, who did not 
regard the postponement as the chief matter at 
issue, but wished to cut short the attempt and the 
expectations of Pompey, opposed the measure and 
changed the opinions of the senators, so that they 
rejected it. This disturbed Pompey not a little, 
and considering that Cato would be a great stumbling- 
block in his way unless he were made a friend, he 
sent for Munatius, Cato’s companion, and asked the 
elder of Cato’s two marriageable nieces to wife for 
himself, and the younger for his son. Some say, 
however, that it was not for Cato’s nieces, but for his 
daughters, that the suit was made. When Munatius 
brought this proposal to Cato and his wife and 
sisters, the women were overjoyed at thought of the 
alliance, in view of the greatness and high repute of 


1 In 62 B.C. 
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Pompey ; Cato, however, without pause or delibera- 
tion, but stung to the quick, said at once: “Go, 
' Munatius, go, and tell Pompey that Cato is not to 
be captured by way of the women’s apartments, 
although he highly prizes Pompey’s good will, and if 
Pompey does justice will grant him a friendship 
more to be relied upon than any marriage connec- 
tion ; but he will not give hostages for the glory of 
Pompey to the detriment of his country.’’ 

At these words the women were vexed, and Cato’s 
friends blamed his answer as both rude and over- 
bearing. Afterwards, however, in trying to secure 
the consulship for one of his friends,| Pompey sent 
money to the tribes, and the bribery was notorious, 
since the sums for it were counted out in his gardens. 
Accordingly, when Cato’ told the women that he 
must of necessity have shared in the disgrace of such 
transactions, had he been connected with Pompey by 
marriage, they admitted that he had taken better 
counsel in rejecting the alliance.2. However, if we 
are to judge by the results, it would seem that Cato 
was wholly wrong in not accepting the marriage con- 
nection, instead of allowing Pompey to turn to Caesar | 
and contract a marriage which united the power of 
the two men, nearly overthrew the Roman state, and 
destroyed the constitution. None of these things 
perhaps would have happened, had not Cato been so 
afraid of the slight transgressions of Pompey as to 
allow him to commit the greatest of all, and add his 
power to that of another. 

XXXI. These things, however, were still in the 
future. Meanwhile Lucullus got into a contention 


1 Lucius Afranius, elected consul in 61 B.c. for the year 
60 3s.c. Cf. the Pompey, xliv. 3. 2 Cf. the Pompey, xliv. 
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with Pompey over the arrangements in Pontus (each 
of them, namely, demanded that his own proceedings 
should be confirmed), Cato came to the aid of Lucullus, 
who was manifestly wronged, and Pompey, worsted in 
the senate and seeking popular favour, invited the 
soldiery to a distribution of land.!- But when Cato 
opposed him in this measure also, and frustrated the 
law, then Pompey attached himself to Clodius, at 
that time the boldest of the popular leaders, and won 
Caesar to his support, a result fer which Cato himself 
was in a way responsible. For Caesar, on returning 
from his praetorship in Spain,? desired to be a candi- 
date for the consulship, and at the same time asked 
for a triumph. But since by law candidates for a 
magistracy must be present in the city, while those 
who are going to celebrate a triumph must remain 
outside the walls, he asked permission from the 
senate to solicit the office by means of others. Many 
were willing to grant the request, but Cato opposed 
it; and when he saw that the senators were ready to 
gratify Caesar, he consumed the whole day in speaking 
and thus frustrated their desires. Accordingly, Caesar 
gave up his triumph, entered the city, and at once - 
attached himself to Pompey and sought the consul- 
ship. After he had been elected consul, he gave his 
daughter Julia in marriage to Pompey, and now that 
the two were united with one another against the 
state, the one would bring in laws offering allotment 
and distribution of land to the poor, and the other | 
would be at hand with support for the laws. But the 
party of Lucullus and Cicero, ranging themselves 
with Bibulus, the other consul, opposed the measures, 


1 Cf. the Lucullus, xlii. 6; Pompey, xlvi. 3 f. 
2 In the summer of 60 B.c. 3 Cf. the Caesar, xiii. 1 f. 
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1 poprupduevos Bekker and Sintenis?, after Emperius ; 
Coraés and Sintenis' adhere to the MSS. xarapdépevos 
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and above all Cato, who now suspected that the 
friendly alliance between Caesar and Pompey had 
been made for no just purpose, and declared that he 
was afraid, not of the distribution of land, but of the 
reward which would be paid for this to those who 
were enticing the people with such favours. 

XXXII. By these utterances he brought the senate 
to unanimity, and many men outside the senate 
supported him out of displeasure at the strange con- 
duct of Caesar; for whatever political schemes the 
boldest and most arrogant tribunes were wont to 
practise to win the favour of the multitude, these 
Caesar used with the support of consular power, in 
disgraceful and humiliating attempts to ingratiate 
himself with the people.!_ Accordingly, the opponents 
of Cato were alarmed and had recourse to violence. 
To begin with, upon Bibulus himself, as he was going 
down into the forum, a basket of ordure was 
scattered ; then the crowd fell upon his lictors and 
broke their fasces ; and finally missiles flew and many 
persons were wounded.? All the other senators fled 
from the forum at a run, but Cato went off last of all 
at a walk, turning about and protesting to the citizens. 
Accordingly, not only was the law for the distribution 
of lands passed, but also a clause was added re- 
quiring the whole senate to swear solemnly that it 
would uphold the law, and give its aid in case any 
one should act contrary to it, and heavy penalties 
were pronounced against such as would not take the 
oath.2 All took the oath, therefore, under compulsion, 
bearing in mind the fate of Metellus of old, whom 
the people suffered to be banished from Italy because 

1 Cf. the Cacsar, xiv. 1. * Cf. the Pompey, xlviii. 1. 

2 Cf. the Caesar, xiv. 2 f. 
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he would not swear to asimilar law.! For this reason, 
also, did the women of Cato’s family earnestly and with 
tears beseech him to yield and take the oath, earnestly, 
too, did his friends and intimates. But the one who 
was most successful in persuading and inducing him 
to take the oath was Cicero the orator, who advised 
and showed him that it was possibly even a wrong 
thing to think himself alone in duty bound to dis- 
obey the general will; and that his desperate con- 
duct, where it was impossible to make any change 
in what had been done, was altogether senseless and 
mad; moreover, it would be the greatest of evils if 
he should abandon the city in behalf of which all his 
efforts had been made, hand her over to her enemies, 
and so, apparently with -pleasure, get rid of his 
struggles in her defence; for even if Cato did not 
need Rome, still, Rome needed Cato, and so did all 
his friends; and among these Cicero said that he 
himself was foremost, since he was the object of the 
plots of Clodius, who was openly attacking him- by 
means of thetribuneship. By these and similar argu- 
ments and entreaties, we are told, both at home 
and in the forum, Cato was softened and at last 
prevailed upon. He came forward to take the oath 
last of all, except Favonius, one of his friends and 
intimates. : 
XXXIII. Elated by this success, Caesar introduced 
another law, which provided that almost the whole of 
Campania be divided among the poor and needy. No 
one spoke against the law except Cato, and him 
Caesar ordered to be dragged from the rostra to 
prison. Cato did not any the more remit his bold 
utterances, but as he walked along discoursed about 


1 In 100 B.c. Cf. the Marius, xxix. 
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the law and advised the people to put a stop to such 
legislation. Moreover, the senate followed him with 
downcast looks, as well as the best part of the people 
in silence, though they looked annoyed and troubled, 
so that Caesar could not fail to see that they were 
displeased ; but he was obstinate, and expected that 
Cato would resort to appeal or entreaty, and therefore 
had him Jed along. However, when it was clear that 
Cato did not so much as think of doing anything of 
the sort, Caesar was overcome by.the shame and in- 
famy of his course, and by his own secret persuasions 
induced one of the tribunes of the people to rescue 
Cato. Nevertheless, by these laws and by other favours 
Caesar’s party so cajoled the people as to get a vote 
passed giving to Caesar the government of Illyria and 
all Gaul, with an army of four legions, for five years, 
although Cato warned the people that they them- 
selves by their own votes were establishing a tyrant in 
their citadel. They also unlawfully transferred Publius 
Clodius from patrician to plebeian rank and got him 
elected tribune of the people, a man who, in order 
to secure Cicero’s banishment as his reward, was 
using all his political influence for the gratification of 
the people. For consuls, too, they secured the elec- 
tion! of Calpurnius Piso, who was Caesar’s father- 
in-law, and Aulus Gabinius, a man from the lap of 
Pompey, as those say who knew his ways of life. 
XXXIV. But although they had in this way 
usurped the power, and although one part of the 
citizens was made submissive to them by gratitude 
and the other part by fear, nevertheless they were 
afraid of Cato. For even when they did prevail 
against him, it was with ditliculty and toil and not 


1 For the year 58 B.c. 
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without the shame of exposure that they forced 
their measures through at Jast, and this was annoying 
and vexatious to them. Clodius, too, could not even 
hope to overthrow Cicero while Cato was at Rome, 
but since he was scheming for this above all else, 
when he had come into office he sent for Cato and 
made proposals to him. He said that he regarded 
Cato as the purest man of all the Romans, and that 
he was ready to prove this by his acts. Therefore, 
though many were soliciting the commission to 
Cyprus and the court of Ptolemy! and begging to be 
sent upon it, he thought Cato alone worthy of it, 
and therefore gladly offered him this favour. But 
Cato cried out that the thing was’a snare and an 
insult, not a favour, whereupon Clodius haughtily 
and contemptuously replied: “ Well, then, if you 
don’t think it a favour, you shall make the voyage as 
a punishment,’ and going at once before the people _ 
he got an edict passed sending Cato on the mission. 
Moreover, when Cato set out, Clodius gave him 
neither ship, soldier, nor assistant, except two clerks, 
of whom one was a thief and a rascal, and the other 
a client of Clodius. And as if he had put a slight 
task upon him in the mission to Cyprus and Ptolemy, 
Clodius enjoined upon him besides the restoration of 
the exiles of Byzantium, being desirous that Cato 
should be out of his way as long as possible while he 
was tribune. 

XXXV. Subjected to such constraint as this, Cato 
advised Cicero, whose enemies were trying to banish 
him, not to raise a faction or plunge the city into 
war and bloodshed, but to yield to the necessities of 
the times, and so to become again a saviour of his 


1 A younger brother of Ptolemy Auletes the king of Egypt. 
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country. He also sent Canidius, one of his friends, 
to Cyprus in advance,! and tried to persuade Ptolemy 
to yield his kingdom without fighting, promising that 
his future life should not be without wealth and 
honour, since the Romans would give him a priest- 
hood of the goddess in Paphos. He himself, however, 
tarried at Rhodes, making his preparations and 
awaiting his answers. 

Meanwhile Ptolemy the king of Egypt, who had 
quarrelled with the citizens of Alexandria and for- 
saken the city in wrath, and was now on his way to 
Rome in the hope that Pompey and Caesar would 
restore him again with an armed force, wished to 
have an interview with Cato, and sent a messenger 
to him, expecting that Cato would come to him. But 
Cato, as it chanced, was taking a course of medicine 
at the time, and bade Ptolemy come to him if he 
wished to see him. And when Ptolemy had come, 
Cato neither went to meet him nor rose from his 
seat, but greeted him as he would any ordinary 
visitor and bade him be seated. At first Ptolemy 
was confounded by the reception itself, and was 
amazed at the contrast between the haughtiness and 
severity of Cato’s manners and the plainness and 
simplicity of his outfit. But after he had begun to 
converse with Cato about his own situation, words of 
great wisdom and boldness fell upon his ears. For 
Cato censured his course, and showed him what 
great happiness he had forsaken, and to how much 
servility and hardship he was subjecting himself in 
dealing with the corruption and rapacity of the chief 
men at Rome, whom Egypt could scarcely glut if it 
were all turned into money. Cato also advised him 


1 Cf. the Brutus, iii. 1. 
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to sail back and be reconciled with his people, 
holding himself ready also to sail with him and help 
effect the reconciliation. Then the king, as if 
brought to his senses by Cato’s words after a fit of 
madness or delirium, and recognizing the sincerity 
and sagacity of the speaker, determined to adopt his 
counsels; but he was turned back to his first purpose 
by his friends. However, as soon as he reached 
Rome and was approaching the door of a magistrate, 
he groaned over his own evil resolve, convinced that 
he had slighted, not the words of a good man, but 
the prophetic warning of a god. 

XXXVI. But the Ptolemy in Cyprus, fortunately 
for Cato, poisoned himself to death. And since the 
king was said to have left much treasure, Cato deter- 
mined, while sailing himself to Byzantium, to send 
his nephew Brutus to Cyprus, since he did not 
altogether trust Canidius. Then, after reconciling 
the exiles and citizens of Byzantium and leaving the- 
‘city in concord, he sailed to Cyprus. Now, there 
were many furnishings of a princely sort, such as 
beakers, tables, precious stones, and purple vest- 
ments, which had to be sold and turned into money. 
So Cato, wishing to treat everything with the greatest 
exactness, and to force everything up to a high price, 
and to attend to everything himself, and to use the 
utmost calculation, would not trust even those who 
were accustomed to the market, but, suspecting all 
alike, assistants, criers, buyers, and friends, and at 
last talking privately himself with the purchasers and 
encouraging each one to bid, he thus succeeded in 
selling most of the merchandize. For this reason 
he gave offence to most of his friends, who thought 
that he distrusted them, and Munatius, the most 
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intimate of them all, he threw into a rage that was 
well nigh incurable. Hence Caesar also, when he 
wrote a discourse against Cato,! dwelt most bitterly 
on this part of his denunciation. 

XXXVII. Munatius, however, states that his anger 
arose, not from Cato’s distrust of him, but from his 
inconsiderate conduct towards him, and from a cer- 
tain jealousy which Munatius himself felt towards 
Canidius. For Munatius himself also published a 
treatise about Cato, which Thrasea chiefly followed. 
Munatius says that he came to Cyprus after the 
others, and found that no provision had been made 
for his entertainment; he says, too, that on going to 
Cato’s door he was repulsed, because Cato had some 
engagement inside with Canidius. He says, further, 
that his measured protest met with no measured 
reply, for Cato told him that excessive affection, 
according to Theophrastus, was likely to become a 
ground for hatred in many cases. “And so thou 
too,” said Cato, “by reason of thine especial affec- 
tion for me, art vexed to think thyself less honoured 
than is meet. Canidius I employ more than others 
both because I have made trial of him, and because 
I trust him; he came at the very first, and shows 
himself to be incorrupt.’’ This private conversation, 
however, between himself and Cato, Munatius says 
was reported by Cato to Canidius, and that therefore, 
when he heard of it, he would no longer go to Cato’s 
table, or visit him, or share his counsels, when he 
was invited. Further, Munatius says, when Cato 
threatened to take security from him, as the Romans 
do in the case of those who refuse to obey orders, 
he paid no attention to the threat, but sailed away, 


1 See chapter xi. 4, and note. 
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and for a long time continued to be angry with Cato. 
Then, Munatius says, Marcia, who was still living 
with Cato,! spoke with her husband about the 
matter; and when it chanced that both men were 
invited to supper by Barca, Cato, who came late and 
after the others had taken their places, asked where 
he should recline; and when Barca told him to 
recline where he pleased, Cato looked about the 
room and said: “I will take my place by Munatius.” 
So he went round and reclined by his side, but made 
no further show of friendship during the supper. 
Marcia, however, made a second request in the 
matter, Munatius says, and Cato wrote to him, saying 
that he wished to confer with him about something. 
So Munatius went to Cato’s house early in the 
morning, and was detained there by Marcia until all 
the other visitors had gone away. Then Cato came 
in, threw both arms about him, kissed him, and 
lavished kindness upon him. Such incidents, now, 
in my opinion, quite as much as deeds of greatness 
and publicity, shed considerable light upon the per- 
ception and manifestation of character, and I have 
therefore recounted them at greater length. 
XXXVIII. Cato got together nearly seven thou- 
sand talents of silver, and fearing the long voyage 
home, he had many coffers provided, each one of 
which would hold two talents and five hundred 
drachmas, and attached to each of them a long rope, 
to the end of which a huge piece of cork was 
fastened. This, he thought, in case the vessel were 
wrecked, would hold to its deep mooring and indicate 
the place where the treasure lay. Well, then, the 
money, except a very little, was safely transported ; 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 5, 
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but although he had the accounts of all his adminis- 
tration of the estate carefully written out in two 
books, neither of these was preserved. One of them 
a freedman of his, Philargyrus by name, had in 
charge, but after putting to sea from Cenchraeae he 
was capsized and lost it, together with his cargo; 
the other Cato himself had safely carried as far as 
Corcyra, where he pitched his tent in the market- 
place. But because it was so cold the sailors built 
many fires during the night, the tents caught fire, 
and the book disappeared. It is true that the royal 
stewards who were at hand were ready to stop the 
mouths of Cato’s enemies and traducers, but never- 
theless the matter gave him annoyance. For it was 
not as a proof of his own integrity, but as an 
example to others of scrupulous exactness that he 
was eager to produce his accounts, and he was 
therefore vexed. 

XXXIX. The Romans did not fail to hear of his 
arrival! with his ships, and all the magistrates and 
priests, the whole senate, and a large part of the 
people went to the river to meet him, so that both 
banks of the stream were hidden from view, and his 
voyage up to the city had all the show and splendour 
of a triumph. Yet some thought it ungracious and 
stubborn that, although the consuls and praetors 
were at hand, he neither landed to greet them, nor 
checked his course, but on a royal galley of six 
banks of oars swept past the bank where they stood, 
and did not stop until he had brought his fleet 
to anchor in the dock-yard. However, when the 
treasure was carried through the forum, the people 
were amazed at the great amount of it, and the 


1 In 56 B.c. 
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senate in special session voted, together with the 
appropriate praises, that an extraordinary praetorship 
should be given to Cato, and that when he witnessed 
the spectacles he might wear a purple-bordered robe. 
These honours, now, Cato declined, but he persuaded 
the senate to bestow freedom upon Nicias, the 
steward of the royal household, after bearing witness 
to his care and fidelity. Philippus, the father of 
Marcia, was consul at the time, and the dignity and 
power of his office devolved in a manner upon Cato; 
the colleague of Philippus, also, bestowed no less 
honour upon Cato for his virtue than Philippus did 
because of his relationship to him. 

XL. But Cicero had now come back! from the 
exile into which he was driven by Clodius, and, 
relying on his great influence in the senate, had 
forcibly taken away and destroyed, in the absence of 
Clodius, the records of his tribuneship which Clodius 
had deposited on the Capitol. When the senate was 
convened to consider the matter, and Clodius made 
his denunciation, Cicero made a speech in which he 
said that, since Clodius had been made tribune 
illegally, all that had been done or recorded during 
his tribunate ought to be void and invalid. Cato 
contradicted Cicero while he was speaking, and 
finally rose and said that, although he was wholly 
of the opinion that there was nothing sound or good 
in the administration of Clodius, still, if everything 
which Clodius had done while tribune were to be 
rescinded, then all his own proceedings in Cyprus 
would be rescinded, and his mission there had not 
been legal, since an illegal magistrate had obtained it 


1 In 57 B.c., after an absence of sixteen months. Cf. the 
Cicero, chapters xxx.-xxxiii. 
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1 ney ob 3. afpebjvac Sintenis, after Schaefer, for the MSS. 
prev ody 8. alpeOjvac; Bekker has nev obv uh 5. aipedjvat. 
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for him; but it had not been illegal, he maintained, 
for Clodius to be elected tribune after a transfer from 
patrician to plebeian rank which the law allowed,! 
and if he had been a bad magistrate, like others, it 
was fitting to call to an account the man who had 
done wrong, and not to vitiate the office which had 
suffered from his wrong doing. In consequence of 
this speech Cicero was angry with Cato, and for a 
long time ceased friendly intercourse with him; 
afterwards, however, they were reconciled.” 

XLI. After this, Pompey and Crassus had a meeting 
with Caesar,? who had come across the Alps, in which 
they laid a plan to canvass jointly for a second con- 
sulship, and, after they were established in the office, 
to get a vote passed giving to Caesar another term in 
his command, of the same duration as the first, and 
to themselves the largest provinces, money and mili- 
tary forces. This was a conspiracy for the division of 
the supreme power and the abolition of the constitu- 
tion. And although many honourable men were 
getting ready to canvass for the consulship at that 
time, they were all deterred by seeing Pompey and 
Crassus announce themselves as candidates, excepting 
only Lucius Domitius, the husband of Cato’s sister 
Porcia. Him Cato persuaded not to withdraw from 
the canvass or give way, since the struggle was not 
for office, but for the liberty of the Romans. And 
indeed it was currently said among those citizens 
who still retained their good sense, that the consular 
power must not be suffered to become altogether 
overweening and oppressive by the union of the in- 
fluence of Pompey and Crassus, but that one or the 


1 Cf. chapter xxxiii. 3. 2 Cf. the Cicero, xxxiv. 
3 At Luca, in 56 B.c. Cf. the Pompey, li.; the Caesar, xxi. 
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other of these men must be deprived of it. So they 
joined the party of Domitius, inciting and en- 
couraging him to persist in his opposition ; for many, 
they said, who now held their peace through fear, 
would help him when it came to voting. 

This was precisely what the partisans of Pompey 
feared, and so they set an ambush for Domitius as he 
was going down at early morning by torchlight into 
the Campus Martius. First of all the torch-bearer 
who stood in front of Domitius was smitten, fell, 
and died ; and after him the rest of the party were 
presently wounded, and all took to flight except 
Cato and Domitius. For Cato held Domitius back, 
although he himself had received a wound in the 
arm, and exhorted him to stand his ground, and not 
to abandon, while they had breath, the struggle in 
behalf of liberty which they were waging against 
the tyrants, who showed plainly how they would use 
the consular power by making their way to it through 
such crimes. 

XLIT. But Domitius would not face the peril, and 
fled to his house for refuge, whereupon Pompey and 
Crassus were elected consuls.! Cato, however, would 
not give up the fight, but came forward himself as 
candidate for a praetorship, wishing to have a vantage- 
point for his struggles against the men, and not to 
be a private citizen when he was opposing magistrates. 
But Pompey and Crassus feared this also, feeling that 
Cato would make the praetorship a match for the 
consulship. In the first place, therefore, they sud- 
denly, and without the knowledge of the majority, 
got the senate together, and had a vote passed that 
the praetors elect should enter upon their office at 


1 For the year 55 B.c. 
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1 +d :5dvar Sintenis, after Schaefer, for the MSS. 7d d:5d6yar 
5{xas ; Coraés and Bekker delete also d:ddvai. 
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once, without waiting for the time prescribed by law 
to elapse, during which time those who had bribed the 
people were liable to prosecution. In the next place, 
now that by this vote they had freed bribery from 
responsibility, they brought forward henchmen and 
friends of their own as candidates for the praetorship, 
themselves offering money for votes, and themselves 
standing by when the votes were cast. But even to 
these measures the virtue and fame of Cato were 
superior, since shame made most of the people think 
it a terrible thing to sell Cato by their votes, when 
the city might well buy him into the praetorship ; 
and therefore the first tribe called upon voted for 
him. Then on a sudden Pompey lyingly declared 
that he heard thunder, and most shamefully dissolved 
the assembly, since it was customary to regard such 
things as inauspicious, and not to ratify anything after 
a sign from heaven had been given. Then they re- 
sorted again to extensive bribery, ejected the best 
citizens from the Campus Martius, and so by force 
got Vatinius elected praetor instead of Cato. Then, 
indeed, it is said, those who had thus illegally and 
wrongfully cast their votes went off home at once 
like runaways, while the rest of the citizens, who 
were banding together and expressing their indig- 
nation, were formed into an assembly there by a 
tribune, and were addressed by Cato. As if inspired 
from heaven he foretold to the citizens all that would 
happen to their city, and tried to set them against 
Pompey and Crassus, who, he said, were privy to such 
a course and engaged in such a policy as made them 
afraid of Cato, lest, as praetor, he should get the 
better of them. And finally, when he went away 
home, he was escorted on his way by a greater 
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throng than accompanied all the elected praetors 
together. 

XLII. And now Caius Trebonius proposed a law 
for the assignment of provinces to the consuls, where- 
by one of them was to have Spain and Africa under 
him, the other Syria and Egypt, and both were to 
wage war on whom they pleased, and attack and sub- 
due them with land and sea forces. The rest of the 
opposition were weary of their efforts to prevent such 
things, and forbore even to speak against the 
measure; but Cato mounted the rostra before the 
vote was taken, expressed a wish to speak, with 
difficulty gained permission, and spoke for two hours. 
After he had consumed this time in long arguments, 
expositions, and prophecies, he was not allowed to 
speak any longer, but an official went up to him as he 
sought to continue, and pulled him down from the 
rostra. But even from where he stood below the 
rostra he kept shouting, and found men to listen to 
him and share his indignation. So the official once 
more laid hands on him, led him away, and put him 
out of the forum. Then, the instant that he was re- 
leased, he turned back and strove to reach the rostra, 
shouting, and commanding the citizens to help him. 
This was repeated several times, until Trebonius, 
in a passion, ordered him to be led to prison; but a 
crowd followed listening to what he said as he went 
along, so that Trebonius took fright and let him go. 

In this manner Cato consumed that day ; but during 
the days that followed his adversaries intimidated 
some of the citizens, won over others by bribes and 
favours, with armed men prevented one of the tribunes, 
Aquillius, from leaving the senate-chamber, cast Cato 
himself out of the forum when he cried out that there 
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had been thunder, and after a few of the citizens had 
been wounded and some actually slain, forced the 
passage of the law. Consequently, many banded to- 
gether and wrathfully pelted the statues of Pompey. 
But Cato came up and stopped this. However, when 
once more a law was introduced concerning Caesar’s 
provinces and armies, Cato no longer addressed him- 
self to the people, but to Pompey himself, solemnly 
assuring and warning him that he was now, without 
knowing it, taking Caesar upon his own shoulders, 
and that when he began to feel the burden and 
to be overcome by it, he would neither have the 
power to put it away nor the strength to bear it 
longer, and would therefore precipitate himself, 
burden and all, upon the city; then he would call 
to mind the exhortations of Cato, and see that they 
had sought no less the interests of Pompey than 
honour and justice. Pompey heard these counsels 
repeatedly, but ignored and put them by; he did not 
believe that Caesar would change, because he trusted 
in his own good fortune and power. 

XLIV. For the next year! Cato was elected praetor, 
but it was thought that he did not add so much 
majesty and dignity to the office by a good admini- 
stration as he took away from it by disgracing it. For 
he would often go forth to his tribunal without shoes 
or tunic, and in such attire would preside over capital 
cases involving prominent men. Some say, too, that 
even after fhe mid-day meal and when he had drunk 
wine, he would transact public business; but this is 
untruthfully said. However, seeing that the people 
were corrupted by the gifts which they received from 
men who were fond of office and plied the bribery of 


1 54 B.C. 
34! 
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the masses as they would an ordinary business, he 
wished to eradicate altogether this disease from the 
state, and therefore persuaded the senate to make a 
decree that magistrates elect, in case they had no 
accuser, should be compelled of themselves to come 
before a sworn court and submit accounts of their 
election. At this the candidates for offices were 
sorely displeased, and still more sorely the hireling 
multitude. Early in the morning, therefore, when 
Cato had gone forth to his tribunal, crowds assailed 
him with shouts, abuse, and missiles, so that every- 
body fled from the tribunal, and Cato himself was 
pushed away from it and borne along by the throng, 
and with difficulty succeeded in laying hold of the 
rostra. There, rising to his feet, by the firmness and 
boldness of his demeanour he at once prevailed 
over the din, stopped the shouting, and after saying 
what was fitting and being listened to quietly, 
brought the disturbance completely to an end. When 
the senate was praising him for this, he said: “ But 
I cannot praise you for leaving an imperilled praetor 
in the lurch and not coming to his aid.” 

Now, all the candidates for offices were at a loss 
what to do; each one was afraid to use bribes him- 
self, but was afraid of losing his office if another used 
them. They decided, therefore, to come together 
and deposit severally one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand drachmas in money, and that all should 
then sue for their offices in fair and just ways; the 
one who transgressed and practised bribery forfeiting 
his money. Having made this agreement, they chose 
Cato as depositary, umpire, and witness, and bringing 
their money, offered to deposit it with him; they 
even drew up their agreement in his presence. Cato 
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took pledges for their money, but would not accept 
the money itself. When the day appointed for the 
election came, Cato took his stand by the side of the 
presiding tribune, and after watching the vote, de- 
clared that one of the depositors was playing false, 
and ordered him to pay his money over to the others. 
But these, after admiring and praising Cato’s upright- 
ness, cancelled the penalty, feeling that they already 
had sufficient satisfaction from the wrong-doer. In 
the rest of the citizens, however, this conduct of Cato 
caused more vexation and odium than anything else ; 
they felt that he was investing himself with the 
powers of senate, courts and magistrates. 

For no virtue, by the fame and credit which it 
gives, creates more envy than justice, because both 
power and credit follow it chiefly among the common 
folk. These do not merely honour the just, as they 
do the brave, nor admire them merely, as they do 
the wise, but they actually love the just, and put 
confidence and trust in them. As for the brave and 
wise, however, they fear the one and distrust the 
other; and besides, they think that these excel by a 
natural gift rather than by their own volition, con- 
sidering bravery to be a certain intensity, and wisdom 
a certain vigour, of sou), whereas any one who wishes 
can be just forthwith, and the greatest disgrace is 
visited upon injustice, as being inexcusable baseness. 

XLV. For this reason all the great men were 
hostile to Cato, feeling that they were put to shame 
by him; and Pompey, who considered Cato’s high 
repute as a dissolution of his own power, was always 
egging certain persons on to abuse him, among 
whom was Clodius the demagogue especially, who 
had again drifted into Pompey’s following. He 
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loudly denounced Cato for having appropriated 
much treasure from Cyprus, and for being hostile 
to Pompey because he had declined to marry his 
daughter. But Cato declared that, without taking a 
single horse or soldier, he had got together from 
Cyprus more treasure for the city than Pompey had 
brought back from all his wars and triumphs after 
stirring up the habitable world; and that he never 
chose Pompey for a marriage connection, not because 
he thought him unworthy of it, but because he saw 
the difference in their political tenets. “I, for my 
part,” said Cato, “when a province was offered me 
after my praetorship, declined it, but this Pompey 
took provinces, some of which he holds himself, and 
some he offers to others; and now he has actually 
lent Caesar a body of six thousand legionaries for use 
in Gaul. This force neither did Caesar ask from you, 
nor did Pompey give it with your consent, but armies 
of this great size and arms and horses are now the 
mutual gifts of private persons. And though he has 
the titles of general and imperator, he has handed 
over to others his armies and his provinces, while he 
himself takes up his post near the city, managing 
factions at the elections as though he were directing 
games, and contriving disturbances, from which, as 
we clearly see, by way of anarchy, he is seeking to 
win for himself a monarchy.” 

XLVI. With such words did Cato defend himself 
against Pompey. But Marcus Favonius was a com- 
panion and ardent disciple of his, just as Apollodorus 
of Phalerum is said to have been of Socrates in olden 
time. Favonius was impulsive, and easily moved by 
argument, which did not affect him moderately or 
mildly, but like unmixed wine, and to the point of 
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frenzy. He was being defeated in a candidacy for the 
aedileship, but Cato, who was present, noticed that the 
voting tablets were all inscribed in one hand; and 
having exposed the foul play, at the time he stopped 
the election by an appeal to the tribunes. After- 
wards, when Favonius had been appointed aedile, 
Cato both discharged the other duties of the office 
and managed the spectacles in the theatre. He 
gave to the actors crowns, not of gold, but of wild 
olive, as was done at Olympia, and inexpensive 
gifts,—to the Greeks, beets, lettuce, radishes, and 
pears; and to the Romans, jars of wine, pork, figs, 
melons, and faggots of wood. At the practical sim- 
plicity of these gifts some laughed, but others con- 
ceived respect for Cato when they saw his severe and 
solemn manner gradually relaxing to pleasant good- 
humour.! And at last Favonius, plunging into the 
crowd and taking a seat among the spectators, 
applauded Cato and called to him in a loud voice to 
give presents to the successful performers and to 
honour them, and helped him to exhort the specta- 
tors, as though he had delegated his powers to Cato. 
Now, in the other theatre, Curio, the colleague of 
Favonius, was managing things with a lavish hand ; 
but the people left him and went over to the other 
place, and readily shared in a sport where Favonius 
was playing the part of a private citizen and Cato 
that of master of the games. But Cato did all this 
in disparagement of the usual practice, and with an 
effort to show that in sport one must adopt a sportive 
manner and conduct matters with unostentatious 
gladness rather than with elaborate and costly pre- 
parations, where one bestows upon trifling things 
great care and effort. 
1 Cf. chapter i. 2. 
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XLVII. But presently Scipio, Hypsaeus, and Milo 
sought the consulship.) They not only used those 
illegal means which were now a familiar feature in 
political life, namely, the giving of gifts and bribes, 
but were openly pressing on, by the use of arms and 
murder, into civil war, with daring and madness. 
Some therefore demanded that Pompey should pre- 
side over the elections. Cato opposed this at first, 
saying that the laws ought not to derive their security 
from Pompey, but Pompey from the laws. However, 
when there had been no regular government for a 
long time,! and three armies were occupying the 
forum daily, and the evil had well-nigh become past 
checking, he decided that matters ought to be put 
into the hands of Pompey by the voluntary gift 
of the senate, before the extreme necessity for it 
came, and that by employing the most moderate of 
unconstitutional measures as a healing remedy for 
the conservation of the greatest interests, they 
should themselves introduce the monarchy, rather 
than allow faction to issue in monarchy. Accordingly, 
Bibulus, a kinsman of Cato, moved in the senate 
that Pompey should be chosen sole consul ; for either 
matters would be rectified by his settlement of them, 
or the state would be in subjection to its most power- 
ful citizen. Then Cato rose up and, to everyone's 
surprise, approved the measure, advising any govern- 
ment as better than no government at all, and saying 
that he expected Pompey would handle the present 
situation in the best manner possible, and would guard 
the state when it was entrusted to him. 

XLVIII. After Pompey had in this way been ap- 
pointed consul, he begged Cato to come to him in the 


1 For the year 52 B.c. Riots in Rome prevented any 
election. Cf. the Pompey, chapter liv. 
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suburbs. And when Cato was come, Pompey gave 
him a friendly welcome with salutations and hand- 
clasps, acknowledged his obligations to him, and 
invited him to be his counsellor and associate in the 
government. But Cato replied that he had neither 
spoken as he did at first out of enmity to Pompey, 
nor as he afterwards did to win his favour, but in 
every case in the interests of the state; in private, 
therefore, upon his invitation, he would be his coun- 
sellor, but in public, even without his invitation, he 
would certainly say what he thought was best. And 
he did this, as he said he would. In the first place, 
for instance, when Pompey was proposing to fix by 
law fresh penalties and heavy punishments for those 
who had already bribed the people, Cato urged him 
to ignore the past and give his attention to the future; 
for, he said, it would not be easy to fix the point at 
which the investigation of past transgressions should 
stop, and if penalties should be fixed subsequent to 
the crimes, those would be outrageously dealt with 
who were punished in conformity with a law which 
they were not transgressing when they committed 
their crime. In the second place, when many promi- 
nent men were on trial, some of whom were friends 
and relations of Pompey, Cato saw that Pompey was 
giving in and yielding in many cases, and therefore 
rebuked him sharply and tried to spur him on. More- 
over, though Pompey himself had made illegal the 
customary panegyrics upon men under trial, he wrote 
a panegyric upon Munatius Plancus and handed it 
in at his trial; but Cato (who chanced to be one of 
the jurors) stopped his ears with his hands and pre- 
vented the reading of the testimony.! Plancus got 


1 Cf. the Pompey, lv. 5. 
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him removed from the jury after the speeches were 
over, and was convicted none the less. And alto- 
gether Cato was a perplexing and unmanageable 
quantity for defendants; they neither wished to 
allow him to be a juror in their cases nor had the 
courage to challenge him. For not a few of them 
were convicted because their attempted rejection of 
Cato made it appear that they had no confidence 
in the justice of their cases; and some were bitterly 
assailed by their revilers for not accepting Cato as 
juror when he was proposed. 

XLIX. But Caesar, though he devoted himself to 
his armies in Gaul and was busy with arms, never- 
theless employed gifts, money, and above all friends, 
to increase his power in the city. Presently, there- 
fore, the admonitions of Cato roused Pompey from 
the great incredulity which he had indulged in up to 
this time, so that he had forebodings of his peril. 
However, he was still given to hesitation and spirit- 
less delay in checking or attacking the threatening 
evil, and therefore Cato determined to stand for the 
consulship, that he might at once deprive Caesar of 
his armed forces, or convict him of his hostile designs. 
But his competitors were both acceptable men, and 
Sulpicius had actually derived much benefit from 
Cato’s repute and power in the city, and was there- 
fore thought to be acting in an improper and even 
thankless manner. But Cato had no fault to find 
with him. “Pray, what wonder is it,” said he, “if a 
man wil] not surrender to another what he regards 
as the greatest of all good things?” However, by 
persuading the senate to pass a decree that candidates 
for office should canvass the people in person, and 
not solicit nor confer with the citizens through the 
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agency of another going about in their behalf, Cato 
still more exasperated the common folk, in that he 
deprived them, not only of getting money, but also of 
bestowing favour, and so made them at once poor and 
without honour. And besides this, he was not per- 
suasive himself in canvassing for himself, but wished 
to preserve in his manners the dignity of his life, 
rather than to acquire that of the consulship by 
making the customary salutations; neither would 
he permit his friends to do the things by which the 
multitude is courted and captivated. He therefore 
failed to obtain the office. 

L. Though the matter brought, not only to the 
unsuccessful candidates themselves, but also to their 
friends and relatives, dejection and sorrow tinged 
with considerable shame for many days, Cato bore 
so easily what had happened that he anointed him- 
self and practised ball in the Campus Martius, and 
after the mid-day meal, again, as was his wont, went 
down into the forum without shoes or tunic and 
walked about there with his intimates. But Cicero 
finds fault with him because, when affairs demanded 
a man like him for office, he would not exert himself 
nor try to win the people by kindly intercourse with 
them, but for the future also ceased to make any 
effort and gave up the contest, although he had re- 
newed his candidacy for the praetorship. Cato replied, 
accordingly, that he had lost the praetorship, not 
because the majority wished it to be so, but because 
they were constrained or corrupted; whereas, since 
there had been no foul play in the consular elections, 
he saw clearly that he had given offence to the people 
by his manners. These, he said, no man of sense 
would change to please others, nor, keeping them 
unchanged, would he again suffer a like disaster. 
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LI. After Caesar had fallen upon warlike nations 
and at great hazards conquered them, and when it 
was believed that he had attacked the Germans even 
during a truce! and slain three hundred thousand of 
them, there was a general demand at Rome that the 
people should offer sacrifices of good tidings, but 
Cato urged them to surrender Caesar to those whom 
he had wronged, and not to turn upon themselves, 
or allow to fall upon their city, the pollution of his 
crime. ‘“ However,” said he, “let us also sacrifice to 
the gods, because they do not turn the punishment for 
the general’s folly and madness upon his soldiers, but 
spare the city.” After this, Caesar wrote a letter and 
sent it to the senate; and when it was read, with its 
abundant insults and denunciations of Cato, Cato 
rose to his feet and showed, not in anger or conten- 
tiousness, but as if from calculation and due prepara- 
tion, that the accusations against him bore the marks 
of abuse and scoffing, and were childishness and 
vulgarity on Caesar’s part. Then, assailing Caesar’s 
plans from the outset and revealing clearly all his 
purpose, as if he were his fellow conspirator and 
partner and not his enemy, he declared that it was 
not the sons of Germans or Celts whom they must 
fear, but Caesar himself, if they were in their right 
minds, and so moved and incited his hearers that the 
friends of Caesar were sorry that by having the letter 
read in the senate they had given Cato an opportunity 
for just arguments and true denunciations. However, 
nothing was done, but it was merely said that it were 
well to give Caesar a successor.2, And when Caesar's 
friends demanded that Pompey also, as well as Caesar, 
should lay down his arms and give up his provinces, 


1 Cf. Caesar, Bell. Gall. iv. 12-15; Plutarch, Caesar, xxii. 
2 Cf. the Caesar, xxx.; the Pompey, lviii. 359 
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or else that Caesar should not do so either, “ Now,” 
shouted Cato, “those things are come to pass which 
I foretold to you, and the man is at last resorting to 
open compulsion, using the forces which he got by 
deceiving and cheating the state.” Outside the 
senate-house, however, Cato could accomplish noth- 
ing, since the people wished all along that Caesar 
should have the chief power; and although Cato 
had the senate under his influence, it was afraid ot 
the people. 

LILI. But when Ariminum was occupied! and Caesar 
was reported to be marching against the city with an 
army, then all eyes were turned upon Cato, both 
those of the common people and those of Pompey as 
well; they realised that he alone had from the out- 
set foreseen, and first openly foretold, the designs of 
Caesar. Cato therefore said: “ Nay, men, if any of 
you had heeded what I was ever foretelling and ad- 
vising, ye would now neither be fearing a single man 
nor putting your hopes in a single man.”” Pompey 
acknowledged that Cato had spoken more like a pro- 
phet, while he himself had acted too much like a friend. 
Cato then advised the senate to put affairs into the 
hands of Pompey alone; for the same men who 
caused great evils, he said, should put a stop to them. 
Pompey, however, who had no forces in readiness, and 
saw that those which he was then enrolling were 
without zeal, forsook Rome; and Cato, who had de- 
termined to follow him and share his exile, sent his 
younger son to Munatius in Bruttium for safe keep- 
ing, but kept his elder son with himself. And since 
his household and his daughters needed someone to 


1 In 49 Bc. Cf. the Caesar, xxxii. fin.; the Pompey, 
lx. 1. 
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look after them, he took to wife again Marcia, now a 
widow with great wealth; for Hortensius, on his 
death,! had left her his heir. It was with reference to 
this that Caesar heaped most abuse upon Cato,? charg- 
ing him with avarice and with trafficking in marriage. 
‘For why,” said Caesar, “should Cato give up his 
wife if he wanted her, or why, if he did not want 
her, should he take her back again? Unless it was 
true that the woman was at the first set as a bait for 
Hortensius, and lent by Cato when she was young 
that he might take her back when she was rich.” 
To these charges, however, the well-known verses of 
Euripides? apply very well :— 

“ First, then, the things not to be named; for in 

that class 
I reckon, Heracles, all cowardice in thee; ” 


for to charge Cato with a sordid love of gain is like 
reproaching Heracles with cowardice. But whether 
on other grounds, perhaps, the marriage was improper, 
were matter for investigation. For no sooner had Cato 
espoused Marcia than he committed to her care his 
household and his daughters, and set out himself in 
pursuit of Pompey. 

LIII. But from that day, as we are told, Cato neither 
cut his hair nor trimmed his beard nor put on a gar- 
land, but maintained the same mien of sorrow, de- 
jection, and heaviness of spirit in view of the calamities 
of his country, alike in victory and in defeat, until 
the end. At the time, however, having had Sicily 
allotted to him as a province, he crossed over to Sy- 
racuse, and on learning that Asinius Pollio had come 

1 In 50 8.c. Cf. chapter xxv. 


2 In his treatise entitled ‘‘ Anti-Cato.” Cf. chapter xi. 4. 
3 Hercules Furens, 173 f. (Kirchhoff). 
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to Messana with a force from the enemy, he sent 
and demanded a reason for his coming. But having 
been asked by Pollio in turn a reason for the con- 
vulsion in the state, and hearing that Pompey had 
abandoned Italy altogether, and was encamped at 
Dyrrhachium, he remarked that there was much 
inconsistency and obscurity in the divine government, 
since Pompey had been invincible while his course 
was neither sound nor just, but now, when he wished 
to save his country and was fighting in defence of 
liberty, he had been deserted by his good fortune. 
As for Asinius, indeed, Cato said he was able to drive 
him out of Sicily; but since another and a larger 
force was coming to his aid, he did not wish to ruin 
the island by involving it in war, and therefore, after 
advising the Syracusans to seek safety by joining the 
victorious party, he sailed away. 

After he had come to Pompey, he was ever of one 
mind, namely, to protract the war; for he looked 
with hope to a settlement of the controversy, and 
did not wish that the state should be worsted in a 
struggle and suffer at its own hands the extreme of 
disaster, in having its fate decided by the sword. 
Other measures, too, akin to this, he persuaded 
Pompey and his council to adopt, namely, not to 
plunder a city that was subject to Rome, and not to 
put a Roman to death except on the field of battle. 
This brought to the party of Pompey a good repute, 
and induced many to join it; they were delighted 
with his reasonableness and mildness. 

LIV. When Cato was dispatched to Asia, that he 
might help those who were collecting transports and 
soldiers there, he took with him Servilia his sister 
and her young child by Lucullus. For Servilia had 
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followed Cato, now that she was a widow, and had 
put an end to much of the evil report about her dis- 
solute conduct! by submitting to Cato’s guardianship 
and sharing his wanderings and his ways of life of her 
own accord. But Caesar? did not spare abuse of Cato 
even on the score of his relations with Servilia. 

Now, in other ways, as it would seem, Pompey’s 
commanders in Asia had no need of Cato, and there- 
fore, after persuading Rhodes into allegiance, he left 
Servilia and her child there, and returned to Pompey, 
who now had a splendid naval and military force 
assembled. Here, indeed, and most clearly, Pompey 
was thought to have made his opinion of Cato mani- 
fest. For he determined to put the command of his 
fleet into the hands of Cato, and there were no less 
than five hundred fighting ships, besides Liburnian 
craft, look-out ships, and open boats in great numbers. 
But he soon perceived, or was shown by his friends, 
that the one chief object of Cato’s public services 
was the liberty of his country, and that if he should 
be made master of so large a force, the very day of 
Caesar’s defeat would find Cato demanding that 
Pompey also lay down his arms and obey the laws. 
Pompey therefore changed his mind, although he had 
already conferred with Cato about the matter, and 
appointed Bibulus admiral. Notwithstanding, he did 
not find that in consequence of this the zeal of Cato 
was blunted; nay, it is even said that when Pompey 
himself was trying to incite his forces to a battle 
before Dyrrhachium, and bidding each of the other 
commanders to say something to inspire the men, the 
soldiers listened to them sluggishly and in silence; 

1 Cf. chapter xxiv. 3. 
2 In his ‘* Anti-Cato.” Cf. chapter xi. 4. 
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but that when Cato, after all the other speakers, had 
rehearsed with genuine emotion all the appropriate 
sentiments to be drawn from philosophy concerning 
freedom, virtue, death and fame, and finally passed 
into an invocation of the gods as eye-witnesses of 
their struggle in behalf of their country, there was 
such a shouting and so great a stir among the soldiers 
thus aroused that all the commanders were full of 
hope as they hastened to confront the peril. They 
overcame and routed their enemies, but were robbed 
of a complete and perfect victory by the good genius 
of Caesar, which took advantage of Pompey’s caution 
and distrust of his good fortune. These details, how- 
ever, have been given in the Life of Pompey.! But 
while all the rest were rejoicing and magnifying their 
achievement, Cato was weeping for his country, and 
bewailing the love of power that had brought such 
misfortune and destruction, as he saw that many 
brave citizens had fallen by one another’s hands. 

LV. When Pompey, in pursuit of Caesar, was 
breaking camp to march into Thessaly, he left be- 
hind him at Dyrrhachium a great quantity of arms 
and stores, and many kindred and friends, and over 
all these he appointed Cato commander and guardian, 
with fifteen cohorts of soldiers, because he both 
trusted and feared him. For in case of defeat, he 
thought that Cato would be his surest support, but 
in case of a victory, that he would not, if present, 
permit him to manage matters as he chose. Many 
prominent men were also ignored by Pompey and 
left behind at Dyrrhachium with Cato. 

When the defeat at Pharsalus came, Cato resolved 
that, if Pompey were dead, he would take over to 


1 Chapter Ixv. Cf. the Caesar, xxxix. 
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Italy those who were with him, but would himselt 
live in exile as far as possible from the tyranny of 
Caesar ; if, on the contrary, Pompey were alive, he 
would by all means keep his forces intact for him. 
Accordingly, having crossed over to Corcyra, where 
the fleet was, he offered to give up the command to 
Cicero, who was of consular rank, while he himself 
had been only a praetor. But Cicero would not accept 
the command, and set out for Italy. Then Cato, 
seeing that the younger Pompey! was led by his 
obstinacy and unseasonable pride into a desire to 
punish all those who were about to sail away, and 
was going to lay violent hands on Cicero first of all, 
admonished him in private and calmed him down, 
thus manifestly saving Cicero from death and pro- 
curing immunity for the rest. 

LVI. Conjecturing, now, that Pompey the Great 
would make his escape into Egypt or Libya, and being 
eager to join him, Cato put to sea with all his com- 
pany and sailed away, after first giving those who had 
no eagerness for the expedition leave to depart and 
remain behind. After reaching Libya, and while 
sailing along its coast, he fell in with Sextus, the 
younger son of Pompey, who told him of his father’s 
death in Egypt. All, of course, were deeply dis- 
tressed, but no one, now that Pompey was gone, 
would even listen to any other commander while 
Cato was at hand. For this reason also Cato, who 
had compassion on men who were brave and had 
given proof of fidelity, and was ashamed to leave 
them helpless and destitute in a foreign land, under- 
took the command, and went along the coast to 
Cyrene, the people of which received him kindly, 


1 Gnaeus Pompey, the elder son of Pompey the Great. Cf. 
chapter lix. 5. 
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1 Now a partisan of Pompey, anda fugitive from Pharsalus. 
Cf. the Caesar, xxxiv. 2. 2 Cf. Herodotus, iv. 173. 
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although a few days before they had closed their 
gates against Labienus.! There he learned that 
Scipio, the father-in-law of Pompey, had been well 
received by Juba the king, and that Attius Varus, 
who had been appointed governor of Libya by Pom- 
pey, was with them at the head of an army. Cato 
therefore set out thither by land in the winter season, 
having got together a great number of asses to carry 
water, and driving along with him many cattle. Be- 
sides, he took with him chariots, and the people called 
Psylli.2. These cure the bites of serpents by sucking 
out the venom, and charm and deaden the serpents 
themselves by means of incantations. Though the 
march lasted for seven days consecutively, Cato led 
at the head of his force, without using either horse 
or beast of burden. Moreover, he used to sup ina 
sitting posture from the day when he learned of the 
defeat at Pharsalus; yes, this token of sorrow he 
added to others, and would not lie down except 
when sleeping. After finishing the winter in Libya, 
he led forth his army ;? and it numbered nearly ten 
thousand. 

LVII. But matters were in a bad way with Scipio 
and Varus. Their dissension and quarrelling led them 
to pay court to Juba in efforts to win his favour, and 
the king was unendurable for the severity of his 
temper and for the arrogance which his wealth and 
power gave him. When he was going to have an 
interview with Cato for the first time, he placed his 
own seat between that of Scipio and that of Cato. 
Cato, however, when he saw the arrangement, took 


* The text of this sentence is uncertain: Sintenis an 
Bekker assume a lacuna, Libya means here the Koma 
province of Africa. 
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up his own seat and moved it over to the other 
side, thus placing Scipio in the middle, although 
Scipio was an enemy, and had published a book 
which contained abuse of Cato. And yet there are 
those who give Cato no credit for this, although they 
censure him because, in Sicily, as he was walking 
about with Philostratus, he placed him in the middle, 
to show his respect for philosophy. But at the time 
of which I speak, Cato actually put a check upon 
Juba, who had all but made Scipio and Varus his 
satraps, and reconciled the two Romans. And though 
all thought it meet that he should have the command, 
especially Scipio and Varus, who resigned and ten- 
dered to him.the leadership, he refused to break the 
laws to support which they were waging war with 
one who broke them, nor, when a pro-consul was 
present, would he put himself, who was only a pro- 
praetor, above him. For Scipio had been made pro- 
consul, and the greater part of the army were 
emboldened by his name; they thought that they 
would be successful if a Scipio had command in 
Africa. 

LVIII. When Scipio, however, after assuming the 
command, straightway desired to gratify Juba by 
putting all the people of Utica to death and demol- 
ishing their city, on the ground that it favoured the 
cause of Caesar, Cato would not suffer it, but by ad- 
jurations and loud outcries in the council, and by 
invoking the gods, with difficulty rescued the people 
from this cruelty; and partly at the request of the 
people, and partly at the instance of Scipio, he 
undertook to watch over the city, that it might not, 
either willingly or unwillingly, attach itself to Caesar. 
For the place was in every way advantageous for 
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those who held it, and fully capable of defence; and 
it was still further strengthened by Cato. For he 
brought in a great abundance of grain, and perfected 
the walls by building towers and by running formidable 
trenches and palisades in front of the city. To the 
men of Utica who were of military age he assigned 
the palisades for quarters, and made them give up 
their arms to him; the rest he kept together in the 
city, taking great pains that they should not be 
wronged or suffer harm at the hands of the Romans. 
Moreover, he sent out great quantities of arms and 
stores and grain to the Romans in their camp, and, 
in a word, made the city a store-house for the war. 
But as for the advice which he had given Pompey 
before and now gave Scipio, namely, not to give 
battle to a man who was versed in war and of for- 
midable ability, but to trust to time, which withers 
away all the vigour which is the strength of tyranny, 
—this advice Scipio, out of obstinate self-will, des- 
pised. And once he wrote to Cato reproaching him 
with cowardice, seeing that he was not only well 
content to sit quietly in a walled city himself, but 
would not even allow others to carry out their plans 
with boldness as opportunity offered. To this Cato 
wrote in reply that he was ready to take the legion- 
aries and the horsemen whom he himself had brought 
to Libya and cross the sea with them to Italy, thus 
forcing Caesar to change his plan of campaign, and 
turning him away from Scipio and Varus against 
himself. When Scipio mocked at this also, it was 
very clear that Cato was distressed at having declined 
the command, being convinced that Scipio would 
neither conduct the war well, nor, in case he should 
have unexpected good fortune behave with moder- 
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ation towards his fellow citizens in the hour of victory. 
Therefore Cato made up his mind, and said to his 
intimate friends, that there were no good hopes for 
the war owing to the inexperience and rashness of 
the commanders; but that if, then, by any good for- 
tune, Caesar should be overthrown, he himself would 
not remain in Rome, but would fly from the harsh- 
ness and cruelty of Scipio, who was even then 
making extravagant and dreadful threats against 
many. 

But his fears were realized more fully than he ex- 
pected ; for late one evening there came a messenger 
from the camp who had been three days on the road, 
announcing that there had been a great battle at 
Thapsus, that their cause was utterly ruined, that 
Caesar was in possession of their camps,! that Scipio 
and Juba had escaped with a few followers, and that 
the rest of the force had perished. 

LIX. These things coming suddenly upon the city, 
the people, as was natural at night and in time of 
war, were almost beside themselves at such tidings, 
and could with difficulty keep themselves within the 
walls. But Cato came forth, and for the present, 
whenever he met people running about and shouting, 
would lay hold of them one by one, and with en- 
couraging words would take away the excessive wild- 
ness and confusion of their fear, saying that perhaps 
the defeat was not so bad as reported, but had been 
magnified in the telling, and thus he allayed the 
tumult ; but as soon as it was day, he issued pro- 
clamation that the three hundred who made up his 
senate (they were Romans, and were doing business 


1 Scipio had separated from his allies and was encamped 
apart. Cf. the Caesar, liii. 
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1 $xdtra@v bracketed by Bekker. 
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in Libya as merchants and money-lenders) should 
assemble in the temple of Jupiter, as well as all the 
senators from Rome who were present, with their 
children. And while they were still coming together, 
he advanced quietly and with a composed counte- 
nance, and as if nothing unusual had happened, with 
a book in his hands from which he was reading. This 
was a register of his military engines, arms, grain, and 
men-at-arms. After they had come together, begin- 
ning with the three hundred and commending at 
great length their zeal and fidelity, which they had 
manifested by making themselves most helpful with 
their means and persons and advice, he exhorted 
them not to ruin their good prospects by trying to 
procure for themselves severally some separate flight 
or escape. For if they should hold together, he said, 
Caesar would despise them less as foes, and show 
them more mercy as suppliants. Moreover, he urged 
them to deliberate upon their future course, declaring 
that he would have no fault to find with either de- 
cision which they might make. If they should turn 
their allegiance to the fortunate side, he would 
attribute their change to necessity; but if they 
should face the threatening evil and accept danger 
in defence of liberty, he would not only praise them, 
but would admire their valour and make himself their 
leader and fellow combatant, until they had fully 
tested the ultimate fortunes of their country; and 
this country was not Utica, nor Adrumetum, but 
Rome, and had many times by her greatness re- 
covered from more grievous disasters. Besides, he 
said, many things favoured their salvation and secur- 
ity, and chiefly the fact that they were waging war 
against a man who was drawn in many opposing 
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directions by the exigencies of the times. For 
Spain had gone over to the younger Pompey, and 
Rome herself had not yet altogether accepted the 
bit to which she was so unaccustomed, but was im- 
patient of her lot and ready to rise up unitedly at 
any change in the situation. Nor, he assured them, 
was danger a thing to be shunned, but they must 
learn a lesson from their enemy, who spared not his 
life in perpetrating the greatest wrongs, while in 
their own case, so different from his, the uncertainties 
of war would end in a most happy life, if they were 
successful, or in a most glorious death, if they failed. 
However, it was for them to deliberate by themselves, 
he said, and in return for their former bravery and 
zeal he joined them in praying that what they decided 
might be for their advantage. 

LX. When Cato had thus spoken, there were some 
whom his words merely restored to confidence, but 
the majority, in view of his fearlessness, nobility, and 
generosity, almost forgot their present troubles in the 
conviction that he alone was an invincible leader and 
superior to every fortune, and they begged him to 
use their lives and property and arms as he himself 
judged best; for it was better to die as his willing 
followers than to save their lives by betraying such 
virtue as his. 

And now someone proposed that they should pass 
a vote giving freedom to the slaves, and the majority 
approved ; but Cato said he would not do this, since 
it was not lawful or right ; if, however, the masters ot 
their own accord gave up their slaves, those slaves 
who were of military age should be accepted. Many 
promises to do this were made, and after ordering a 
list to be made of all who were willing, Cato with- 
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drew. After a little while there came to him letters 
from Juba and Scipio. Juba, who was hidden ona 
mountain with a few men, asked what Cato had de- 
cided to do; for if he abandoned Utica, Juba would 
wait for him, and if he underwent a siege, Juba 
would come to his aid with an army. Scipio, who 
was stationed with his fleet off a certain headland not 
far from Utica, awaited Cato’s decision in the same 
way. | 
LXI. Accordingly, Cato decided to detain the 
bearers of the letters until he felt sure of the at- 
titude of the three hundred. For the Romans of 
senatorial rank were eager in his cause, and after 
promptly manumitting their slaves, were arming 
them; but as for the three hundred, since they were 
men engaged in navigation and money-lending and 
had the greater part of their property in slaves, the 
words of Cato did not long abide in their minds, but 
lapsed away. For just as porous bodies readily re- 
ceive heat and as readily yield it up again and grow 
cold when the fire is removed, in like manner these 
men, when they saw Cato, were filled with warmth 
and kindled into flame ; but when they came to think 
matters over by themselves, their fear of Caesar drove 
away their regard for Cato and for honour. ‘“ Who, 
pray, are we,” they said, “and who is he whose 
commands we are refusing to obey? Is he not Caesar, 
upon whom the whole power of Rome has devolved ? 
And not one of us is a Scipio, or a Pompey, or a Cato. 
But at a time when all men are led by fear to think 
more humbly than they ought to think, at sucha time 
shall we fight in defence of the liberty of Rome, and 
wage war in Utica against a man before whom Cato, 
with Pompey the Great, fled and gave up Italy? And 
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shall we give our slaves freedom in opposition to 
Caesar, we who ourselves have only as much 
freedom as he may wish to give us? Nay, before 
it is too late, poor wretches, let us know our- 
selves, crave the conqueror’s grace, and send men 
to entreat him.” 

This was the course which the more moderate of 
the three hundred advised ; but, the majority of them 
were laying a plot against the men of senatorial rank, 
in the hope that by seizing these they might mitigate 
Caesar’s wrath against themselves. 

LXII. Cato suspected their change of heart, but 
would not tax them with it. However, he wrote to 
Scipio and Juba advising them to keep away from 
Utica, because the three hundred were not to be 
trusted, and sent away the letter-bearers. And now 
the horsemen who had escaped from the battle, in 
numbers quite considerable, rode up to Utica and 
sent three of their number to Cato. These men, how- 
ever, did not bring the same proposition from the 
whole body. For one party among them was bent 
on going off to Juba, another wanted to join Cato, 
while a third was prevented by fear from entering 
Utica. Onhearing their views, Cato ordered Marcus 
Rubrius to attend to the three hundred ; he was to 
accept quietly the lists of those who gave freedom to 
their slaves, and was to use no compulsion. But Cato 
himself took the men of senatorial rank and went 
forth outside of Utica. Here he conferred with the 
leaders of the horsemen, entreating them not to 
abandon so great a number of Roman senators, and 
not to choose Juba as their commander instead of Cato, 
but to save others as well as save themselves by 
coming into a city which could not be taken by storm, 
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and had grain-and other requisite provision for very 
many years. In these entreaties the senators also 
joined, and with tears ; whereupon the leaders of the 
horsemen discussed the matter with the horsemen, 
while Cato sat down on a mound with the senators 
_ and awaited the answers. 

LXIIL. At this juncture Rubrius came up, wrathfully 
denouncing the three hundred for great disorder and 
tumult, inasmuch as they were falling away and 
throwing the city into confusion. Thereupon the 
other Romans altogether despaired of their case and 
burst into tears and lamentations; but Cato tried to 
encourage them, and sent to the three hundred bidding 
them await his coming. And now the spokesmen 
of the horsemen came with immoderate demands. 
They said they neither wanted Juba for a pay- 
master, nor feared Caesar if Cato were their leader, 
but that to be shut up with the people of Utica, a 
fickle Phoenician folk, was a fearful thing; for even 
though they were quiet now, whenever Caesar came 
up against them they would play the traitor and aid 
him in his attacks. If, therefore, any one wanted 
their aid in war and their presence, he must first drive 
out or destroy all the people of Utica, and then invite 
the horsemen into a city that was free from Barbarians 
and enemies. This proposal Cato regarded as ex- 
cessively barbarous and cruel, but he returned a mild 
answer, saying that he would advise with the three 
hundred. 

So he went back into the city, where he found the 
men no longer manufacturing pretexts or evasions 
out of regard for him, but downright angry that any 
one should try to force them to war with Caesar when 
they were neither able nor willing. And some of 
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them actually muttered that the men of senatorial 
rank ought to be detained in the city while Caesar 
was approaching. But this Cato let pass, as though 
he had not heard it (and indeed he was somewhat 
deaf) ; when, however, men came to him with tidings 
that the horsemen were going away, he was afraid 
that the three hundred might become altogether 
desperate in their hostility to the senators, and there- 
fore rose up and set out on foot with his friends ; and 
when he perceived that the horsemen had already 
gone on, he took a horse and hastened after them. 
The horsemen were glad when they saw him riding 
up, and greeted him, and exhorted him to save him- 
self with them. Then, it is said, Cato actually burst 
‘into tears as he begged with outstretched hands in 
behalf of the senators, even trying to turn back the 
horses of some of the horsemen and laying hold of 
their arms, until he prevailed upon them to remain 
there that day at least, and to make the flight of the 
senators safe. 

LXIV. Accordingly, when he came to the city 
with them, stationed some of them at the gates, and 
committed the citadel to others to guard, the three 
hundred were afraid they might be punished for their 
change of allegiance, and sending to Cato they begged 
him by all means to come to them. But the senators 
crowded about him and would not let him go, de- 
claring that they would not give up their saviour and 
guardian to treacherous and faithless men. For by that 
time all the inhabitants of Utica alike most clearly 
perceived and fondly admired the virtuous qualities of 
Cato, convinced that nothing deceitful-or spurious 
entered into what he did. 

But for a long time the man had determined to 
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TrapapvOno dpevos TOUS TUYKANTLKOUS® Kab paves 
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auTov, Umrép exelvou padtoTa Kab TPMTOV TOLnoe- 
Oat dénow* é b¢ pn metOouev, ovd avrois 6160- 
peevnv béfeo Oar THY xapw, GX’ aypt av éurrvéwot 
TOAEMNTELY UTEP éxeivou. 

IIpés tadra o Karov emarveras THY edvoray 
Epn Xphvar THS aut av cwTnpias &veka Téurewv 
Kata TAX OS, brép autou 6é€ uN deta Par: KeKpatn- 
pevov yap elvat denow Kat adiKovvToV Tapat- 
THOW" avr os b¢ ov povoy aNTTNTOS yeyovevar 
Tapa Tava TOV Biov, GANA Kat vinay éf’ Gcov 
éBovreTo Kal Kpa.teiv Kaicapos Tos KAAOIS Kat 
Sixators® éxeivov & elvat Tov éahwxora. Kai vevi- 
Knuévov’ & yap jpveiro 7 parTwv KaTa THS Ta- 
Tpioos TaXat, viv ebnréyxIac Kat mepwpaa bat. 

LXV. Totairta diarex Geis TOUS Tplaxog tots 
amrnAdatreTo® Kat mud opevos Kaioapa Twacav 
dryovta THY orpaTiay on Kad odov elvat, * Tla- 
mal, elev, ‘ ‘as én’ avdpas as éxetvos.” «al 
TPATTopEVvos Tpos TOUS TUYKANTLKOUS éxéXeve 7) 
pérrELY, GAN Ews Trapapévovoty of immets owte- 
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destroy himself, and he was undergoing dreadful toils 
and suffering anxiety and pain in behalf of others, 
that he might put them all in the way of safety be- 
fore he took his leave of life. .Indeed, there was no 
secret about his resolution to die, although he said 
nothing about it. Accordingly, after comforting the 
senators, he obeyed the call of the three hundred. He 
came alone to them, and they thanked him, and 
_ begged him in all other ways to trust and make use 
of them, but if they were not Catos and could not 
carry the large thoughts of Cato, to have pity on 
their weakness; and now that they had determined 
to send to Caesar and pray for his mercy, for Cato 
first of all they would make their prayers; and if 
they could not prevail with Caesar, they would not 
accept the grace which he might offer to them, but 

as long as they had breath would fight for Cato. | 

In reply to this, atter praising their good will, Cato 
said that to secure their own safety they ought to 
send to Caesar with all speed, but they must make no 
prayer for him; prayer belonged to the conquered, 
and the craving of grace to those who had done 
wrong; but for his part he had not only been unvan- 
quished all his life, but was actually a victor now as 
far as he chose to be, and a conqueror of Caesar in all. 
that was honourable and just ; Caesar was the one who 
was vanquished and taken ; for the hostile acts against 
his country which he had long denied, were now 
detected and proven. 

LXV. After this discourse to the three hundred, 
he withdrew ; and on learning that Caesar with all 
his army was already on the march, “ Aha!” he 
said, “he thinks we are men!’’ Then turning to the 
senators he bade them not delay, but save themselves 
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Oat. Kal Tas pev adXas am éxeuoe Ovpas, pod 
dé TH 7 pos Odrvacoav depovan’ Ta Te TOA Tois 
vg’ éauTov Sréverpe kat Tafews mre eA ELTO, Tavov 
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aropas éXovras epodialonv. éret 56€ Madpxos 
"‘OxrdBuos a ayov duo Taypara TANaiov KATEOT pO 
ToTredeuce at Te TTOV nEtou TOV Kdtova Tepe 
apis Svopicacbar 7 POs avrov, exelvp bev ov0év 
amex pivato, T pos b€ TOUS pidous elev “ Kiva 
Javpuafopev draws dm ohwre Ta mpayyara, THY 
dirapyiay opavres mpiy év avT@ T@ OrCOp 
BeBnroat jrapapévovaay;” 

"Ey tovr@ 6 TOUS vameis dKxovaas amvovTas 
78n hépew Kal dyev Ta TOV ‘Irvcatwv Oamep 
Aagupa, Sponm guvéererve Tpos autos Kal Tois 
TPWTOLS EVTU av adypeito, Tov dé dAXNwv Exa- 
TOS épbave pimrov Kal KaTarbeuevos, TAVTES 
b¢ tr aloyuvns LOTT Kat KATO Brérovtes 
amnecav. o bé Karov ets THY TON TOUS ‘Ttv- 7 
Katovs cuvayayov éseito Tept THY TpLaKocion, 
Th) rapofivar Kaicapa war avTav, adda Kal 
Koln THY owTNpiay _mparretv GNF OLS. eira, 
modu T PATTOpLEVOS ™ pos THY Oadnratrav é emeaKOTEL 
TOUS euPaivovras, Kal TOV pirov Kal Eeveov 6 cous 
emretoev notmatero Kal T pourreprre. TOV dé -viov 
OUK €7rELoeE NaBetv Toiov, ovde ETO dSety amor pé- 
TEL TEplex opEevor Tob Tat os. Ww 5é TUS 2Ta- 
TUAALOS, aVNP TH ev HAtKLa véos, iayupos bé TH 


1 pepovon after this word one Paris MS. (C) has éxpijiro 
wpos EEodov (he used as an exit). Bekker adopts what other 
editors regard as a gloss, adding also cai; Sintenis? assumes 
a lacuna. 
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while the horsemen were still there. He also closed 
the other gates of the city, and stationing himself 
at the one Jeading to the sea, he assigned transports 
to those under his command, and tried to keep things 
in order, stopping deeds of wrong, quelling tumults, 
and supplying stores to those who were destitute. 
And when Marcus Octavius with two legions en- 
camped ncar by and sent to Cato demanding that 
he come to terms with him about the command in 
the province, Cato would make no reply to him, but 
said to his friends: “Can we then wonder that our 
cause is lost, when we see that the love of command 
abides with us though we are standing on the brink 
of destruction ?”’ 

At this juncture, hearing that the horsemen, as 
they went away, were already plundering the people 
of Utica as though their property was booty, he ran 
to them as fast as he could; from ‘the first whom he 
met he took away their plunder, but the rest, every 
man of them, made haste to lay down or throw away 
what they had, and all felt so ashamed that they went 
off in silence and with downcast looks. Then Cato, 
after calling the people of Utica together into the city, 
begged them not to embitter Caesar against the three 
hundred, but to unite with one another in securing 
safety for all. Next, he betook himself again to the sea 
and superintended the embarcation there, embracing 
and escorting on their way all the friends and acquaint- 
ances whom he could persuade to go. His son, how- 
ever, he could not persuade to take ship, nor did he 
think it his duty to try to turn the young man from his 
purpose of clinging to his father. But there was one 
Statyllius, a man who was young in years, but minded 
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LXVI. ’Emet d€ Aevxios Kaicap, otxetos pév 
ay Kaicapos éxeivov, péddwv 6 mpea Reve vrrép 
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exeivwv, “umép cov pév yap avTov Kai yetpav 
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Kaicapos,” ov« efa tabta trovety 0 Kadtwv avtov. 792 

2 “"Kuot yap,” elev, “ei cwleo8ar yapite Kai- 
aapos éBovArcuny, ait@ Badsoréov Av impos éxet- 
vov sovov. ov BovArAopar S€ T® TUpavYm YapLY 
éxew omép av Tapavopei. Tapavopel dé cwtov 
OS KUpLOS OY AUTO Searoter oudey mT poatixev. 
61rwsS pévTOL TapaLTnoN TOvS TPLaKoGiovs KOLA 

3 oxoma@pev, ef BovrAE.”  yevopuevos Sé pos TOUT@ 
pera ToD Aevxiou Tov viov auT@ cuvérTyce Kat 
Tous éTaipous dmiovtTt: Kal mpoTéuas éxeivov 
cal deEwwodpevos eravijdOev oixade, Kai Tov viov 
Kal tovs dhirous cuvayayov addda TE TOANA OLe- 
AEYOn Kal TorLTELas atrelrrev GrpacBat TH pelpa- 
cio: To pev yap akiws Kdtwvos odxéte TA tpd- 
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to be strong in purpose and to imitate Cato’s calmness. 
This man Cato insisted should take ship; for he was 
a notorious hater of Caesar. But when Statyllius 
would not consent, Cato turned his eyes upon Apollon- 
ides the Stoic and Demetrius the Peripatetic, saying : 
“It is your task to reduce this man’s swollen pride 
and restore him to conformity with his best interests.”’ 
He himself, however, continued to assist the rest in 
getting off, and to supply the needy with ways and 
means, and was thus engaged all through the night 
and the greater part of the following day. 

LXVI. Lucius Caesar, a kinsman of the great 
Caesar, was about to go on an embassy to him in 
behalf of the three hundred, and requested Cato to 
suggest to him a convincing speech which he might 
employ in the case ; “ for,” said he, .“ in thine own 
behalf it were well for me to fall down at Caesar's 
knees and clasp his hands.” But Cato would not 
suffer him to do this. “ For if,” said he, “I were willing 
to be saved by grace of Caesar, I ought to go to him 
in person and see him alone ; but 1 am unwilling to 
be under obligations to the tyrant for his illegal acts. 
And he acts illegally in saving, as if their master, 
those over whom he has no right at all to be the lord. 
However, if it is thy wish, let us consider jointly how 
thou mayest obtain mercy for the three hundred.”’ 
After his conference with Lucius on this matter, he 
presented his son and his companions to him as he 
was going away ; and after escorting him on his way 
and bidding him farewell, he came back home, called 
together his son and his friends, and discoursed with 
them on many subjects. In particular, he forbade 
the young man to engage in political matters ; for to 
do so worthily of a Cato was no longer possible, as 
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avTovs Kal am dycov THS wmowias O Kare addus 
umTép Tov Tapovrwy évéBarrAEy epwrypata Kat 
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things were going, and to do so otherwise would be 
disgraceful. And presently, towards evening, he 
betook himself to the bath. 

But while he was bathing he bethought himself of 
Statyllius, and called out in loud tones, saying: 
“ Apollonides, didst thou send off Statyllius? And 
didst thou bring him down from that lofty purpose of 
his? And has the man set sail without even bidding 
me good-bye?” <“ By no means,” said Apollonides ; 
‘although we reasoned much with him; but he is lofty 
and unbending, and says he will remain and do what- 
ever thou doest.” At this, we are told, Cato smiled, 
and said : ‘“‘ Well, we shall see about that presently.” 

LXVII. After his bath, he took supper with a large 
company, sitting at table, as was his wont after Phar- 
salus ; indeed, he lay down only when he slept ;} and 
there were at supper with him all his companions, and 
the magistrates of Utica. After supper, there was much 
literary and genial discourse over the wine, and one 
philosophical tenet after another made the rounds, 
until there came up the enquiry into what were called 
the “ paradoxes’”’ of the Stoics, namely, that the good 
man alone is free, and that the bad are all slaves. 
Here, as was to be expected, the Peripatetic made 
objections, whereupon Cato broke in with vehemence, 
and in loud and harsh tones maintained his argument 
at greatest length and with astonishing earnestness, 
so that everyone perceived that he had made up his 
mind to put an end to his life and free himself from 
his present troubles. Therefore, as all were dejected 
and silent after his discourse, Cato tried to revive 
their spirits and remove their suspicions by once 
more putting questions and expressing anxiety about 
what was going on, implying that he feared for those 

1 Cf. chapter lvi. 4. 7 399 
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who were going away by sea, and feared, too, for those 
whose path lay through a barbarous and waterless 
desert. 

LXVIII. Thus the supper came to an end, and 
after walking about with his friends as he usually did 
after supper, he gave the officers of the watch the 
proper orders, and then retired to his chamber, but 
not until he had embraced his son and each of his 
friends with more than his wonted kindness, and 
thus awakened anew their suspicions of what was 
to come. After entering his chamber and lying 
down, he took up Plato’s dialogue “On the Soul,’ ! 
and when he had gone through the greater part of 
the treatise, he looked up above his head, and not 
seeing his sword hanging there (for his son had taken 
it away while Cato was still at supper), called a servant 
and asked him who had taken the weapon. The 
servant made no answer, and Cato returned to his 
book ; and a little while after, as if in no haste or hurry, 
but merely looking for his sword, he bade the servant 
fetch it. But as there was some delay, and no one 
brought the weapon, he finished reading his book, 
and this time called his servants one by one and in 
louder tones demanded his sword. One of them he 
smote on the mouth with his fist, and bruised his 
own hand, angrily crying now in loud tones that his 
son and his servants were betraying him into the 
_ hands of the enemy without arms. At last his son ran 
in weeping, together with his friends, and after em- 
bracing him, betook himself to lamentations and 
entreaties. But Cato, rising to his feet, took on a 
solemn look, and said : “When and where, without my 
knowledge, have I been adjudged a madman, that no 


1 The Phaedo. 
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LXX. IIpés TavtTa pnOéev avrevtrovrTes ot trept 
tov Anpuntptov, adda daxpvoavtes vmeEnnOov. 
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one instructs or tries to convert me in matters wherein 
I am thought to have made bad decisions, but I am 
prevented from using my own judgement, and have 
my arms taken from me? Why, generous boy, dost 
thou not also tie thy father’s hands behind his back, 
that Caesar may find me unable to defend myself 
when he comes? Surely, to kill myself I have no 
need of asword, when I have only to hold my breath 
a little while, or dash my head against the wall, and 
death will come.”’ 

LXIX. As Cato said these words the young man 
went out sobbing, and all the rest also, except De- 
metrius and Apollonides. These alone remained, and 
_ with these Cato began to talk, now in gentler tones. 
‘“‘] suppose,” said he, “that ye also have decided to 
detain in life by force a man as old as J am, and to 
sit by him in silence and keep watch of him: or are 
ye come with the plea that it is neither shameful nor 
dreadful for Cato, when he has no other way of salva- 
tion, to await salvation’ at the hands of his enemy ? 
Why, then, do ye not speak persuasively and con- 
vert me to this doctrine, that we may cast away 
those good old opinions and arguments which have 
been part of our very lives, be made wiser through 
Caesar's efforts, and therefore be more grateful to 
hime And yet I, certainly, have come to no resolve 
about myself ; but when I have come to a resolve, 
I must be master of the course which I decide to take. 
And I shall come to a resolve with your aid, as I 
might say, since I shall reach it with the aid of those 
doctrines which ye also adopt as philosophers. So go 
away with a good courage, and bid my son not to try 
force with his father when he cannot persuade him.” 

LXX. Without making any reply to this, but burst- 
ing into tears, Demetrius and Apollonides slowly 
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avrov. 

"Hdn bé Spies n00v, Kal pax pov avis Katn- 
vexOn ™pos darvov. émaveOovtos be Tob Bovrta 
Kal ppdcaytos TONANY hovxiay Tept Tovs ALpe- 
vas elvat, mpooérager avT@ THY Oupav kreioan, 
Kal Kabijxer € éauTov eis TO KALviOwov @S TO AOLTTOV 
ere THS vuKTOS avaTravaopevos. é£eAOovTOs 5é 
tod Bovta oracapevos TO Ethos Ewoe pév UTT0 TO 
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withdrew. Then the sword was sent in, carried by 
a little child, and Cato took it, drew it from its sheath, 
and examined it. And when he saw that its point 
was keen and its edge still sharp, he said: ‘“‘ Now I am 
my own master.” Then he laid down the sword and 
resumed his book, and he is said to have read it 
through twice. Afterwards he fell into so deep a 
sleep that those outside the chamber heard him. 
But about midnight he called two of his freedmen, 
Cleanthes the physician, and Butas, who was his 
chief agent in public matters. Butas he sent down 
to the sea, to find out whether all had set sail success- 
fully, and bring him word ; while to the physician he 
gave his hand to bandage, since it was inflamed by 
the blow that he had given the slave. This made 
everybody more cheerful, since they thought he had 
a mind to live. In a little while Butas came with 
tidings that all had set sail except Crassus, who was 
detained by some business or other, and he too was 
on the point of embarking; Butas reported also that 
a heavy storm and a high wind prevailed at sea. 
On hearing this, Cato groaned with pity for those in 
peril on the sea, and sent Butas down again, to find 
out whether anyone had been driven back by the 
ee and wanted any necessaries, and to report to 
im. 

And now the birds were already beginning to sing, 
when the fell asleep again for a little while. And 
when Butas came and told him that the harbours 
were very quiet, he ordered him to close the door, 
throwing himself down upon his couch as if he were 
going to rest there for what still remained of the 
night. But when Butas had gone out, Cato drew 
his sword from its sheath and stabbed himself below 
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aTiOos, TH xerph KOUPOTEpov bua THY preywovny 
Npnaapevos ovK evOus annrrakev éautov, ana 
dva0avaTov eFéreae THS KAivns Kal ~rodov érot- 
Noe, cataBadov aBarvov TL TOV Yew peT piK@y 
TAapakel Levon, Gore TOUS Oeparrovras aia Bopévous 
avaBojjoat Kal tov viov avtixa Kral TOUS dirous 
émrero en Oetv. iSovres 5é mepuppévov aipate Kat 
TOY éVTEPWY TA TOAAG TpoTETTTwWKOTA, CavTa Oo 
avTov ére Kal Brérovra, devas pev dmavtes 
EoXov, O 6é i taTpos mpocedOav erretparo TOV év- 
TEpOv aT parTey Stapervavrwy Tata Te cabiaravat 
Kal TO Tpavpa Stappamrewy. @S ooy avnveyKev O 
Karov kal Tuveppovynce, Tov pev iatpov amrew- 
gato, Tais xepal é Ta évrepa omrapakas Kai To 
Tpavpa éemravappytas arr €Bavev. 

LXXI. "Ey 4) b€ OUK GV TLS @ETO _Xpovp TOUS 
KATH THV oixtay mavras no OjjBat TO 7 dos, eri 
Tais Ovpaus 7 Hoav ob Tplakoatot, Kat pox pov vote- 
pov ) Shpos 70 potato TOV "ITuxatov, pad pov7 
Tov evepyeTny Kal owTipa Kal povov érevOepov 
Kal povov a ant Tntov KadouvTov. Kai TavTa empar- 
TOV dry YeXAopEvov mpoovéva Kaicapos: arn’ ore 
poBos QUTOUS OUTE KOAaKEiA Tob KpaTovvTos ote 


n Tm pos adAn hous Sradopa Kal otdots apFrurTé- 


pous éroinge THS 7 pos Kdtova TUmns. KOG [Ln- 
CAVTES 6 TO COpa NapT pas Kal Tommy émipavi 
Tapa xovTes Kal Oarpavres Tapa THD Oddaccay, 
ob. viv avdpias épéatnner avrod Evprjpys, odTwWS 
€TpaTrovtTo mpos TO awMlELY EavTOUS Kal THY moALv. 

LXXII. Kaicap 6é muvOavopevos Tapa TOY 
adixvoupéevoy vrranéeveey ev ‘ItvKn tov Kdtava 
unde hevyerv, GAAA Tovs AANOUS mMpoTéuTreLy, 
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the breast. His thrust, however, was somewhat 
feeble, owing to the inflammation in his hand, and 
so he did not at once dispatch himself, but in his 
death struggle fell from the couch and made a 
_loud noise by overturning a geometrical abacus that 
stood near. His servants heard the noise and cried 
out, and his son at once ran in, together with his 
friends. They saw that he was smeared with blood, 
and that most of his bowels were protruding, but 
that he still had his eyes open and was alive; and 
they were terribly shocked. But the physician went 
to him and tried to replace his bowels, which remained 
uninjured, and to sew up the wound. Accordingly, 
when Cato recovered and became aware of this, he 
pushed the physician away, tore his bowels with his 
hands, rent the wound still more, and so died. 

LXXI. Before one would have thought that all in 
the house could learn of the event, the three hun- 
dred were at the door, and a little later the people of 
Utica had assembled. With one voice they called | 
Cato their saviour and benefactor, the only man who 
was free, the only one unvanquished. And this they 
continued to do even when word was brought that 
Caesar was approaching. But neither fear of the 
conqueror, nor a desire to flatter him, nor their 
mutual] strife and dissension, could blunt their desire 
to honour Cato. They decked his body in splendid 
fashion, gave it an illustrious escort, and buried it 
near the sea, where a statue of him now stands, sword 
in hand. Then they turned their thoughts to their 
own salvation and that of their city. 

LXXII. When Caesar learned from people who 
came to him that Cato was remaining in Utica and 
not trying to escape, but that he was sending off the 
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> N \ \ N e 4 \ N NX 9 A 
autoy 6€ Kal TOUS ETalpouvs Kal Tov vidV abEeas 
avactpépecOat, Svatéxpaptov nyetto THY yvOmnv 
Tov avdpos, ate b€ Tov mreioTov Oyov Eywv 

, n A 
_éxetvou tpoonye peta Ths Suvdpews errevyopevos. 
a@s 5€ HKovae TOV OdvaTov avTod, NéyeTAt TOTOD- 
9 “A aT 3 70 K 4 0 A A 0 4 ‘ 
TOV ELTTELY atv, P9ova cot tod Oavarou 
\ N \ “~ A , , ’ 
Kal yap é“ol ov THs GavTOv cwTnpLas epPovncas. > 
T@ yap ovt. cwOnvar Kadtwv avacyopevos v7r0 
Kaicapos ovx av ottw Soxet Katatoxovar thy 
avtov dofav, @ Koopioat tHv éexeivov, TO Sé 
\ NA wv > , \ \ , 
mpaxOéev dv adnrov’ eixalerar 5€ Ta ypnoToTepa 
4 
mapa Kaicapos. 

LXXIII. ’Ererevtnce 5€ Kadtwv érn dvetv 6€- 
ovta mevtnkovtra BeRBiwxas. o 5€ vies avTod 
e N , N ? \ 3 4, , \ 
vmo Kaicapos pév ovdév nouxnOn: réyetar Sé 
pabupos yevéerOat Kai rept yuvaixas ovK avert- 
AntTos. ev b€ Kamasdoxia Eévm tii yxenoa- 
pevos Mapdadatn trav Bacidixadv éyovtt yuvacov 
evTpeTrés, Kal TWAElova Tap avTois 7 KaXOS ElXe 
diatpiSwv Xpovov, éoxwmteto ToLav’Ta ypahovTwv 
€lS QUTOV" 

avptov Katoyv Badifer peta tptadxov0’ apmépas: 

, 

Kal, 
, \ 
Tlopxvos nat Mapdaddrns, dvo pirdot, puxn pia. 


\ a a 
WVuyn yap éxareito rod Mapdaéadtov To yuvacov. 
Kal €Tt, 


evyevns Kal NapuTpos o Kdrwv' Baciduxny 


pouyny Exee. 
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rest, while he himself, his companions, and his son, 
were fearlessly going up and down, he thought it dif_i- 
cult to discern the purpose of the man, but since he 
made the greatest account of him, he came on with his 
army in all haste. When, however, he heard of his 
death, he said thus much only, as we are told: “O 
Cato, I begrudge thee thy death; for thou didst be- 
grudge me the sparing of thy life.” For, in reality, 
if Cato could have consented to have his life spared 
by Caesar, he would not be thought to have defiled 
his own fair fame, but rather to have adorned that 
of Caesar. However, what would have happened is 
uncertain ; though the milder course is to be con- 
jectured on the part of Caesar. 

LXXIII. When Cato died,! he was forty-eight 
years old. His son received no harm at the hands of 
Caesar, but he was of an easy disposition, as we are 
told, and in his relations with women not blameless. 
In Cappadocia he enjoyed the hospitality of Marpha- 
dates, one of the royal family, who had a comely 
wife ; and since young Cato spent more time with 
them than was seemly, he was satirized in such writings 
as these : 

“On the morrow Cato journeys,—after a good 

round thirty days ;” 
and, 

‘* Marphadates and Porcius, two friends with but a 

single Soul.” 
For the wife of a was named Psyche (soul). 
And again: 
“ Nobly born, illustrious, our Cato hath a royal 
Soul.” 


1 In 46 8.c. A single letter of his to Cicero is extant (ad 
div. xv. 5): cf. chapter xxiii. 3. 
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3 ad\\a Waoadv ye THY ToLaUTHY eEn ere Kab 
npdvice T@® Oavato Svodeav. aryeovtlopevos 
yap év Bidiarrois T pos Kaicapa kal ’Avt@viov 
vTrép Ths érevdepias, Kal KALvopmévns THs panrary- 
yos oUTE puyelv ovte Aabeivy akiwoas, ara 7 po- 
KAaXOULEVOS TOUS TroNELLOUS EuTrpocOev EavToOV é-- 
davifwv rat cuvefoppav TOUS guppévovTas erEce, 
Jatpa THS ApETHS Tots EVAVTLOLS TapacXev. 

4 “Ere de pai dov » Ovyadrnp tod Katrwvos ove 
awppoavvys ovte avdpeias arronerpbeioa (Bpovr@ 
yap CUVOKEL TO KTELVAYTL Kaicapa) auras TE 
THS gvv@pocias. peter é, kal T™ponKato tov Biov 
akiws THs evryevelas Kal apeTns, @s év Tois trept 
Bpovrov yéypam ra. LrarTvrduos éé pyoas pus- 
petcOat Kdtwva TOTE pev vTO TOV prroaopov 
exon Bovdopevos éauTov avenety, Dotepov b¢ 
TO Bpovte TLS TOTATOV €auTov Tapacyov Kal 
Xpnotwotarov év Didrimros areBavev. 
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But all such ill-report was blotted out and removed 
by the manner of his death. For he fought at 
Philippi against Caesar and Antony, in behalf of 
liberty ; and when his line of battle was giving way, 
he deigned not either to fly or to hide himself, but 
challenged the enemy, displayed himself in front of 
them, cheered on those who held their ground with 
him, and so fell, after amazing his foes by his valour. 

And still more true is it that the daughter of Cato 
was deficient neither in prudence nor courage. She 
was the wife of the Brutus who slew Caesar, was 
privy to the conspiracy itself, and gave up her life in 
a manner worthy of her noble birth and her lofty 
character, as is told in the Life of Brutus.! Statyllius, 
too, who declared that he would follow Cato’s ex- 
ample,” was prevented at the time by the philosophers 
from destroying himself, as he wished to do, but 
afterwards gave most faithful and efficient service to 
Brutus, and died at Philippi.® 


1 Chapters xiii. and lili. |? Cf. above, chapter Ixvi. 4. 
2 Cf. the Brutus, li. 4. 
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Adrumetum (or Hadrumetum), 381, 
a Phoenician sea-port on the 
coast of northern Africa, a few 
miles south of Carthage. 

Afranius, 53, Lucius A., a warm 

isan of har oe and one of 

legates in Spain during the 
war with Sertorius, as well as in 
Asia during the Mithridatic war. 
In 55 B.o. he was sent by Pompey 
with Petreius, to hold Spain for 
him, He was killed after the 
battle of Thapsus (46 B.0.). 

Annius, 19, Caius A. Luscus, had 
served under Metellus Numidicus 
in the Jugurthine war (108 B.0O.). 

Antaeus, 25, a fabled Libyan giant 
and wrestler, son of Poseidon, 
whose strength was invincible as 
long as he remained in contact 
with his mother Earth. Heracles 
oars his secret and slew 

m. 

Antigonus, 5, 85, 211, 215, sur- 
named the One-eyed, a general of 
Alexander who received the 
provinces of Phrygia, Lycia and 
Pamphylia in the division of 
‘Alexander’s empire, and _ suc- 
ceeded in making himself king of 
all Asia. He fell in the battle of 
Ipsus (301 B.c.). 

_ Antipater the Tyrian, 245, died 
shortly before 44 B.c., according 
to Cicero (de off. ii. 86). 

Antipater, 87, 91-95, 145, 185, 197, 
201-217, regent of Macedonia 
during Alexander’s absence in the 
East, and of Alexander’s empire 
after the murder of Perdiccas in 
321 B.O. He died in 319. 
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Antiphilus, 199, 201, an Athenian 
general known only from these 
events of the Lamian war 


‘Antonius, 78, known only from this 


incident. 

Apollonides the Stoic, 397, 399, 403, 
known only from these incidents. 

ge bie 37, known only from these 

cidente. 

Archilochus, 161, 251, of Paros, one 
of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, 
flourishing In 650 B.o. 

Ariminum, 361, an important city 
of Umbria, on the sea-coast, 
about nine miles south of the 
Rubicon. 

Aristophon, 161, of the Athenian 
deme Colyttus, & prominent 
orator and politician contempor- 
ary with Demosthenes. 

Athenodorus (1), of Imbros, 187, an 
Athenian of Imbrian family, and 
a@ mercenary captain in the East, 
who attained political power in 
Thrace in 359 B.Oo. He was a 
supporter of Persia against 
Alexander, by whom he was 
captured at Sardis in 334. 

Athenodorus (2), surnamed Cor- 
dylion, 257, 269, a Stoic philoso- 
pher, born at Tarsus. e was 
keeper of the library at Per- 

amum, whence he removed to 
me in 70 B.0., and lived there 
with Cato. 


B 
21, $1, the southern 
district of $ ain, traversed by the 


great river Baetis. 
Barca, 327, not otherwise known. 
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Bibulus, 298, 295, 311, 318, 351, 
367, Lucius Calpurnius B., aedile 
in 65 B.O., praetor in 62, and 
consul in 59, in each case a 
colleague of 5 ulius Caesar. He 
died in 48 


Boédromion, 207, the Attic math 
corresponding to parts uf our 
September and October. — 

Butas, 405, «+known also as an 
author from the Romulus. xv‘ 3. 


Cc 


Caepio (1), 7, Quintus ~c, vilius C., 
consul in 106 B.0., and pro-consul 
in Gallia Narbonensis for the 
following year. Ten years after 
his defeat by the Cimbri (Camil- 
lus, xix. 73 he was brought to 
trial for misconduct of the war, 
condemned, and thrown into 


prison. 
Caepio (2), 237, 239, 243, 245, 253, 
uintus Servilius C., half- 
brother of Cato. 
Caesar, 397, Lucius, not otherwise 


known. 

Callimedon, 221, 227, 229, surnamed 
the Crab, one of the Athenian 
orators who favoured the Mace- 
donian interest. 

Canidius, 321-325, not otherwise 


known. 

Carbo, 15, 19, 61, Gnaeus Papirius 
C., one of the leaders of the 
Marian party. After his flight 
to Libya (Sulla, xxix. 8) he was 
taken prisoner by FOmpsy. and 
cruelly put to death (Pompey, 


chapter x.). 

Cardia, 79, 85, 87, one of the chief 
towns of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. 

Cassander, 215, 217, a son of 
Antipater the regent of Mace- 
donia, to whom his father refused 
the succession. He was master 
of Athens from 318 to 307 B.0o., 
and .died in 297. 

Castulo, 7, an important city in the 
southern part of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, on the upper waters of 
the Baetis. 
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Catiline, 287, Lucius Sergius, the 
famous conspirator in the consul- 
ship of Cicero (63 B.0.). See the 
Cicero, chapters x.-xxii. 

Catulus, 271, 273, Quintus Lutatius 
C., a leading aristocrat of the 
nobler sort, consul in 78 B.c., 
censor in 65, died in 60. 

Cenchraeae, 329, the eastern har- 
bour-town of Corinth. 

Cephisodotus, 189, a celebrated 
Athenian sculptor. In 871 B.c, 
he executed for the Athenians a 
group of Peace holding Plutus 
the god of riches in her arms. 

Ceraunian Mountains, 211, some- 
times called Acroceraunian, a 
range in the northern part of 
Epirus. 

Chabrias, 157-161, an able and 
successful Athenian general, 
prominent from 392 B.o. till his 
rane death at the siege of 

hios in 357. 

Chaeroneia, 181, 
manding the entrance from 
Phocis into Boeotia, celebrated for 
the number of important battles 
fought in i neighbourhood. 
Here Philip of Macedon defeated 

reeks in 338 B.o. 

155, 175, a famous . 

enian general, prominent 
from 367 to 334 B.o. 

Chares (2), 185, of Mitylene, court 
chamberlain of Alexander, and 
author of an anecdotical history 
of Alexander’s campaigns. 

Charicles, 198, 195, 221, 229, 
known only from these incidents. 

Charidemus, 5, 179, 183, an 
Athenian general and a roving 
soldier of fortune, prominent 
from 867 to 349 B.o. 

Cinna, 11-15, Lucius Cornelius C., 
leader of the Marian party during 
Sulla’s absence in the East 
(87-84 B.O.). 
87, 86, 85, and 84. He was slain 
in a mutiny of his soldiers at 
Brundisium, where he hoped to 

revent the landing of Sulla. 


a town com- 


He was consul in 


the Pompey, v. 1. 
Cleanthes, 405, known only from 
this passage, 
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Cleitus, 225, 227, successfully com- 
manded the fleet of Antipater in 
the Lamian war (323 B.0.), and 
later (318) that of Polysperchon 
at Byzantium, but was surprised 
OF nbleonue, defeated, and 
8 


Clodius, 279, 281, 311, 315-319, 
331, 333, 345. Publius Claudius 
(Clodius) Pulcher, youngest son 
of the Appius Claudius mentioned 
in the Sulla, xxix. 3. He helped 
to demoralise the soldiers of 
Lucullus (Lucullus, xxxiv.), and 
became a venomous foe of 
Cicero. 

Corcyra, 329, 371, an island in the 
Jonian sea, opposite Epirus ; the 
modern Corfu. 

Cotta, 31, possibly the Marcus 
Aurelius Cotta who became 
consul with Lucullus in 74 B.c. 
now a legate under Caius Annius 
(pp. 19 f.). 

Crassus, 405, not otherwise known. 

Craterus, 91-95, 187, 201, 203, one 
of the ablest of Alexander’s 
officers, and a man of noble 
character. He fell in battle 
against Eumenes in 321 B.C. 
See the Eumenes, v. ff. 

, Ctesippus, 159, not otherwise 
known. 

Curio, 267, 349, probably the Calus 
Scribonius Curio who was consul 
in 76 8.0. He was a steadfast 
opponent of Julius Caesar, and a 
friend of Cicero and Cato. He 
was pontifex maximus in 57, and 
died in 53. 

Cyrene, 371, the most important 
Greek colony on the northern 
coast of Africa, almost directly 
south of Crete. It was founded 
in 631 B.c. 


D 


Deiotarus the Galatian, 261, 267, 
269, tetrarch of Galatia in Asia 
Minor, and an old man in 54 B.c. 
(Crassus, xvii. 1 f.). He was a 
faithful friend of the Romans in 
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their Aslatic wars, and in 63 was 
rewarded by the senate with the 
title of King. Caesar could 
never be brought to pardon him 
for siding with Pompey. 
Demades, 145, 181, 191, 195, 213, 
215, an Athenian politician and 


orator of Macedonian sympathies, 
and bitterly hostile to mos- 
thenes. 


Demetrius the Peripatetic, 397, 403, 
not definitely known. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, a_ cele- 
brated rhetorician and orator 
(346-283 B.c.). He was regent of 
Athens for Cassander from 318 
to 307. 

pemopnilus, 233, not otherwise 


own. 

Didius, 7, Titus Didius, consul in 
98 B.o. He fell in battle during 
the Marsic war (89 B.©.). 


Diopeithes, 161, an Athenian 
eneral, father of the poet 
enander. He was arraigned 


by the Macedonian party at 
Athens, and was defended by 
Demosthenes in the _ extant 
oration ‘‘ On the Chersonese.”’ 

Dodona, 209, a town in Epirus, 
famous in earlier times for its 
oracle of Zeus, the influence of 
which among the Greek states 
was later assumed by the oracle 
of Apollo at Delphi. 

Domitius (1), 31, Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, known only from 
this defeat, in which he was 


killed. 

Domitius (2), 333, 335, Lucius 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul 
in 54 B.C. He was one of the 
ablest supporters of the aristo- 
cratic party. He opposed both 
Pompey and Caesar until their 
quarrel, then sided with Pompey. 
He met his death at Pharsalus. 

Drusus, 237, 239, -Marcus Livius 
D., at first an able and ardent 
supporter of the _ aristocratic 
party and the senate, but after- 
wards an agitator like the 
Gracchi. He was assassinated 
in 91 B.O. 

Duris, 79, 153, 185, the Samian, a 
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pupil of Theophrastus, historian 
and, for a time, tyrant of Samos, 
lived circa 350—280 B.C. 
Dyrrhachium, 365-369, a city on 
the coast of Illyricum, opposite 
to Brundisium, known in Greek 
history as Epidamnus. It was 
a free state, and sided with the 
Romans consistently. : 


E 


Ebro (Iberus), 41, a large river the 
basin of which forms the north- 
eastern part of the peninsula of 


Spain. 

Echecratides the sophist, 187, not 
otherwise known. 

Elateia, 223, a city of Phocis in a 
plain commanding passes into 
southern Greece. 

Epicurus, 233, not otherwise known. 

Eubulus, 161, a leading Athenian 
orator and statesman, highly 
successful as a minister of finance. 
He was of the party opposed to 
Demosthenes. 


F 


Favonius, 315, 347, 349, Marcus F., 
called the ‘‘ Ape of Cato,” was 
aedile in 52 B.c. and praetor in 
49. He joined Pompey in the 
East, notwithstanding personal 
enmity towards him, and accom- 
pened him in his flight from 

harsalus (cf. the Pompey, 1xxiii. 
6 f.). He was put to death by 
order of Octavius Caesar after 
the battle of Philippi (42 B.c.). 

Fimbria, 65, Caius Flavius F., a 
partisan of Marius. He won 
important successes against Mith- 
ridates in 85°B.c., but was de- 
feated and brought to death by 
Sulla in 84. See the Sulla, 
xxiii.-xxv. 

Fufidius, 31, a creature of Sulla, 
mentioned also in the Sulla, 
xxxi. 3. 
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G 


Gabinius, 317, Aulus G., tribune of 
the people in 66 B.C., praetor in 
61, consul with Piso in 58, the 
year during which Cicero was in 
exile. He was recalled from his 
province of Syria in 55, prose- 
cuted for taking bribes, and 
exiled. He died in 48. 

Glaucippus, 153, not otherwise 
known. 

Gracinus, 69, not otherwise known, 


H 


Hagnonides (or Agnonides), 211, 
221, 223, 227, 233, an Athenian 
sycophant and demagogue, whose 
tae is known mostly from this 

ife. 

Harpalus, 191-195, the faithless 
treasurer of Alexander. Anti- 
pater demanded his surrender by 
the Athenians, who put him in 
prison. Thence he escaped and 
went to Crete, where he was 
assassinated. 

Hegemon, 225, 229, a minor | 
Athenian orator of the time of 
Demosthenes, who supported the 
interests of Macedon. 

Hephaestion, 29, 81, 83, officer and 
beloved friend of Alexander. 

Hortensius, 293, 295, 363, the great 
oratorical rival of Cicero, a man 
of high character, brilliant parts, 
and great wealth. He died in 
50 B.C. 

Hypereides, 153, 161, 169, 183, 197, 
203, 205, 211, a great Athenian 
orator, who stood with Demos- 
thenes at the head of the anti- 
Macedonian party. . 

Hypsaeus, 351, Publius Plautius 
H., tribune of the people in 
54 B.C., and candidate for the 
consulship two years later. He 
was accused of corrupt practices, 
tried, and convicted. Pompey, 
whom he had devotedly served, 
forsook him in the hour of need. 
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I 


Iberians, 69 and passim, a general 
name for the original peoples of 
. the Spanish peninsula. 
Ios, 5, an island in the eastern 
Aegean sea, one of the Sporades, 
south of Naxos. 


J 


Juba (1), 373-379, 385-389, Juba I., 

ing of Numidia, and a supporter 

of Pompey, to whom he owed his 

throne. He _ followed Cato’s 

example and put an end to his 
own life. 

Juba (2), 25, Juba II., king of 
Mauretania, son of the preceding. 
After his father’s death in 46 B.c., 
he was taken as a child to Rome 
by Caesar, where he was edu- 
cated. He became a learned and 
voluminous writer, and among 
his works was a History of Rome. 


L 


Labienus, 373, though a trusted 
officer of Caesar in Gaul, he went 
over to Pompey in the Civil War, 
fled to Africa after the battle of 
Pharsalus, and after the battle 
oF Thapsus (46 B.c.) to Spain, 
where he was the immediate 
cause of the defeat of the Pom- 
peians at Munda, and was slain 
(45 B.C.). 

Laelius, 253, Caius L., a brilliant 

- commander’ and _— statesman, 
whose deeds _ are inseparably 
interwoven with those of his 
friend and companion, the elder 
Scipio. He died about 170 B.o. 

Laomedon, 3, a mythical king of 
Troy, the father of Priam. 

Lauron, 49, a small town in the 
S.E. part of Spain, south of 
Valentia, near the sea. 

Leonnatus, 85, 87, 201, one of 
Alexander’s most distinguished 
officers. 
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Leosthenes, 161, 195-203, an 
Athenian, general of the league 
for expelling the Macedonians 
from Greece after the death of 
Alexander. 

poms 2 273, Marcus L., not further 


Lusitanians, 25-31, 69, the people 
of mer western district or province 
oO 

Lounge th, 191, the great Spartan 
lawgiver. 

Lycurgus (2), 161, 167, 183, an 
able Athenian orator and a highly 
successful minister of finance 
(396-323 B.c.), one of the noblest 
specimens of old Attic integrity 
and virtue in a degenerate age. 


M 


Manlius (1), 33, Lucius M., pro- 
consul in Narbonese Gaul in 
78 B.C. He was badly defeated 
by one of the generals of Ser- 
torius. 

Manlius (2), 69, 71, 75, not other- 
wise known. 

Marcellus, 277, perhaps the Caius 
Claudius Marcellus who was 
consul in 50 B.c., a friend of 
Cicero and Pompey, and an 
uncompromising foe of Caesar. 

Marius, 15, an adopted son of the 
elder Marius. He became consul 
at the age of twenty-seven, and 
was as merciless and cruel as his 
father. His death by his own 
hands is noted in the Sulla, 
xxxii. 1. 

Mellaria, 31, a small town on the 
southern coast of Spain. 

Memmius (1), 55, Caius M., a 
brother-in-law of Pompey, and 
his pag? in Spain. f. the 
Pompey, xi. 

Memmius (2), 305, 307, Caius M.- 
Gemellus, tribune of the people 
at this time (66 B.c.), and two 
years later an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the consulship. He left 
Rome under impeachment for 
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corrupt practices, and spent the 
rest of his life in Mitylene. 
Menestheus, 161, a son of the 
famous Athenian general Iphi- 
crates by a Thracian princess. 
He was distinguished for his 
military skill, and was prominent 
with his father in the Social War 
(356 B.0.). Nothing is heard of 
him after 325 B.c. 
Menon the _ Thessalian, 201, a 
citizen of Pharsalus, and a man 
of great influence and reputation. 
His cavalry bore themselves well 
in the battle of Crannon. In 321 
he was defeated and slain by 
Polysperchon. 
Mentor, 81, not further known. 
Menyllus, 207, 209, 213, 217, known 
only from these passages. 
Metellus (1), 5, 31-61, 73, Quintus 
Caecilius M. Pius, consul with 
Sulla in 80 B.o., and one of his 
most successful generals. After 
Sulla’s death in 78 Metellus was 
sent to Spain as pro-consul to 
prosecute the war against Ser- 
torius. He died about 63. 
Metellus (2), 281-285, 297-305, 
Quintus M. Nepos, a partisan of 
Pompey, and for a time a violent 
opponent of Cicero. As consul, 
however, in 57 B.c., he did not 
oppose the recall of Cicero from 
exile. He died in 55. 
Metellus (3), 313, Quintus Caecilius 
- M. Numidicus, victor over Jugur- 
tha in 109 B.c., but supplanted 
by Marius. He was censor in 
102, was unjustly expelled from 
the senate, and went into exile, 
from which he was recalled in 
99 B.O., largely through the 
efforts of his son, Metellus Pius. 
Micion, 201, known only from this 


peat. 

Milo, 351, Titus Annius Papianus, a 
ruffian and swashbuckler, tribune 
of the people in 57 B.o., and from 
that time on involved in a flerce 
quarrel with Clodius, which 
ended with the murder of Clodius. 
Milo was impeached for the 
crime, defended by Cicero in an 
extant oration, condemned, and 
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sent into exile. Attempting to 
en by force in 48, he was 
slain. 

Mithridates, 11, 63-67, the sixth 
king of Pontfis bearing this . 
hame, commonly called the 
Great, 120-63 B.o., the most 
formidable enemy of the Romans 
in the East. 

Molossus, 175, not otherwise known. 

Munatius, 255, 293, 301, 307, 
309, 323-327, 361, the bosom 
friend of Cato. 

Murena, 285, 287, 3803, Lucius 
Licinius M., had served under 
Lucullus (Lucullus, xix. 7). On 
his trial he was defended by 
Hortensius and Cicero (in an 
extant oration), and acquitted. 


N 


Nearchus, 81, the able and trusted 
admiral of Alexander. 

Neoptolemus, 79, 89-101, an officer 
of Alexander. 

New Carthage, 19, a famous colony 
of Carthage on the south- 
eastern coast of Spain. 

Nicanor, 217-221, held the Peiraeus 
for Cassander, and afterwards 
served him successfully as naval 
commander in the Hellespont. 
but awakened his jealousy and 
was put to death by him. 

Nicocles, 183, 229, 231, not other- 
wise known. 

Norbanus, 15, Caius N., consul in 
83 B.c. After his defeats by 
Sulla and Metellus, he fled to ‘ 
Rhodes, where he put an end to 
his own life. 


O 


Octavius (1), 11, 13, Gnaeus O., 
consul with Cinna in 87 B.0. His 
oan is described in the Marius, 
xiii. 
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Octavius (2), 395, Marcus O., consul 
in 54 B.C.,-and a supporter of 
Pompey in the Civil War. He 
fled to Africa in 47. He is last 
heard of as_ serving under 
ney at the battle of Actium 


Osca, 37, 69, a Roman colony in 
north-eastern Spain. 


ae 2 


Paccianus, 23, not otherwise known. 
Pella, 87, the capital city of Mace- 


donia. 

Perdiccas, 79, 85, 89—93, the officer 
to whom the dying Alexander is 
said to have given his signet- 
ring, and regent for the royal 
successors of Alexander till 
321 B.o. 

Perpenna, 39, 41, 67-75, Marcus P. 

ento, a leading partisan of 
Marius. On the death of Sulla 
(78 B.c.) he joined Lepidus in his 
attempt to win the supreme 
power, and failing here, retired 
to Spain and served under 
Sertorius. 

Pessinus, 269, an important town 
in the west of Galatia, famous 
for its cult of Cybele. 

Pharsalus, 369, 373, an ancient 
town in southern Thessaly, near 
which Caesar finally defeated 


Pompey. 

Philip, 5, 79, Philip of Macedon, 
father of Alexander. 

Philippi, 411, a city of Macedonia 
on the river Strymon, formerly 
called Crenides, but renamed by 
Philip IT. 

Philippus, 293, 295, $31, Lucius 
Marcius P., consul in 56 B.o., and 
step-father of Octavius Caesar. 
He remained neutral in the civil 
wars, and lived to see his step-son 
master of the world. 

Philostratus, 375, the Aegyptian, a 
protessed but degenerate fol- 
ower of the Academy, after- 
wards associated with Antony 
and Cleopatra (Antony, Ixxx. 2). 
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Phocus, 189, 191, 213, 229, 238, 
the son of Phocion, not otherwise 
known. 

bi bee 95, an officer not otherwise 


own. 

Piso, 307, 817, Lucius Calpurnius 
P., father-in-law of Julius Caesar. 
He plundered his province of 
Macedonia shamelessly, and was 
recalled in 55 B.c. He is covered 
with invective in Cicero’s oration 
de Province. Cons. He took no 

' part in the Civil War. 

Pityussa, 19, the name of two 
islands (often spoken of as one) 
lying off the southern coast of 
Spain. 

Plancus, 353, Titus Munatius P. 
Bursa, tribune of the people in 
52 B.c. and largely responsible 
fer the riots of that year, for 
complicity in which he was tried 
and condemned. He was re- 
stored to civil rights by Julius 
Caesar, and served under Antony. 

Plutarch the Eretrian, 171, 173, 
sought the aid of the Athenians 

one nst his rival, the tyrant of 

Chalcis, who had allied himself 

with Philip of Macedon. 

Pollio, 363, 365, Caius Asinius P. 
a famous orator, poet, and 
historian, 76 B.c.-4 A.D. He was 
an intimate friend of Julius 
Caesar, fought under him in 
Africa and Spain, and after 
Caesar’s death supported Oc- 
tavius Caesar. After 29, he 
devoted himself entirely to 
literature, and was a patron of 
Vergil and Horace. None of his 
works are extant. 

Polyeuctus the Sphettian, 165, an 
Athenian of the deme Sphettus, 
a political friend of Demosthenes, 
and an orator of some note. 

Polysperchon, 217, 221-225, a 
distinguished officer of Alex- 
ander, appointed by Antipater 
to succeed him in the regency. 
He connived at some of the 
worst crimes of Cassander. 

Pompeius (1), 371 (‘‘ the younger 

- Pompey ’’), Gnaeus P., the elder 
son of the triumvir by his third 
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wife, put to death by the troops 
of Caesar after the battle of 
Munda in Spain (45 B.c.). 

Pompeius (2), 371, 383, Sextus P., 
the younger son of the triumvir 
by his third wife, escaped after 
the battle of Munda and was 
active against the triumvirate 
until his death in 35 B.c. 

Porcia (1), 333, Cato’s own sister, 
died in 46 B.c., ten years after 
her husband. 

Porcia (2), 293, 411, Cato’s daugh- 
ter, married first to Bibulus, 
Caesar’s consular colleague, in 
59 B.o. Bibulus died in 48, and 
in 45 Porcia married Brutus the 
conspirator. 

Ptolemy (1), 81, 91, Ptolemy Lagus, 
the most far-sighted and success- 
ful of the officers of Alexander, 
afterwards Ptolemy I. of Egypt. 

Ptolemy (2), 321, Ptolemy XI. of 
Egypt, commonly known as 
Ptolemy <Auletes. After many 
disappointments he was at last 
restored to his throne in 55 B.c., 
through the influence of Pompey, 
but never regained the goodwill 
of his people. 

Ptolemy (3), 319, 321, younger 
brother of Ptolemy Auletes, and 
king of Cyprus. He incurred the 
enmity of Clodius, who, as tri- 
bune cf the Roman people, 
brought in a decree depriving 
him of his kingdom. 

Pytheas, 191, an Athenian orator 
chiefly known for his unreasoning 
hatred of Demosthenes. He was 
a man of no fixed character, and 
in the Lamian War became a 
renegade from Athens. See the 
Demosthenes, xxxii. 

Pythocles, 229, not otherwise 
known. 


R 


Rubrius (1), 255, known only from 
this allusion. 

Rubrius (2), Marcus R., not other- 
wise known. 
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Saguntum, 55, a rich commercial 
city on the east coast of Spain, 
near the sea. 

Salinator, 19, Julius, not otherwise 


own. 

Scipio (1), 3, 253, Publius Cornelius 
S. Africanus Major (234-183 
B.C.), the conqueror of Hannibal. 

Scipio (2), 3, Publius Cornelius 8S. 
Aemilianus Africanus Minor 
(185-129 B.c.), the destroyer of 
Carthage. 

Scipio (3), 15, 17, Lucius Cornelius 
S. Asiaticus, belonged to the 
Marian party in the civil wars, 
and was consul in 83 B.c., the 
year when Suwilla returned from 
the East (cf. the Sulla, xxviii. 
1-3). He was proscribed in 82, 
end fled to Massilia, where he 

ed. 

Scipio (4), 251, 351, 375-379, 385, 
387, Publius Cornelius S. Nasica, 
adopted by Metellus Pius and 
therefore called Metellus Scipio, 
was made Pompey’s colleague in 
the consulship late in the year 
52 B.C., and became a determined 
foe of Caesar. He commanded 
Pompey’s centre at Pharsalus, 
fled to Africa, and killed himself 
after the battle of Thapsus 
(46 B.c.). Though a Scipio by 
birth, a Metellus by adoption, 
and the father-in-law of Pompey, 
he was rapacious and profligate. 

Serranus, 251, probably the Sextus 
Atilius S. Gavianus, who was 
quaestor in 63 B.c. and favoured 
by Cicero, but as tribune of the 
people in 57 opposed the recall 
of Cicero from exile. 

Servilia (1), 285, 291, half-sister of 
Cato, and faithless wife of 
Silanus. 

Servilia (2), 293, 305, 365 f., another 
half-sister of Cato, the faithless 
wife of Lucullus. 

Silanus, 285-289, Decimus Junius 
S., consul in 64 and 62 B.c. 

Silo, 239, 241, Pompaedius S., 
leader of the Marsi in the Social 
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War, and_ confederate. with 
Drusus. He _ displayed great 
military ability in the war, but 
was finally defeated by Metellus 
Pius in 88 B.C., and died in 
battle. 

Statyllius, 395-399, 411, 
only from tHese passages. 

Sucro, 51, a river in south-eastern 
Spain, between Valentia and 
Lauron. 

Sulpicius, 355, Servius 8S. Lemonfia 
Rufus, a friend and _ fellow- 
student of Cato, and a successful 
competitor against him for the 
consulship in 51 B.o. He sup- 
ported the cause of Caesar, and 
died in 43. 


known 


T 


Taenarum, 211, the promontory at 
the extreme south of Laconia. 
Tagonius, 43, a tributary of the 
river Tagus, in south-western 

Spain. 

Thapsus, 379, a maritime city of 
northern Africa, south of Car- 
thage. 

Theodorus the Atheist, 233, a 
philosopher of the Cyrenaic 
school, banished from his native 
city of Cyrene, and resident at 
Athens during the regency of 
Demetrius the Phalerian (318— 
307 B.C.). 

Theophrastus, 35, 325, the most 
famous pupil of Aristotle, and his 
successor as head of the Peri- 
patetic school at Athens. He 
was born at Eresos in Lesbos, 
and died at Athens in 287 B.c., 
at the age of eighty-five. 

Thermus, 299, 301, Minucius, not 
otherwise definitely known. 

Thessalonica, 259, the capital of 
the Roman province of Mace- 
donia, situated at the head of the 
Thermaic gulf. 

Thoranius, 31, not 
known. 


otherwise 
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Thrasea, 293, 325, Publius T. 
Paetus, a noble Roman who fell 
a victim to the hatred of Nero in 
66 A.D. In his youth he was 
devoted to the Stoic philosophy, 
and wrote a study of the life of 
Cato the Younger. 

FHudID Due, 229, not otherwise 

e) 


wn. 

Trebonius, 339, Caius T., tribune of 
the people in 55 B.c., and an 
instrument of the triumvirs. He 
was afterwards legate of Caesar 
in Gaul, and was loaded with 
favours by him, but was one of 
the conspirators against his life. 

Turia, 51, a small town near tho 
upper waters of the Sucro, in 
south-eastern Spain. 


U 


Utica, 375-407, a Phoenician colony 
from Tyre, older than corunage, 
on the northern coast of Africa 
twenty-seven miles north-west 
of Carthage. 


Vv 


Vaccaei, 59, an important people in 
the interior of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, or north-eastern Spain. 

Varus, 373-377, Publius Attius V., 
a zealous partisan of Pompey. 
When Pompey forsook Italy in 
49 B.c., Varus took possession of 
Africa, where he had formerly 
been pro-praetor. In conjunc- 
tion with King Juba he crushed 
Curio, the legate of Caesar. He 
fell in the battie of Munda (45). 

Vatinius, 337, Publius V., a leading 
partisan of Caesar, praetor in 
55 B.c., after which he served 
Caesar as legate in Gaul, and in 
important commands during the 
lifer War. He is last heard of 

n 43. 
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x ; Z 
Xenocrates, the philosopher, 205, Zeno, 155, probably the Stoic 
218, a native of Chalcedon in philosopher is meant, who taught 
Bithynia, and a disciple at at Athens in the third century 
' Athens of Aeschines the Socratic. B.c., and wrote on law and 
He lived 396-314 B.c. government. : 
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